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‘*The Gita is in my opinion a very easy book to 
understand. It satisfies both the intellect and the 
heart. It is thus both philosophical and devotional. 
Its appeal is universal. The language is incredibly 
simple. 

‘* But I, nevertheless, think that there should be an 
authoritative version in each vernacular, and the 
translation should be so prepared as to avoid techni- 
calities and in a manner that would make the teaching 
of the Gita intelligible to the average man. 


“‘ The suggestion is not intended in any way to supple- 
ment the original. For, I reiterate my opinion that 
every Hindu boy or girl should know Sanskrit.” 


1927 MAHATMA GANDHI 
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PREFACE 


Available in about 75 different languages and in nearly 2,000 different 
translations, the Bhagavad Gita! is, after the Bible, probably the most 
translated (religious) work in world literature. ‘‘Its impact on the 
West has been almost as great as its impact on India ’”. 


Notwithstanding this popularity of the Gita in India and abroad, no 
scientific and detailed survey has been made of the existing translations. 
Such a survey is not only interesting in order to make a proper assessment 
of the impact of the Gita on literature and on ethics: it is also a model tool 
for the transcultural translator. 


Considering the amount and the diversity of languages and cultures 
into which it has been rendered, crossing all barriers of cultures, the 
Gita text is by itself a field of research; from this text translation techniques 
can be compared and assessed and rules can be laid down for the trans- 
lation of key-words. At the same time, a survey of the existing transla- 
tions may be useful for the modern scholars who are concerned with the 
rendering of the text into languages which are in continuous development 
and evolution. 


In 1790, at the dawn of Indological studies, William Jones aptly re- 
marked: ‘‘ One correct version of any celebrated Hindu book would be 
of greater value than all the dissertations or essays that could be composed 
on the same subject ’’3, 


A good transcultural translation cannot be made once and for all. 
Target languages are in constant development and translators must 
continually renew their interiorizing understanding of the source text and 
the dynamic expression of the target language. The specific problems 


1. Even if spelt differently in a quotation, the Srimad Bhagavad Gita is henceforth 
referred to as SBG, BG or Gita. The Mahabharata is referred to as MBh. 

2. R. ZAEHLNER, Concordant Discord, (Gifford Lectures, 1967-69), Oxford, 1970, 
p. 119. 

8. Quoted in D. P. SINGHAL, India and World Civilization, Calcutta, 1972, p. 243. 
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with regard to the translation of the Gita arise mainly from the fact that 
it is a Scripture with an inspiring message, a mystical content and a 
literary presentation (p. 84f.). Consequently, only after an Interioriza- 
tion of the message can the translator re-formulate the initial inspiration, 
thus making the new disciple (i.e. the reader) in his or her new Situation, 
regain the original experience and insight (p. 72f.). 


Commentaries (p. 85f.) should not be ignored by the translator of 
the Gita. When written in Sanskrit they may give auxiliary clues to 
establish the critical text because often direct quotations are given. Also, 
they help to clarify the meaning of words since the ancient commentators 
may have had a better feeling with regard to the cultural setting and the 
original language of the Gita. 


Our bibliographical survey was closed in March 1982. Libraries and 
research institutes have been visited in Bangalore, Benares, Calcutta, 
Delhi, Gorakhpur, Lucknow, Madras, Mysore and Tirupatti; also in Berlin, 
Bonn, Brussels, Ghent, Leiden, Leuven, London, Paris and Rome. We 
gladly thank all the persons in these institutes for their assistance. 


Although being very impressive (pp. 113ff.), the lists of translations 
in about 75 languages cannot be complete. Numerous “ translations ”’ 
in Indian languages should be available in manuscript form. Consult- 
ing e.g. the huge collection of films of the Nepal Preservation Project, 
West Berlin, with copies of more than 60,000 Mss. in Nepal, we noted 
about 300 entries on the Gita, of which several refer to “‘ Nevari transla- 


tions” and “‘ Nepalese translations ” or were “in Maithili script ” (April 
1982). 


it is difficult to establish in what Indian language the first “ transla- 
tion ” of the Gita was produced. If the Marathi Jnanegvari (ca. 1270) 
1S more a paraphrase than a. translation, Panikkar’s rendering into 


Malayalam (ca. 1400, see p. 228) may be said to be the first Indian 
translation. 


‘ Akbar’s’ translation into Persian (p. 334f.) may have been the first 
translation into a non-Indian language (see also Javanese, ca. 1000, p. 337), 
while Wilkins’ English translation (30th May 1785, see p. 237) was the 
first of a very impressive list, English translations not only served 


as source-text for renderings into other European languages (see e.g. 
p. 270, No. 51) but also Indian languages (see p. 281, No. 184). 


The Fed py Aas:bechy written on all kinds of material and in all sizes. 
aa, mf fits In a small needle-box and has also been edited with 18 
DISMVATIES 00 3,304 folios (sce p. 26 and p. 44), Some translations 
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have been enhanced with summaries, word-lists, general indexes, glossaries, 
a concordance, lists of persons and epithets, notes on the pronunciation 
of Sanskrit, etc. (see p. 43 and Index). 


Finally, we have incorporated many bibliographical references to 
Commentaries (Ch. III) and to Translations in different languages 
(Chs. IVf.). Besides these, we have given in the Bibliographical List 
(p. 342f.) titles of books and articles which may be useful to a study 
of the Gita. In the Index most important key-words in the present 
work have been listed. 


To Shilanand Hemraj (formerly Piet Hemeryckx) goes the credit of 
conceiving the idea of this study and of collecting most of its data. 


Fr, William Tigga, S.J., Director, and the staff and workers of the 
Catholic Press, Ranchi, have been most accommodating in processing 
the manuscripts and deserve special gratitude. 


WINAND M. CALLEWAERT 
Leuven, December 1982 ) SHILANAND HEMRAJ 
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Out of consideration for the non-specialized reader, we have trans- 
literated into Roman script most titles and terms in Indian languages, 
with simplified diacritical signs (except for quotations). 


As a tule long vowels are marked (e.g. 4, i, i), the palatal g is 
written as § and the retroflex 9 is written as sh; e.g. Apabhramia, Saiva, 
Sankara, Krishna, Vaishnava, Ramanuja, Ramayana. Names of modern 
Indian languages (e.g. Hindi, Marathi, etc.) are written without signs. 


Reference system 


Each bibliographical list has an abbreviation, for easy cross- 
reference, e.g. 


Com. Commentaries of the Gita (ch. 3.4.c) 
Ed. _— Editions of the Gita (ch. 1.3.d) 

Eng English translations (ch. 5.6) 

Fren French translations (ch. 6.10) 

Hin Hindi translations (ch. 4.3) 

Ital Italian translations (ch. 6.14) 

Tam Tamil translations (ch. 4.27), etcetera 


INTRODUCTION 


THE GITA AND BIBLICAL TRANSLATION 


For an assessment of the transcultural translations of the Gita, one 
can profit much from a comparative study with Biblical translations, 
which started more than 2,000 years ago. No book equals the Bible 
in the number of languages in which it is rendered. “The Bible 1S 
the world’s best-seller. Each year Unesco’s world-list of translations and 
new publications shows the Bible firmly planted at the head...°” 


The Hebrew Bible (i.e. the Old Testament) was translated into Greek 
‘and paraphrased in Aramaic before the common era (B.C.). In the second 
century A.D. the Greek New Testament existed in Syriac and Latin. 
After one millennium the number of translations had risen from 3 to 33 (22 
European, 7 Asian and 4 African languages) and at the end of the 18th 
century there were translations in 71 languages, including minor lan- 
guages from the Americas and Oceania. The big expansion came during 
the 19th century when a portion of the Bible was translated into about 
500 more languages. By the end of 1978 another 1,000 languages were 
added to this impressive list: at that moment the complete Bible was 
available in 268 versions, the New Testament in 721 languages and a 
portion of the NT (usually the Gospel of Mark?) in 1,660 languages. 
This means that the Biblical message is now communicated in the tongue 
of 98 per cent of the world’s population. 


With due respect, however, for the generous contribution to Bible 
Societies by humble believers and for the arduous dedication of about 
3,000 full-time Bible translators, we should not ignore the reaction of 
Some Indians against a spirit of triumph or against a too zealous dis- 
tribution. 


““ What though the Bible were translated in every tongue of the 
world? Is a patent medicine better than the Upanishads for being 
advertised in more languages than the Upanishads ? An error does 
not become truth by reason of multiplied propagation nor does 
truth become error because nobody will see it. The Bible was 
a greater power when the early fathers preached it than it is today. 


1. The Gospel in Many Tongues, The BFBS, London, 1965, pi 3. 
2. With its 660 authentic verses in 16 chapters, the gospel according to Mark roughly 
Corresponds in size to the Gita, which has 700 verses in 18 chapters. 
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I have never been curious enough to know in how many languages , 
the Gita is translated.’’$ 


0.1. Some aids for Bible translation 


Biblical translations have had an undeniable impact on the develop- 
ment of world literature and on the science of translation. This science 
is of special interest to us and we shall distinguish the different factors 
required for a good transcultural translation. 4 


The original text of the Bible is, on the whole, well established and 
reliable. The Hebrew Bible is now available in a one-volume critical 
edition, in which are given the classical Masoretic text and a complete tex- 
tual apparatus, based on the latest discoveries of the Dead Sea scrolls, 
This is a revision of the standard edition (R. Kittel and others) 
published by the Wiirttemberg Bible Society (Stuttgart, 1978). The | 
Greek New Testament has been edited by K. Aland and others (United 
Bible Societies, 1975) as a specific help for translators. B. Metzger 
prepared a Companion Volume in which the textual difficulties are ex- 
plained. The British and Foreign Bible Societies prepared a_ special 
Translator’s New Testament (London, 1973), with Introduction, English 
translation, Notes, Glossary, Appendix (on money, weights, measures, 
with maps)‘. 


3. M. K. GANDHI, Young India, 26 Feb. 1925. 
Svami Chidbhavananda comments: 

“‘ The popularity or usefulness of a book is not to be judged by the number 
of languages into which it is translated. The one solitary book that has been 
rendered into almost all the languages of the world is the Holy Bible. But 
an achievement of this type need not in itself be a hallmark of divine perfec- 
tion. Political power, missionary zeal and material resources are factors 
capable of creating popularity for anything under the sun, not to speak of a 
book like the Holy Bible. Christendom has had the benefit of all these three 

_ simultaneously. But the position of the BG is different. The propagators 
of this book have never exploited extraneous power for their purpose. The 
translators of this book were actuated by the noble urge that the great ideals 
contained in it were highly beneficial to humanity.’’ SBG, Tirupparait- 
turai, 1975, p. 42. - 

4. “ The primary purpose of this book is to make available to tiie translators of 
the NT into their own mother tongue who depend on English for access to the 
sources of biblical scholarship, such help as is necessary for the making of effec- 
tive translations in the languages of today. 

“Any translator who has tried to reproduce from the Greek in a modern 
language the full character and power of the original in terms of close, natural 
equivalence knows the toughness of the problems posed by the nature of biblical 
language and the content and style of the NT books. It needs little imagination 
to realize how greatly these problems are accentuated when the translator must 
base his work on a translation in a language which is neither the original Greek 
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0.2. Transmission of Biblical texts 


Around 1650 B.C. the first alphabetical script was introduced in 
pre-Israelite Canaan. This script was used for the first written documents 
of the Bible, first in the Old Hebrew form and later, from the 6th century 
onwards, in square Aramaic script. The early Canaanite script, as deve- 
loped by the Phoenicians, was adopted by the Greeks and later on by the 
Romans who gave us the present-day ‘Roman’ script. The Jews copied 
their sacred literature in Hebrew mostly on lengthy leather scrolls, whereas 
the Christians wrote their Greek texts mainly on less expensive papyrus 
sheets, used on both sides!, In later times, and before the introduction 
of paper, refined skin or parchment was also used. Letters were written 
in capitals; they were hanging underneath the line, no space being left in 
between the words. The price was determined by counting the lines. 
Further details may be useful in understanding better the problems about 
Indian textual transmission. 


0.2.a. The Hebrew text 


As early as the beginning of the 2nd century A.D. the authoritative 
text of the Hebrew Bible was fixed. In 1947, the Isaiah scroll (1 Q Is‘) 
written in the 2nd century B.C. was discovered in Qumram Cave No. 1, 
near the Dead Sea where it was hidden at the time of the First Jewish War 
(67-70 A.D.). This is a 7:34 metres long leather scroll, 26 cm high, with 
54 columns and 29 lines per column of each 12 cm width, wrapped in 
linen and placed in a jar. Its consonantal text? (i.e. without vowel signs) 


nor his mother tongue. The Translator’s NT is an attempt to meet this situation. 
It is conceived as an aid for those who will use it as a bridge between the ancient 
Greek text and the languages and cultures of the modern world.”’ Op. cit., p. viii. 


1. A scroll was made by sticking together separate sheets, and then winding the 
long strip around a stick, thus producing a ‘ volume’ (<Latin volvere, to roll). 
The scroll was inconvenient to use and for easy reference the Christians began 
to use the leaf-form of book, made by folding sheets of papyrus together in the 
middle and sewing them together. 

2. In order to preserve the correct pronunciation the practice began in the 5th 
century A.D. of indicating the vowels by ‘ pointing’ small signs above and below 
the Hebrew consonants, without intruding in any way on the sacred original, 
Matters were facilitated when the first printed edition of the Rabbinic Bible 
appeared in 1517 at Venice, based on the late medieval ‘textus receptus’ of 
Jacob ben Chayyim. It agrees fully with the modern critical eHition of the 
Hebrew Bible, which is based on the Leningrad Ms. of the Ben Asher Text, 
written ca. 1000 A.D. and to which an extensive critical apparatus has been 
added through the collation of about 2,500 Hebrew Mss. . 

For more details about the technique of Old Testament (i.e. Hebrew Bible) 
reading, see E. WURTHWEIN, The Text of the Old Testament, Oxford, 1957 ; (this is 
a translation from German by P, Akroyd); 4th rev. German ed., Stuttgart, 1973. 
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showed a high degree of fidelity, even though it was copied at a time 
before the scribes could rely on the Masora (i.e. tradition) which acted as 
a ‘protective hedge’ around the canonical text. 


Further reséarch is going on at The Hebrew University Project, Jeru- 
salem, and at The U.B.S. Hebrew Old Testament Text Critical Project, Freu- 
denstadt. These projects adhere to the sound discipline of textual criticism, 
without giving in to conjectures on the basis of a single specimen of the 
Masoretic text. Since no autographs are available, the first stage of the 
Urtext, as actually written in separate units by the Biblical authors or re- 
dactors, cannot be considered. Yet, one can tackle the second stage of the 
‘accepted text ’, as repeated, copied and sometimes adapted by the Jewish 
community from after the Babylonian Exile to the Herodian Period (end 
6th cent. B.C. to Ist cent. A.D.). This is a period of fluidity and initial 
standardization. Then, scribal changes stop; the ‘received text’ is 
thought to be literally inspired. Finally it is canonized and the fixed text 
of Masoretic vocalization allows no pluralistic reading any longer. 
Modern methods aim, in all freedom and honesty, at re-establishing the 
text of the earliest phases, when the writings became in fact Sacred Writ. 
Direct witnesses are provided by fragments of Mss. from Qumran and 
elsewhere. Indirect witnesses come from the ancient Greek (Septuagint) 
and Aramaic (Targum) versions®, 


0.2.b. The Greek text 


The New Testament comprises mainly the Four Gospels (i.e. 
witnesses of faith in Jesus of Nazareth as the Messiah or Christ), the 
Acts of the Apostles and the Letters of St Paul, all composed and written 
down decades after the death of Christ. The reliability of the Greek 
text of the New Testament is even greater than that of the Hebrew Bible. 


“With regard to its manuscript tradition the New Testament 
(NT) i is not only in the most favoured, but also in the most difficult 
position of all the books of antiquity. 


** It is most favoured because its earliest Mss., or at least parts of 
the text, come from a period no later than 150 years after their compo- 
sition, while smaller fragments further reduce this distance in time 
to about 50 years. This distance between composition and earliest sur- 
viving manuscript is much greater for all other literary works preserved 
from antiquity — not infrequently a matter of 1,200 to 1,500 years. 
The difficulty posed by the Mss. of the NT lies precisely i in the great 
number of them that have been preserved and require evaluation. 


3. See J. SANDERS, ‘ Text and Canon: Concepts and Method’, in Jo. of Bibl. Lit., 
98 (1979), 5-29; R. BATCHER and H. RUEGER, ‘ The Hebrew OT Project and 
the Translator’, in The Bible Translator, 30 (1979), 326-36. 
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... Today more than 5,000 Mss. are known: the overwhelming majority 
of them are from the medieval and late medieval periods, but on oc- 
casion they also preserve readings from the early period. Apart from 
these primary witnesses to the text, there are also secondary witnesses, 
such as the early versions in Latin, Syriac, Coptic (Egyptian), 
Armenian and other versions, some of which date from the early 
centuries of Church history.’ 


The oldest available papyrus-fragment of the New Testament is 
‘ p>”, kept in the John Rylands Library, Manchester. It is a fragment 
of St John’s Gospel, written in about 90 A.D. and copied in Egypt, 
possibly as early as 125 A.D., and preserved for many centuries by the dry 
sand in which it was buried. It contains the question of the Roman 
procurator Pilate to Jesus, standing before the judgment seat at Jerusalem, 
ca. 30 A.D. The most important manuscript is the 4th c. ‘ Codex 
Vaticanus ’ which is kept in the Vatican Library, Rome. 


The Institute for NT Textual Research at the University of Miinster 
(FGR) has a microfilm collection of 90 per cent of all NT Mss. With an 
average of 100 variants per copy, one has to consider about 500,000 
textual differences which have crept in during 15 centuries of copying. In 
fact, the vast majority of the textual variants is unimportant and the 
original text can in most cases be reconstructed. Usually, modifications 
in manuscript transmission are unintentional and are due to scribal 
errors: misreadings of the exemplar being copied which result in 
omissions (e.g. haplography or single writing), repetitions (e.g. dittography 
or double writing), transpositions (¢€.g. because of similar ending, homoeo- 


teleuton) and misinterpretations of abbreviations and word-divisions. — 


Intentional changes are rare, and were introduced in all sincerity: scribes 
replace rare and difficult words (/ectio difficilior) by more familiar ones, 
or they try to harmonize parallel texts, etc. 


When John Gutenberg printed the first book (a Latin Vulgate trans- 
lation of the Bible) by means of movable types ca. 1455 A.D., large num- 
bers of completely identical copies started to be circulated. The first 
editions of the Greek New Testament, however, followed a ‘ Textus Recep- 
tus’ (i.e. received form of text) which in case of the 16th century standard 
Stephanus edition was based only on 15 recent Mss. In 1734 J. Bengel 
reproduced the traditional text, but he marked ‘superior readings’ in 
his critical apparatus. Textual criticism reached full maturity only in 
K. von Tischendorf’s 1872-edition, which has been improved since then, 


4, K, JUNACK, ‘The Reliability of the NT text from the perspective of textual 
criticism’, in The Bible Translator, 29 (1978), 130. 
For more details about the text of the NT, see B. METZGER, The Text of 
the NT. Its Transmission, Corruption and Restoration, Oxford, 1968. 
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up to the 1975-edition of the United Bible Societies (or Nestle-Aland’s 
26th ed.). K. Junack confidently makes the following claims about the 
text of the NT: 


“The text of the NT has been preserved with a greater degree of 
certainty than can be claimed for any other book of the ancient 
world because of 
(a) the abundant evidence of the manuscript tradition; 

(b) the unbroken continuity of manuscript evidence reaching back 
to the earliest period of the church; 

(c) the meticulous professional standards of the scribes who preserved 
the text; 

(d) the constant use of the text and its integration into the life of the 
church, both in its public liturgy and in the private devotions of 
individual Christians; 

(ce) the development of the tools of textual criticism, with their 
sensitive methods for detecting scribal slips and errors. 

No other work from antiquity meets the standards of textual cer- 

tainty as completely and thoroughly as does the NT.’’5 


Research on the text of the Bible has resulted in the critical establish- 
ment of a trustworthy text, although this does not reduce the translator’s 
task to a mere, uncritical rendering of the text into the target-language. 
Therefore, besides the new, eclectic text ready for use, the United Bible 
Societies have also incorporated a critical apparatus, which covers 
approximately 1,400 passages which the translator has to consider on 
the basis of the evidence found in the manuscripts. In order to facilitate 


5. Op. cit., p. 139. The high degree of efficiency and accuracy in Biblical text- 
transmission is perhaps due to certain rules pertaining to the work of scribes, 
developed and enforced in certain monasteries: 

“The following are examples of such regulations prepared for the re- 
nowned monastery of the Studium at Constantinople. About 800 A.D. the 
abbot of this monastery, Theodore the Studite, who was himself highly 
skilled in writing an elegant Greek hand, included in his rules for the monas- 
tery severe punishments for monks who were not careful in copying manuscripts. 
A diet of bread and water was the penalty set for the scribe who became 
so much interested in the subject-matter of what he was Copying that he 
neglected his task of copying. Monks had to keep their parchment leaves neat 
and clean, on penalty of 130 penances. If anyone should take without per- 
mission another’s quaternion (that is, the ruled and folded sheets of parch- 
ment), fifty penances were prescribed. If anyone should make more glue 
than he could use, at one time, and it should harden, he must do 50 penan- 
ces. If a scribe broke his pen in a fit of temper (perhaps after having made 
some accidental blunder near the close of an otherwise perfectly copied sheet), 


he had to do 30 penances.” From B. M. METZGER, The Text of the 
New Testament, Oxford, 1964, p- 19. 
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the translator’s judgment about the importance of the witness, should any 
alternative reading be chosen, each of the 1,400 passages is marked with 
a letter which indicates the degree of certainty of the preferred reading. 
The letter A signifies that the text at hand is virtually certain (in 8°7% 
cases of the 1,400 passages analysed), while B indicates that there is some 
degree of doubt (in 32:3 % cases), The letter C means that there is 
considerable degree of doubt whether the text contains the superior reading 
(in 48-6% cases). This means that for at least 680 relevant passages the 
translator could consider an alternative choice from the apparatus. The 
letter D finally shows that there is a very high degree of doubt concerning 
the reading selected (in 10°4% cases, i.e. for 145 passages the translator 
is almost left free to make his own choice). In order to substantiate the 
Committee’s choice for any letter A B C or D, and to facilitate decision- 
making, B. Metzger discusses all those 1,400 passages and a few others 
too in his Textual commentary on the Greek NT. This shows that even 
for the most authenticated text of antiquity (in spite of the sacred halo 
of inspiration by which a canonical text is usually surrounded) the 
active participation of the translator is still required. The United Bible 
Societies are convinced “that a translator should be involved in textual 
criticism, whether actively as a potential challenger of the readings 
within the text, or only as a mere observer, aware of the ‘how’ and 
‘why’ of the decisions made ’’6, 


The translator of the Bible has at his disposal all kinds of dictionaries 
and exegetical commentaries. The Analytical Greek Lexicon offers an 
alphabetical arrangement of every occurring inflexion of every word in 
the Greek NT, with a grammatical analysis of each word and a lexico- 
graphical illustration of the meanings. Each form is exactly named and 
traced to its root. The whole thus forms a precise analysis of the entire 
verbal contents of the NT. There are also various concordances, which 
list systematically every Greek word according to its occurrence, indicat- 
ing the original case form and inflexions brought together with all relative, 
prefixed and compounded words’. 


For an efficient analysis and comparison of different translations there 
are multilingual editions of the Bible, listing up to 25 different versions in 
parallel columns or in various polyglot combinations. The scholar who 
makes a survey of the existing translations of the Bible or a study of their 


6. K. JUNACK, op. cit., p. 123. 
7. See e.g. The Greek-English Analytical Concordance of the Greek 


Michigan, 1963. -English NT, 
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history, may find much help in E. Nida, ed., The Book of a Thousand 
Tongues*, in which specimens from 1,250 languages are given. 


0.3. Translation-aids for the Gita 


Although it is in no way our purpose to compare the Gita with the 
Bible, it can be stated that a transcultural (esp. non-Indian) translator of 
the Gita does not have at his disposal all the auxiliaries available to 
a Bible translator!. In fact, the uninitiated is at a loss when he has to 
find out which text is authoritative or when he has to Search in the various 
catalogues of libraries for translations of the Gita and for relevant 
commentaries. 


The first useful list to works on the Gita is the Catalogus Catalogorum 
compiled by T. Aufrecht and published in 3 volumes in Leipzig 
(1891-1903). In this monumental work about 50,000 Sanskrit Mss. 
from all important libraries in India and Europe are mentioned, In the 
work of A. Holtzmann? 47 pages are given with references to Mss. of the 
Gita, commentaries and translations. The main articles and translations 
published up to 1925 are listed by M. Winternitz?; those published 
between 1925 and 1955 are classified by Pusalkar‘. 


In 1930 the Gita-Press, Gorakhpur, printed a Gita-Siici. A List of 
Printed and Manuscript Books of Gita-Literature, (Collected) from the 
Universal Gitaic-Literature’. The list contains about 75 items (not 
translations) in Sanskrit, 342 items in Hindi, 136 in Bengali, 86 in Marathi, 
85 in Gujarati, 63 in Oriya, 27 in Urdu, 21 in Kannada, 10 in Tamil, 9 in 


8. United Bible Societies, London, 1972. See also The Gospel in Many Tongues, 
(see above, p. 1, n. 1) in which are given useful linguistic maps and an index 
to languages, different forms of characters used in printing and different render- 
ings of the term for God (usually verse 3.16 of John’s Gospel is quoted). 

A useful study about translations of the Bible in Indian languages is found 
in J. S. M. HOOPER, Bible Translation in’ India, Pakistan, and Ceylon, rev. by 
W. J. Culshaw, Wesley Press, Mysore, 1963, who also published an Indian Word- 
List: Greek NT Terms in Indian Languages. 

The BFBS produced also a Historical Catalogue of Printed Christian Scrip- 
tures in the. Languages of the Indian Sub-Continent, up to 1976. 


1. K. W. BOLLE (The BG, Berkeley, 1979) remarks: ‘‘ The consideration that the 
Gita scholarship has not attained the age and maturity of New Testament scho- 
larship is a stimulus rather than an impediment ” (p. 224). 

2. Das MBh und seine Teile, vol. 2, 1893, pp. 121-67. 

3. History of Indian Literature (German ed., 1905-8), Un. of Calcutta (1927), 1963, 
pp. 374ff. 

4. A. D. PUSALKAR, Studies in the Epics and Puranas, Bombay, 1955, pp. 163-78. 

5. Published by the Gita Library, 30 Banstolla Gali, Calcutta; edited by H. P. Poddar 
(in Hindi). See also ‘Note on Gita Library’ in Kalyana-Kaip., 2 (1935), 244-49. 
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Sindhi, 8 in Telugu, 8 in Nepali, 4 in Persian, 3 in Punjabi, 3 in Mewari- 
Rajputani, 1 in Malayalam, 1 in Pahari and 1 in Khasi. To these are added 
133 items in English and 21 items in non-Indian languages (German, 
French, Swedish, Danish, Japanese, Latin, Italian). Other entries are 
catalogued as ‘varia’, kept in public and private collections. 


This list was the first of its kind, but no distinction is made between 
text-editions, translations, commentaries or studies on the Gita. There 
are also duplications as well as an astounding absence of references to 
general lists and catalogues published earlier. ; 


The Frenchman Paul Hubert, who apparently did not know about 
the existing Gité-Sici, collected an impressive list of 132 Gita-translations®, 
Unfortunately, the author limited his survey to western sources. 


In the 20th edition of the English Gita of the Gita-Press, Gorakhpur, 
(1971) it is said: “‘ our Gita Library has about 1,300 editions in 32 lan- 
guages, including 8 foreign languages”’, but this hardly goes beyond the 
1930 list, which gives the same 8 ‘foreign’ languages. The late Sanskrit 
scholar V. Raghavan’ refers to the project on the MBh Bibliography by 
Bruce Long® and defines his own: plan (on p. 139): ‘ At the Kuppusvamy 
Research Institute at Madras, we are working on a comprehensive 
bibliography of the BG, editions of the text, published and unpublished 
Sanskrit commentaries, translations in all languages, monographs and 
papers; considerable material for this has already been collected.’’ 


In 1891 G. Jacob prepared A Concordance to the Principal Upanishads 
and the BG®. Alphabetical indices to slokas, Slokardhas and pddas are 
given in various editions of the Gita!®, 


A more direct attempt at providing a tool for BG translation was 
made by L. N. Gokhale, editor of MATATAg Wat awa wre: A Concise 


6. P. HUBERT, Histoire de la BG. Ses diverses éditions de 1785 a nos jours, Adyar, 
Paris, 1949. 

7. V. RAGHAVAN, ‘Some Aspects of Recent Research in Sanskrit and Indology. 
Some Trends and Desiderata’, in The Adyar Library Bulletin, 40 (1976), 115-41. 

On Sanskrit in World Literature, see V. RAGHAVAN, ‘ Sanskrit round the 

world’, in Sanskrit Essays on the Value of the Language and Literature, M. 
1972, pp. 142-80. : 

8. B. LONG, The MBh. A Select Bibliography (South Asia Oc 
Cornell Un., Ithaca, 1974. 

9. Delhi (1891), 1963. See also H. JACOBI, MBh. Inhalts-angabe, Index und 
Konkordanz, Bonn, 1903. 

10. See e.g. A. BESANT and B. DAS, BG (6th ed., 1973), with a Word-Index on 
pp. 373-460. Also Slokacavanapratihavarnanukramasahita (Alphabetical Index 
to Padas), Theosophical Soc., Adyar, Madras, 1918. 


adras, 


casional Papers), 
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Dictionary of the BG (Prajna Press, Poona, 1944). After the Marathi 
Introduction follows the Sanskrit text of the Gita, with division of sandhi. 
A word-for-word analysis, with Marathi and English rendering, is made 


for a selective list of words; e.g. sRaity, Wad, WHAHT, AHAT:, THAT, 


etc. In his sTTTSATTSTAT faaaaiern Meaplay: A Critical Word-Index to the 
BG (Bombay, 1946, with Foreword by S. M. Katre), R. Divanji distin- 
guishes four sets of word-units. Primary word-units (about 3,865) are 
obtained after splitting up the sandhi and placing the text in prose-order 
for an easy alphabetical arrangement. E.g. WHT = Accusative 
singular of the masculine compound noun t (a Non-doer, 4.13; 
13.29). Thus, for each word listed the grammatical form is defined, 
the meanings are given and the references are listed. The second kind 
of word-units is obtained after dissolving the compound ones from 
amongst the primary word-units; a short explanation in Sanskrit is each 
time given. The third kind of word-units is obtained through dissolu- 
tion of all compound words still left in the second list. E.g. ufa in 
secondary word-unit afar in primary word-unit aaa isfarfaerar. 
In the fourth list, a few basic units are given, like afiq in tertiary 
word-unit seqreq in secondary unit seqreqatra in primary unit TARAAT- 
facacaq. Karmarkar is critical of this word-index: “We fail to see 
the propriety of giving separate entries for the different case-forms of 
the same word and repeating the same portion of the explanation against 
each form... If the work is intended for the benefit of the ignoramus 
in Sanskrit, we have nothing to say...In short, we very much doubt 
how far real benefit could be derived from this work by a scholar.””11 
Karmarkar would rather be interested in the meanings given by different 
great commentators to the word-units, 


It appears that a contextual approach should be recommended, but 
in order to pinpoint contrasting meanings and to exclude passages as 
inauthentic, individual passages should be carefully analysed. Of the 


11. R. D. KARMARKAR, review in Ann. BORI, 27 (1946), 188. 

The reviewer further fears ‘‘that the increasing craze for word-index litera- 
ture is likely to stimulate production of works of doubtful utility involving an 
amount of unnecessary labour, in the absence of a properly thought out plan for 
each individual work separately. In the case of a work like the BG the problem 
is not about the grasping of the meaning of individual words or Slokas. There 
are hardly 30 to 40 verses (out of a total of 700 verses) in the Gita round which 
Controversy has been raging for at least 1,000 years. The difficulty lies not so 
much in understanding the individual verses in question, as in coordinating them 
in a logically evolved philosophical system in the Gita.” (p. 190) 


“a 
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word maya six occurrences in the BG are mentioned; Garbe!? maintains 
that only the meaning ‘ (miraculous) power of God’ fits in the theistic 
context of the BG and he proposes to reject as interpolation the variants 
which have the meaning ‘unreality or illusion’ in a pantheistic sense 
(e.g. 7.14-15). 


In chapters 1-4 of the present study we survey the different factors 
essentially required for a good translation — the critical text, the acquain- 
tance with the original structure and cultural background of the text, the 
technique of dynamic translation from one culture to another, and, 
especially relevant for the Gita, the commentaries. 


12. R. GARBE, Die BG (Leipzig, 1905), discussed by R. RANADE, The BG as a 
Philosophy of God-vealization, Bombay 1965. 


CHAPTER I! 


THE ORIGINAL TEXT OF THE BHAGAVADGITA 


1.0. Introduction 


In the present chapter we deal with the problems arising from the oral 
and written transmission of the Gita, from the writing material and from 
the diversity of scripts in ancient India. As a result of these problems 
- the translator is faced with a critical text which is full of question-marks. 
K. M. Ganguli is, undoubtedly, too optimistic when he states that “‘ the text 
of the Gita has come down to us without, it may be ventured to be stated, 
any interpolation. The differences of reading are few and far between.” 
Even A. Holtzmann, who in 1893 mentions about 200 Mss. of the BG, of 
which 43 in European libraries, is perhaps too confident in the intact 
preservation of the text when he says: ‘‘ because the Mss. have been 
written so carefully, because they are preceded by words of prayer and 
sometimes surrounded by guirlands [sic] of mantras, because their order 
of contents is always followed, because they are so often commented 
upon, and sometimes nicely illustrated . . . ’2, their text is well preserved. 


It is a pleasant surprise to meet a more critical attitude in A.-W. von 
Schlegel, who in 1828 tackles the problem of the original text; he is 
certain “that there is nothing more exceptional to find than correct 
Mss.”’, and he criticizes the English pioneer translators C. Wilkins and 
Sir W. Jones for having made their translations from one Ms. only, 
because even the transmission from guru to disciple does not work 
infallibly. The scriptures are like a well, from which clever priests draw 
water for any useful purpose of their own. Even the great commentators 
are not to be believed in blind faith. Though few ancient Mss. are avail- 
able, the wide range of their provenance, from the South, Kashmir 
or Nepal, increases the credibility of local traditions. Still, one can never 
have too many Mss., never will there be enough. And, with humour, von 


1. PRATAP CHANDRA ROY, The MBh, vol. 4, Joynarayan Press 
p- 50, footnote (in fact the translator is K. M. GANGULI), see Below. 5.l.e 

2. A. HOLTZMANN, Das MBh, vol. 2, p- 162: ‘ Reinhaltung aoe ee : i — 
a copyist’s prayer, see K. T. PANDURANGI, The Wealth of Sanskvit Mss 
Bangalore, 1978: “ Pray, pardon me for the lapses in my handwriting ”’ ” 

3. A. = SCHLEGEL, Réflexions sur l’Etude des langues asiatiques, rarely ro 
p: 48. 


Calcutta, 1925, 
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Schlegel remarks that the diversity of copies does not end with the coming 
of the age of printing. The first printing of the BG, by Babu Rama at 
Calcutta in 1808-9, produced printed manuscripts, not a critical edition: 
“‘ce sont des manuscrits multipliés par l’impression!”4. Von Schlegel 
criticizes also the Oriental Translation Committee of London, for sanc- 
tioning the printing of a translation of the MBh from a Persian version, 
based moreover on only one manuscript. 


A modern critical edition of the BG is now available, first published 
in 1945 (see below, 1.3.e). Although the classical Gita is substantially in 
agreement with it, subsequent translations of the BG-text as such should 
be better than the hundreds which were published before the critical edition 
appeared. At the same time translators may profit from the considera- 
tions made in this chapter about the textual transmission of the BG. 
A comparison with the Bible and its textual criticism may also be 
enlightening. 


The science of textual criticism is a relatively new phenomenon in 
Indian studies, especially among the traditional scholars; yet, as long as 
the accuracy of the original text is not established, translations can only 
be provisional. The tension remains between the devout reader and the 
critical scholar, and it is not clear which value — the historical or the 
devotional —is the more important. However, both values have their 
importance, and ignoring either may do injustice to a sacred text. 


““ There seems to be no doubt in the mind of the scholars that 
the present text of the Gita is a redaction of a much earlier original. 
The question about the scope of this earlier original must remain un- 
Solved until something like a ‘Codex Sinaiticus’ for the Gita is 
discovered. One may, however, say that, even when this original is 
discovered, it will not make much difference to souls like Gandhiji, every 
moment of whose life is a conscious effort to live the message of the 
Gita. This does not mean that Gandhiji is indifferent to the efforts 
of scholars in this direction. The smallest questions of historical 
detail interest him intensely as I can say from personal knowledge. In 
the quiet of the Yeravda Central Prison I have seen him spending 
hours discussing and reading the text. But his attitude is that in the 
last analysis it is the message that abides, and he is sure that no textual 
discovery is going to affect by a jot the essence or universality of the 
message,”6 


4. Ibid., p. 36. 

5. S. M. DESAI, The Gospel of Selfless Action, Ahmedabad, 1956, p. 6. The Codex 
Sinaiticus of the Bible referred to is the parchment document discovered by 
Baron von Tischendorf, in 1844, on Mount Sinai. This is a fourth century A.D. 


manuscript, giving the text of the Greek Bible (now kept in the British Museum, 
London), 
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The Hebrew-Greek Bible has been subjected to the most merciless criti- 
cism of its history, geography, ethics, philosophy, prophesy, miracles, date 
and authorship*. Developing in several directions, exegetical criticism was 
elaborated chiefly by the Bible experts, although this discipline has also 
been applied to classical Greek and Latin literature. No doubt, the 
importance of the BG can only increase if its text can be rigorously scruti- 
nized and analysed. Once the original text is established or reconstructed 
through textual criticism, literary criticism tries to establish the literary 
form in which the text is expressed. This literary form, however, stands 
at the end of a period of transmission. Hence, historical criticism 
retraces the pre-literary form as it arose from a definitive life-setting, 
Finally, redaction criticism replaces the piece of literature in its larger 
editorial context, so that the diachronic analysis of the different stages of 
formation is completed by a synchronic view of the whole text as it 
actually speaks to the reader today. | 


1.1. The Gita: oral transmission 


The history of the textual criticism of the Gita differs considerably 
from the Biblical tradition, both in the amount of ancient manuscript 
material at hand and the earnestness of critical research. According to 
the traditional theory about the redaction of the Gita, the original author 
is said to have been the great sage Vyasa Krishna Dvaipayana, the author 
of the Mahabharata. If there are any obscurities in the text, they should 
be attributed to the speed at the time of dictation by Vyasa ! 


“While he composed the MBh, God Ganeéa is said to have acted 
as his amanuensis (i.e. secretary). The condition between the author 
and the scribe was that the former would not stop dictating the verses 
till the completion of the book and that the latter would not write 
without understanding the meaning of the verses. Vyasa at intervals 
dictated extremely difficult verses known as Vyasa-kiitas. During 
the time Ganega took to comprehend the import of these verses, 
Vyasa composed new stanzas... 


Even the copyists would have found it extremely difficult, in spite of 
their human weakness, to tamper with the original text. The story goes 
that Vyasa dictated the verse, aerarq aftaa--arat fagtay-aft aafa (The pull 
of senses will distract even the scholars. . .). Jaimini, being overconscious 
of his power of self-control changed but one innocent syllable, as follows: 
.. fastaq a=ate ata (The pull of senses will not distract the scholars. . .): 


6. See P. S. MATHAI, A Christian approach to the BG, Mysore, 1956. 


1. SURESCHANDRA BANERJI, A Companion to Sanskvit Literature, Motilal 
Banarsidass, Delhi, 1971, p. 115; see also below, 2.2.a. 
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Some time later, Jaimini was sitting in his hut. It was evening, and a big 
storm broke out. A beautiful woman, soaked in the rain, asked for 
shelter. There was a fire lit in the hearth. And while she sat there to dry 
her clothes, Jaimini felt the pull of senses. She tried to stop him, then 
conceded on condition of being carried round the fire three times. Jaimini 
lifted her, but she began hitting his head with the words fagtay arf eat | 
He was amazed to hear the very words he had altered in his guru’s teach- 
ing. So he stopped. And, indeed, there stood Vyasa himself, looking 
at him with a meaningful smile. Jaimini repented, hurried back, and 
changed the verse to its original form. 


The scientific theories about the redaction of the Gita make the 
question much more complex and oblige the scholar to consider the 
consequences of a very long period of oral transmission. 


The antiquity of the oral tradition in India connected with Vedic 
studies is certainly very great, and even when written texts did exist, their 
transmission through writing seems to have been of secondary importance 
to oral transmission. Although the art of writing was certainly known 
to India from the time of the Indus Valley Civilization, and traces of 
inscriptions are definitely found in documents belonging to the 4th 
century B.C., the existence of extensive written texts is not much in 
evidence. It should be conceded that as a result of the orthodox and re- 
ligious attitude of the Hindus, the religious texts are preserved with great 
accuracy, as the pupil had to learn the text, word by word, from the 
mouth of the teacher. 


Not until centuries after its composition was the Gita written down 
in a definite form, with the result that “‘ we deal with an oral tradition to 
which critical criticism does not strictly apply’. 


“In the case of works transmitted by an oral tradition the 
corruption in the original text could be introduced by the defective 
recitation, indistinct pronunciation, failure of memory, a purposeful 
addition or an intentional omission and the like on the part of 
the speaker and similarly by the defective hearing, inattention or 
a faulty memory on the part of the hearer.’ 


Especially if the text is not merely a portion from an epic tale, the 
reliability of the oral tradition may not be minimized: 


__,. Word for word, with careful avoidance of every error in pronun- 
ciation, In accent, in the manner of recitation, the pupil had to 


2. G. FEUERSTEIN, Introduction to the BG, London, 1974, p. 36. 
3. H. D. VELANKAR, ‘Sanskrit Mss. Their acquisition, preservation and _ uti- 
lisation ’, in Bharatiya VidyG, 26 (1966), 8. 
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repeat them after the teacher and impress them on his memory, 
There can be no doubt that this kind of oral transmission gives 
a greater guarantee for the preservation of the original text than the 
copying and recopying of Mss.’’4 


The question became very complex, however, when scholars realized 


that after the text was written down, a new period of oral transmission 
may have started. 


“After its composition the great epic was for centuries handed 
down (in different forms and sizes) from bard to bard merely by word 
of mouth. It is moreover extremely probable that even after the text 
had been written down, large portions of it, esp. such portions as were 
popular, continued to be committed to memory, by itinerant racon- 
teurs for purposes of recitation. It is further easy to believe that no 
great care was lavished on the text by these custodians of the tradition 
to guard it against partial corruption and elaboration or against 
arbitrary emendation and normalization: to reproduce the received 
text with any great precision would be neither attempted by these 
bards nor required of them. It was then inevitable that the protean 
oral tradition should in one form or another react on the written 
tradition and vice versa. One important and necessary consequence 
of such antecedents is the impossibility of retracing all extant versions 
to any fixed and authentic archetype, since some of the modern 
editions could not but be descendants of fluctuating oral versions re- 
duced to writing in some distant past, independently of each other, 
at different epochs and in different circumstances. In other words, 
even in its early phases, the MBh text tradition must have been not 
uniform and singular, but multiple and polygenous. To complicate 
matters further there appears to have followed a period in which 
there was a free comparison of Mss. and extensive mutual borrow- 
ings, operations, which in the course of indiscriminate crossing and 
re-crossing have completely confused the differentiae and produced 
a perfect wilderness of hybrid types.’’5 


The implications of the oral transmission of epics in world literature 


have not yet been studied thoroughly enough to guarantee the exactness 
of all hypotheses regarding structure, interpolations, formulaic expressions, 
thematic composition, etc.®, 


4. 


5. 


6. 


M. WINTERNITZ, A History of Indian Literature, Oriental Books Reprint Corp., 
New Delhi (1926-27), 1977, vol. 2, p. 37. 

V. S. SUKTHANKAR, ‘ Critical Studies in the MBh’, in Sukthankar Memorial 
Ed., Bombay, 1944, vol. 1, pp. 1-2. 

For a good study see A. B. LORD, The Singer of Tales, Cambridge, Mass., Harvard 
Un. Press, 1960. For a case study from the Rajasthani oral literature, see J. D. 
SMITH, ‘The Singer or the Song? A Reassessment of Lord’s Oral Theory’, 
in Man, 12 (1977), 141-53. Also E. R. HAYMES, 4 Bibliography of Studies 
relating to Parry’s and Lord’s Oval Theory, Cambridge, Mass., 1973. 
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1.2. The Gita: written transmission 
1.2.2. Writing material in ancient India 


Although even today, and certainly in ancient times, Hindus esteem 
only the mukhasthé vidya (the learning which the guru has imprinted on 
his memory), there must have been a “ widely spread use of writing 
during the fifth century B.C. and perhaps even earlier ’”2. 


Gold-, silver-, copper-plates and rock-inscriptions ‘are the most 
ancient remnants of alphabetic writing in the Indian past. Due to their 
perishable nature, no manuscripts older than the 2nd century A.D. are 
found. The oldest important Kharoshthi Ms. is the fragmentary Ms. on 
birch-bark?, called Dutreuil de Rhins, discovered in the ruins of Cosinga 
Ushar (Khotan) and generally assigned to the first or second century 
A.D. A version of the Dhammapada, in N.W. Prakrit is given in it’. 
The well-known Bower Manuscripts are the earliest extant documents, 
written in Brahmi script, on birch-bark. This Sanskrit text, dated ca. 
450 A.D., was edited by Hoernle in 1893-1912. Cotton cloth is men- 
tioned by Nearchos and is referred to in some metrical Smritis and 
in several inscriptions of the Satavahana period (called pata, patiké and 
karpasikapata). Katre* mentions a manuscript, written on cloth and 
discovered by Peterson, dated 1351-52 A.D. 


The use of wooden boards is referred to in the Vinayapitaka and in 
the Jatakas; written on this material, documents from Burma may be seen 
in the Oriental Institute, University of Madras. 


The most common material used for writing (especially in S. India) 
—and the best preserved, even after 1,000 years—is the palm-leaf 
(talapatra or tadipatra). Even after the introduction of paper it continued 
to be used, up to the present day. Its preparation is described as follows: 

“ For writing Mss. of important works, the leaves were seasoned in 


the following way. _ They were at first dried, then soaked or boiled 
in water for a considerable time and again dried. Both sides of the 


leaves were then rubbed with conch- or Cowrie-shells or a smooth 


1. S. M. KATRE, Introduction to Indian textual Criticism, p. 4. The author refers 
to MACKAY, Indus Civilization, p. 6, who quotes Nearchos-* according to whom 
the Hindus wrote letters on well beaten cloth” and Q. Curtius ‘‘ who mentions 
the tender inner bark of trees as serving the same purpose”’. 

2. Bhiivja-patva or bhoja patva (Hindi) is a sheet cut out of the inner bark of the 
birch tree. 

3. For more details about Dutreuil de Rhins manuscript and its script, see the 


[Introduction to its edition, J. BROUGH, ed., The Gandhari Dharmapada, 
London, 1962. 


: Op. cit., p- Si 
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piece of stone... In N. India, the general practice was to write on the 
leaves with pen and ink, while in the South, the letters were incised 
on the leaves with a sharp-pointed needle and were made black by 
besmearing ink on the writing. The leaves for writing a particular 
book were cut to the same length and a wooden plate. . . was placed 
at the top and the bottom of the leaves arranged according to order. 
A hole was made about the middle of the leaves of a manuscript 
(and sometimes also of Ms. covers) for a string to pass through.’ 


Velankar gives more details: 


“In Mss. written on palm leaves a small blank space in the middle 
of the page and a similar one on each of its two sides right and left 
are kept. In palm leaf Mss. holes were bored in them and the Ms. 
was tied up by strings passing through the holes and through corres- 
ponding ones in the wooden boards above and below the Ms. 


““ The scribes were paid at the rate of 3 or 4 rupees per thousand 
granthagras. A grantha is a technical term which signifies an anush- 
tubha Sloka which contains 32 aksharas.’8 


On palaeographic evidence, fragments of palm-leaf manuscripts 
have been assigned to the 4th century A.D.; they are also referred to by 
Hiuen-Tsiang (7th cent.). 


The use of leather or parchment does not altogether seem to be 
outside the scope of early Indian scribes, in spite of the ritual impurity 
attached to it. Katre? refers to a document on parchment sent to Caesar 
(14A.D.). Paper Mss. were made, it would appear, only from the 10th century 
A.D. onwards’. The earliest preserved Indian paper Ms. seems to be the one 
of the Calcutta Sanskrit College, dated 1231 A.D.; another paper Ms. is 
dated 1343 A.D. In Western India, paper Superseded the palm-leaf 
faster and more thoroughly than in Eastern India. 


1.2.b. The scripts 


The script used for the ‘earliest Sanskrit manuscripts was Brahmi, 
which was most probably “first applied to some vernacular before the 
literature in Vedic and Sanskrit was written in it ’’®, 


5. D. C. SIRCAR, Indian Epigraphy, Delhi, 1965, p- 61. 

6. H. D. VELANKAR, op. cit., p- 5. 

7. Op. cit., p. 7. 

8. At the 5th World Sanskrit Conference, Varanasi, 198f, P. G. Gosavi argued 
that India knew the art of paper-making as early as 327 B.C. 

9. S. K. CHATTERJEE, ‘ Sanskrit in Perso-Arabic Script’, in Indian Linguistics, 
7 (1939), 317. See also T. V. MAHALINGAM, Early South Indian Palaeography, 
Madras (1967), 1974, p. 86 [review in JAOS, 88 (1968), 390]; G. BUEHLER, On 
the Origin of the Indian Brahma Alphabet (3rd ed.), 1963; D. DIRINGER, 
Writing, London, 1962; N. P. RASTOGI, Origin of Brahmi Script, Varanasi, 
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Although the original script of the earliest Sanskrit texts was not 
Devanagari, it looks somewhat similar to it. The ancient grammarians 
of Sanskrit identified 48 sounds worthy of notation. As time went on 
and scripts developed, each character was made to represent the particular 
sound unambiguously, with the result that no doubt could arise about the 
pronunciation of a word. 


Belvalkar mentions that of the ca. 125 Mss. of the Bhishma-parvan 
(and the BG) found, 64 are in Devanagari script, 20 in Bengali 
characters, 15 in Grantha, 15 in Telugu, 10 in Malayalam, and 1 
in Sarada characters, Considering this variety of characters, we also 
should keep in mind that certain characters in each script are liable to more 
than one interpretation by the scribe because of his susceptibility to 
visual errors. 


1.2.c. Text-emendation 


Dealing with a text transmitted through manuscripts, a translator 
should be acquainted with the basic principles of the science of textual 
criticism and with the results of their application. 


The textual critic seeks to ascertain, from the divergent copies, which 
form of the text should be regarded as most nearly conforming to the 
original. In some cases the evidence will be found to be so evenly divided 
that it is extremely difficult to decide between two variant readings. In 
other instances, however, the critic can arrive at a decision based on 
more or less compelling reasons for preferring one reading and rejecting. 
another. . 


A translator should consider the decisions and preferences of 
the critic and study also the variants and rejected readings, as they may 
throw light on the meaning of a particular word at a particular time. 


A few examples may be given: 


A. Verse 2.38¢ of the BG (yuddhaya yujyasva: prepare yourself then 
for battle) is rendered as ‘ do battle for battle’s sake’ by K. M. Ganguli 
with the remark: “ Most texts read Yudhaya Yujyaswa. A manuscript 
belonging to a friend of mine has the correction in red ink, Yudhaya 
Yudhaswa. It accords so well with the spirit of the lesson sought to be 


1980; B. D. PITHAVALA, The Ivanian basis of the Devanagari Sanshvit 
alphabet, the numerical signs and the sacred word Aum and its symbols Baten 

" vin W. H. MAURER, ‘On the Name Devandgari’, in JAOS, %6 (1976) 101-4, 
: 5 critical edition, 1945, Editorial Note, p. IX. He adds: ‘‘ Mss. in Ne ra I 
Maithili characters have not so far been traced '’; see also below, 1 3.e = 
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inculcated here that I make no scruple to adopt it.” Incidentally, the 
reading yudhasva, adopted by Ganguli, is given in Belvalkar’s critical 
edition ([1945], 1968, p. [10]) as a (non-adopted) variant reading in the 
oldest manuscript consulted (N 1). 


B. For the kamat-krodho- bhijayate (verse 2.62) and krodhéd-bhavati 
(verse 2.63) of the critical edition, Pandit Vrindavan suggested the more 
‘logical’ readings kamdat-lobho-’bhijayate and lobhdd-bhavati without any 
support found in manuscripts, “on the ground that anger does not arise 
from desire but from defeat of desire, while Jobha, blind craving, is the 
natural consequence of desire ””2, 


_ C. Some striking examples of repetition, transportation and omission 
in the Mss. of the BG are described by Belvalkar: 


C.1. First, there is a case of repetition. About 10 Mss. repeat 
stanzas 53-54 after earlier stanza 23 in Bhishmaparvan ch. 15. The 
Mss, are all in Devanagari characters and originate from different places 
over a period of 300 to 400 years. The other Mss. follow stanza 23 
with 24. It cannot be that they noticed the repetition and hence made 
an omission, for, in such a case, they would have omitted the stanzas 
at their own place (53-54) and not earlier (after 23). Thus the repetition 
must have been accidental in some old parent Ms. Belvalkar guesses: 


** One way to explain the repetition would be, in the first place, to 
suppose that by the sticking together, in the parent Ms., of two 
adjacent folios, there was an accidental turning of them over as one 
folio. This does happen at times even in our printed books, and is 
much more likely to happen in old Mss., the folios of which 
were uneven in thickness, and written upon with an ink having 
Some sticky substance mixed with it. As a result of this turning 
over a double leaf, the scribe will have omitted the reverse side of the 
preceding folio and the obverse side of the following folio... 


“* Another equally plausible way to explain the repetition would be 
to suppose that an entire intervening folio was misplaced, and that, 


after copying one folio to the end, the scribe went on to copy the folio . 


after the next, nothing in the context having arrested his attention.” 


Let us now suppose that the scribe detects his mistake after writing 
two stanzas (namely 53-54 immediately after 23): what is he to do now ? 
He has copied two unwanted stanzas on a page where other stanzas 


11. The Mahabharata, vol. V, Bhishma-parva, 3rd improved ed., New Delhi, 1953, 
P- 56, note 1. 


12. A. BESANT and BHAGAVANDAS (BG, 6th ed., 1973, p. 332) who do not accept 
the emendation. 


- em K. BELVALKAR, ° Some interesting problems in Mahabharat Text-transmis- 
Sion, Problem No, 1’, in Ann, BORI, 25 (1944), 83-84. 
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might have been already written by him. So he cannot afford to waste 
his labour which had a money value, nor the writing material, which was 
scarce.. Hence he naturally proposes to obliterate these two wrongly copied 
extra stanzas by painting them over with yellow pigment as was customary, 
and in the meantime continue the writing in the natural sequence of the 
original... Now, the yellow-pigment erasures were usually made at the end 
of the morning’s or the evening’s writing, and it is not too much to 
suppose that, of the erasures to be made, one may have remained acci- 
dentally unnoticed ! 


C.2. Secondly, with some humour, the critical editor relates a case 
of transposition, occurring in the very same passage under consideration. 
Some 9 Kashmiri copyists have jumped from stanza 23 to 39, and trans- 
posed vv. 24-38 after 52. ‘‘Sarasvati, the tutelary Goddess of the 
scribes, seems to have been in a particularly mischievous mood just with 
reference to this very passage of our adhydya, and so has caused another 
accident to overtake it.’’14 


Belvalkar suggests how it could have happened. It was customary 
to write the folic-numbers on the reverse side, so that through inattention 
the scribe can easily begin copying the obverse side of a wrong folio, if 
there were nothing in the context to arrest the attention. But if, by 
chance, the lower margin of the loose folio on which the number was 
written got pealed off or broken, the folio could have lain there with the 
reverse side turned upwards. In such a case, the copyist would have 
written down first the reverse side (vv. 39-52) and then the obverse side 
(vv. 24-38), since each of the two groups of stanzas involved in the 
transposition is just sufficient to cover any one side of the folio. 


C.3. And now, to give us a complete picture of scribal errors in the 
Same passage, we meet a third ‘accident’, this time of omission. One 
Bengali Ms. (which often sides with the Kashmiri Mss.) copied the 
reverse side first (like the other nine Mss.) and failed inadvertently to copy 
the obverse side altogether! Belvalkar draws some conclusions: the 20 
Mss. that exhibit the three accidents of either repetition (10), transposition 
(9) or omission (1) presuppose a parent Ms. with a loosened folio with 
missing folio-numbers, which got misplaced. “ From this parent Ms 
have descended one class of Mss. in which the misplacement was detected 
after two subsequent stanzas had been copied; another class in which: the 
folio was placed with the wrong side up; and a third... which omitted the 
Copying of the two sides altogether.’’5 


14. Ibid., p. 85. 
15. Ibid., p. 87. 
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Textual criticism of this kind may support the theory of at least two 

main recensions of the MBh text-transmission, viz. the northern and the 

southern, since the southern Mss. are entirely free of the triple scribal error 


described above. 
D. Another interesting example is found in BG 6.7, which runs as 
follows in Sanskrit: 
faa xan: TATA TULA aartea: | 


Wa X I+ FR+Say TIT ATATX AT ATAAT: UI 
(The self-disciplined and serene man’s Supreme Self is constant in 
cold and heat, pleasure and pain, as also in honour and dishonour). 


The variant qaqraqqy: instead of wgqytaay: (which is underlined 
with an undulating line in the critical edition, indicating that the 
reading adopted by the editor is ‘less than certain’) does not affect the 
meaning of the verse. But the variant qt--arerg wat afa: found in 
Kashmiri Mss. (one dating 1489 A.D.—the oldest Ms. used in the critical 
edition is but 13 years older) and in Kashmiri commentators is quite 
relevant. Translated freely as ‘We must have in mind the treatment of 
others like our own selves’, it comes very close to the ‘Golden Verse’ 
of the Sermon on the Mount, ‘ Whatever you wish that men would do to 
you, do so to them’ (Matthew 7.12). It would bring in a welcome note 
of concern for others, the pardtmans, in a series of dtmans all concerned 
with self! Of course, it would also replace a possible reference to the Self 
in the vertical dimension, namely Paramatman", 


The fact that this variant reading is limited to Kashmir casts serious 
suspicion on its authenticity. Yet, Jayatirtha has accused the non- 
Kashmirian Bhaskara (8th-9th century, probably from Karnataka) of 
having introduced the correction THA WaT afa:, thus providing 
besides cold-heat, etc., a seventh situation in which the jivatman should show 
his self-control. Though rejecting Bhaskara’s emendation (whose com- 
mentary on the BG, unfortunately, breaks off at this point) and keeping 
the current ‘ Vulgate’ text of Sankaracarya, S. K. Belvalkar remarks: “ It 
is unquestioned that Bhaskara’s emendation highly improves the sense.’”’ 


E. Another interesting case-study is BG 2.11, where the Lord’s 
great teaching starts!8, 


16. See S. HEMRAJ, ‘ A Problem in Gita Translation ’, in Sevartham, 4 (1980), 100-114. 

17. S. K. BELVALKAR, ed., The BG, Poona, 1968 (2nd ed.), p. XX. Instead of 
reading pavamdima as a Compound word, meaning the Supreme Self, Belvalkar 
notes: ‘‘In the current text param is to be separated from dima and understood 
as qualifying samahit.” 

18. See O. BOHTLINGK, ‘ BG 2.11 ’, in ZDMG, 56 (1902), 209, discussing J. S- 
Speyer, ‘ Ein alter Fehler in der Ueberlieferung der BG 2.11’. 
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It has been argued that the rest of the Gita is only an expansion of 
some primordial word of encouragement which followed upon the benign 
smile of the Lord (2:10). In fact, it is here that Sankaracarya started 
his great commentary. What concerns us here is only a minor variant. 
The text yq1-Laraia-a arga attributes “ words of wisdom” to the grief- 
stricken Arjuna. The Kashmiri recension finds this unfitting and 
corrects yaaq-a = afirarga (you do not speak as a wise man) ! Sensing 
the difficulty about the received text, R. C. Zaehner (The BG, 1969) 
translates “‘ words that (in part) are wise’, making use of Edgerton’s 
reference to MBh 2 :61.38: “talking as (pretending to be) wise”. 


The Kashmiri recension contains even an additional verse, stating 
_ that whatever be the wise words of Arjuna, at least his behaviour is full 
of asanjna, or devoid of wit. Sankara, keeping to the original text, 
comments: ‘you exhibit inconsistency in yourself — foolishness and 
wisdom !”’. Ramanuja also feels that Arjuna’s words imply some know- 
ledge about @tman and body, but that this knowledge is contradicted 
by his behaviour. Sridhara brings out the same contradiction between 
words and behaviour “ qftsarary ately FATA ATA, TT Tesdl- (a) fa”! 


Madhvacarya’s interpretation is more subtle, as he understands 
prajna-vada, ‘“‘ arguments contrary to the views of the wise”. But none 
of the commentators follows the alternative reading. 


As manuscripts were a person’s private property, the texts could 
be enlarged with personal comments by the owner. Due to this private 
ownership it could also happen that a couple of leaves containing a 
variant version were inserted in the loose-leaf book. When such a 
manuscript served as the source-text, it is not surprising that the scribe 
often made no distinction between the basic text and the notes in the 
margin’, 

From these few instances it is clear that a translator of the BG 
Should not only consider the Sanskrit text, but equally well the variants 
mentioned in the footnotes of a critical edition. 


1.3. Editions of the Gité 


1.3.a. Editions within the Mahabharata 


The 700 double-verses of the BG are found in the 200,000-line epic 
called Mahabharata. If all these lines are original, the epic text would 


19. See J. A. B. VAN BUITENEN, The Mahabharata, vol. 1, 1973, Pp. xxviii 
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be eight times as big as the Greek Iliad and Odyssey put together. Suk- 
thankar quotes Oldenberg’s vivid description of this epic chaos: 


“* Besides the main story there were veritable forests of small stories 
and numberless and endless instructions about theology, philosophy, 
natural science, law, politics, practical and theoretical knowledge of 
life. A poem full of deeply significant dreamings and surmisings, 
delicate poetry and schoolmastery platitudes full of sparkling play 
of colour, of oppressive and mutually jostling masses of Images, 
of showers of arrows of endless battles, clash after clash of 
deep-despising heroes, of over-virtuous ideal men, of ravishing 
beautiful women, of terrible-tempered ascetics, of adventurous 
fabulous beings, of fantastic miracles —full of empty flood of 
words and wide, free peeps into the order of the course of the 
world.””! 


The early editors of the MBh found it difficult to Cope with such a 
giant piece of literature, which would grow seven more heads as soon as 
one head was knocked off, as being spurious. 


1. The Editio Princeps of the MBh is the Calcutta-edition, which 
includes the inauthentic Harivaméga as 19th supplementary book after the 
18 parvas. It appeared as “‘ The Muhabharut, an epic poem, written by the 
celebrated Veda Vyasa Rishi, edited and carefully collated with the best 
Mss. in the library of the Sanscrita College of Calcutta, by Nimachand 
Siromani and Nanda Gopala Pandits. Commenced under the Committee 
of Public Instruction, and, upon the suspension of its oriental publications, 
completed under the auspices of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, Baptist 
Mission Press, 4 vols., Calcutta, 1834-39.” 


Another edition was prepared by P. C. Roy, Calcutta, 1882-86, aii 
P. T. Bhattacarya (in Bengali script), Calcutta, 1904. 


2. In 1855-60 appeared in Madras a southern recension of the MBh 
in Telugu character, including Harivaméa and extracts of Nilakantha’s 
commentary (4 vols.). This Madras-edition was edited by P. H. Sastri. 


Another edition in Telugu script was prepared by N. V. S. Sastri, Madras, 
1871-72. 


3. The Bombay-edition by Atmarama Khadilkar at the Ganpat 
Krishnaji Press, 1862-65 (1878), left out the Harivaméa supplement and 
added the full commentary of Nilakantha Govinda (acc. to the northern 
recension, containing 200 slokas more than the Calcutta-edition), The 


1. V. S. SUKTHANKAR, On the meaning of the MBh, Asiatic Society of Bombay. 
1957, p. 125. : 
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whole was printed in 6 volumes of large ‘ Pothi’ print. Another MBh 
with Nilakanthi was edited by Krishna Sastri Gurjar, Jagadisvara Press, 
Bombay, 1888-90. 


4. In 1896-98, an edition of the MBh appeared in Thanjavur. At 
the same time R. Dikshita and N. Krishnacarya prepared a MBh in 
Grantha character, Vedavyasa Press, Sarbhojirajapuram. The Kumba- 
konam-edition of 1906-14 added more southern recensions, in 23 vols., 
edited by T. R. Krishnacarya and T. R. Vyasacarya, for the Madhva 
Vilas Bk. Depot, Kumbakonam, but in fact printed at the Nirnaya Sagara 
Press, Bombay. This voluminous edition is based on a collation of 19 
texts. In the Preface S. Subba Rao refers to a Ms. on palm-leaf, written 
in Telugu script at Ramnad, ca. 1713 A.D.: 


‘“* The copy obtained from Ramnad happens to be the oldest of the 
lot, written nearly 200 years ago. One might wish that copies of 
such a work were as old as 2,000 years even. Perhaps the materials 
used, in India at least, do not seem to admit the possibility of pre- 
serving a copy over such a long period.’ 


5. The next important edition is the one-volume edition of the 
entire MBh-text with Nilakantha’s commentary, the so-called ‘ Vulgate- 
edition’, edited by Ramacandra S. Kinjavadekar at the Citrasala Press, 
Poona, 1929-36. Pandita Ramanadrayanadatta Sastri Pandeya produced 
a Hindi version of the Srimanmaharshi Vedavyasa-pranita MBh, which 
was printed with the Sanskrit text of the Nilakanthi (86,600 s/okas) to 
which verses were interspersed from the southern tradition (6,584 addi- 
tional slokas), so that by adding up the introductory uvaca (7,033 times) 
more or less the traditional one lakh verses (vyésakrita) were reached by 
tour de force. The text was published at the Gita-Press, Gorakhpur. 


6. One more southern recension was edited by P. Subrahmanya 
Sastri in 18 vols., Vavila Press, Madras (1927-33; 1936). (Bhishma- 
parvan = vol. VIII, 1934). Meanwhile the Bhandarkar Oriental Research 
Institute, Poona, led by Dr. V. S. Sukthankar had started the truly 
‘ critical edition’ from 1933 to 1966, thanks to the munificence of 
Balasaheb Pant, the Raja of Aundh. 


2. S. SUBBA RAO, Sviman MBh. A Preface (Sanskrit and En 


glish), Nirnaya 
Sagara Press, Bombay, 1914, p. 4. 
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1.3.b. Manuscripts of the Gita 


Among the “ more than a million Mss. in Indian languages ” (K. L, 
Janert)? one could easily count 5,000 Sanskrit Mss. of the BG-text; the 
Sarasvati Bhavan Library of Benares alone has a list of about 314 BG Mss. 


The handwritten text of the BG is preserved in all shapes and sizes, 
‘The British Museum has a BG-Ms. (Cat. of Sanskrit Mss. 1902, No. 85) 
of 41 folios with minute Nagari writing on leaves of hexagonal shape, each 
side measuring about halfaninch. A. Weber describes a BG-Ms. in Berlin 
in very small handwriting. The whole BG is written on a long and narrow 
scroll, enframed in gold, and rolled up in a tiny little pipe of reddish 
colourt. The Library of St Petersburg, Russia, possesses an even 
smaller Ms., kept in a bronze container, which does not exceed the size 
of an ordinary needle-holder. The letters have to be deciphered with a 
magnifying glass’. Another curiosity is the voluminous BG-Ms. of 


3. K. L. JANERT, An Annotated Bibliography of the Catalogues of Indian Mss., 
part I (Verzeichnis der Orientalischen Handschriften in Deutschland, Suppl. 1), 
Wiesbaden, 1965. Reference is made to 334 geographical places where, in lib- 
raries and collections, manuscripts (and catalogues) of Indian literature may 
be found. Janert declares that in his estimation ‘“ more than a million Mss. 
in Indian languages exist in libraries, public and private, throughout the 
world and that more than 600,000 of these have been listed or described 
with varying degrees of satisfaction since the inception of Indian studies 
in the West about a century and a half ago... He has recorded catalogues 
dealing with writings in nearly all of the scripts and languages of India, save 
only Urdu.’’ — From J. D. PEARSON, Oriental Mss. in Europe and N. America. 
A Survey (Bibl. Asiatica, 7, Interdocumentation Co., Switzerland, 1971). 

Also K. T,. PANDURANGI, The Wealth of Sanskrit Manuscripis in India and 
abroad, Prabha Printers, Bangalore, 1978, p. 4. The author states that there 
should be about 500,000 Sanskrit, Prakrit and Pali manuscripts deposited in 
some 215 institutes in India; an additional 100,000 Manuscripts may be found 
outside India. 

Also “Manuscripts of India, Ceylon and S.E.-Asia *, in H. O. L. VERVIET, 
The Book through five thousand years, London, 1972, pp. 140-62. 

4. ‘Eine lange schmale Rolle, mit Miniaturschrift, die in einem Rahmen von 
goldenen Strichen eingefasst ist. Ohne Datum. Feines, festes Papier. Befindet 
sich in einem kleinen Etui von rothern Maroquin, worauf BG in goldener deva- 
nagari-Schrift gedruckt ist.’ [A. WEBER, Sanskrit Mss. (K6nigl. Bibl.), Berlin, 
vol. I, Ms. No. 416, p. 109]. ei 

5. ‘‘ Cet exemplaire ... est enveloppé en étoffe de soie, et Conservé dans un étuit de 
bronze doré (?) qui ne dépasse pas la grandeur d’un petit garde-aiguille ordinaire... 
Les caractéres devanagari de notre exemplaire sont écrits soigneusement, mais 
en méme temps si petits qu’il est presqu’impossible de les lire sans le secours de 
moyens optiques...fourmillantes de fautes.., presques inévitables dans une 
pareille exécution calligraphique .. . trahisant souvent l’ignorance compléte du 
sanscrit ... orné de jolies vignettes (en miniature)...” [Cat. des Mss. Orientauz, 
(Bibl. Impériale de St Pétersbourg), 1852, Ms. No. DCCCLXXIIL, p. 629]. 
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3,304 folios at the Raghunatha Temple of His Highness the Maharaja of 
Jammu and Kashmir®, It was executed in 1860 under Maharaja Ranavira 
Simha. The text is written in Kagmirz lipi and each sloka carries a string 
of eighteen Sanskrit commentaries, ending with the Maharaja’s Ranavirg- 
samudbodhini commentary and a Hindi bhashanuvada. 


The Gita text is often accompanied by translations and commentaries, 
or sometimes only selected verses have been copied with special devotion. 
Besides the Mss. of the complete BG there are about 212 Mss. with BG 
ttkas and abstracts in the Library of the Sanskrit University, Benares 
(although it is not certain that all Mss. mentioned in the Catalogues are 
still available)’. 


Another reservoir of BG-Mss. is the Sarasvati Mahal Library of 
Tanjore. It has 116 BG-Mss. in its collection’, and the oldest dated Ms. 
available there is (only) of 1653 A.D. It is extremely rare to find a 
Gita-Ms. dated before the 15th century. The oldest dated Ms. used by 
S. K. Belvalkar for the critical edition of the BG is a Nepali Ms. 
of 1476 A.D. (from the University Library, Cambridge, additional Ms. 
No. 1597). The oldest Mss. seem to relish the company of Sankaracarya’s 
commentary. There is a Devanagari Ms. of the BG with Sankara- 
bhashya, dated Vikrama Samvat 1468 or 1411 A.D.°. 


1.3.c. Printed editions of the Gita 


The story of printed BG editions starts in 1808-9, when, at the 
suggestion of Colebrooke, the Babirama Press printed the Editio Princeps 
of the BG (oblong 9}” x52”, lithographed, 60 folios) at Khidarpoor- 
‘Calcutta, Saka Samvat 1730. A.-W. von Schlegel counted 60 wrong read- 
ings in this edition, which he could easily rectify without having re- 
course to conjectural emendations. Only the last verse (18.78), he felt, 
was to be rejected as spurious. 


Von Schlegel himself published the first critical edition of the BG, 
together with a Latin translation, in 1823: “the first book ever printed 
on the continent of Europe in the Sanscrit language and in the original 


6. Cat. No. 2711-28. 


7. Descriptive Catalogue of Sanskrit Mss., vol. 4, section: Gitagranthasangraha (The 


Govt. Sanskrit College, Sarasvati Bhavan Library), Varanasi. 

8. P. P. S. SASTRI, ed., A Descriptive Catalogue of the Sanskrit Mss. in the Savasvati 
Mahal Library, Tanjore (Sri Vani Vilas Press), Srirangam, 1932, vol. 15, No. 
8774-8859. 

9. See also Ms. No. 152 in the Cat. of Sanskrit Mss., University of Leipzig, copied in 
1516 A.D., and Ms. No. 94 in the Sanskrit Cat. of the British Museum, dated 
1551 A.D. 
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Devanagari character”. The pioneer German critic collated the 
Editio Princeps with 4 Mss. in the Royal Library of Paris and one “ codex 
micrographicus ” in small script with 5 illustrations (preserved in the 
Royal Library of Berlin). He weighed every word and syllable very 
carefully. Obvious corrections he did not hesitate to make to the text 
itself, but the less certain ones he reserved for the footnotes with the 
intention of marking the unsolvable passages as suspect!!, 


C. Larssen, a disciple of A.-W. von Schlegel and author of a four- 
volume “Indische Altertumskunde” (Bonn, 1843), revised his master’s 
edition in 1846. J. Garrett (see below, 1.3.d.9; 4.28) made use of it for his 
polyglot BG edition in parallel columns of Sanskrit, (in Kannada charac- 
ters), English (C. Wilkins’ version) and Kannada (his own), Bangalore, 
1849 (Foreword of 1846). The supplement gives the Sanskrit ‘Devana- 
gari text and Latin translation of von Schlegel. He adds, however, a long 
list of “various readings” (pp. 93-96), collected from Malayalam Mss., 
some commentaries and the Calcutta-edition of the MBh. Belvalkar 
found it worth while to select 43 of-these variants for his critical edition 
(in the supplementary notes). But J. Cockburn Thomson got rather bored 
after having noted some 10 different readings in his BG of 1855, where he 
would depart from both von Schlegel and Larssen: 

““T have now done enough to weary the reader with pedantic 

niceties, which can interest but a few, and those rather of a 

German than an English turn of mind. It is, however, the duty of 

an editor to state and defend the corrections which he makes in the 

work of his predecessors.””!? 


During the 20th century various editions appeared which questioned 
the traditional number of 1,400 lines or 700 Slokas in the saptagati BG. 
The Suddha Dharma Mandalam, Mylapore-Madras, 1917, presented a 
BG with 745 slokas!®, Like R. Garbe before him, F. O. Schrader also 


10. A.-W. VON SCHLEGEL, “Letter to the Honorable Court of Directors of the 
Honorable East-India Company”’ (1829), in Réflexions. . ., op.’ cit., ‘p. 182. 

11. A.W. VON SCHLEGEL, Réflexions..., op. cit., p. 140: “ J’aimerais mieux 
passer pour un €plucheur de syllabes que de gAter par ma négligence des textes 
importants, de précieux monuments de l’antiquité”’. 

12. J. C. THOMSON, BG or The Sacred Lay (Skt. critical text), The India Office, 
London, 1855. ; 

13. Pandit K. T. Srinivasachariar (in his Preface to the BG with Gitartha Sangraha 
of Maharshi Gobhila, Madras, 1917) says: “ Such is the Geeta which the Suddhas 
hold up and revere and it consists of 26 chapters; it is made up of as many geetas 
(24) as there are letters in the Gayatri, each letter of which signifies one Tatva or 
element... ‘ While Geeta, Ganga, Gayatri and Govinda— the four names that 
begin with a ga—reign in our hearts, there is no rebirth in store for uS’... 
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began to speak of interpolations in the BG, and even tried to prove it by 
referring to the Kashmir Recension of the BG (Stuttgart, 1930). S. N. 
Tadpatrikar of the Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute, giving tribute 
to Prof. E. O. Schrader of Kiel University, edited a BG with numerous 
variants from old Kashmiri Mss., Poona, 1934. 


All this is enough to make Rajvaidya Jivaram Kalidas Shastri react 
vehemently, since he believes in the literal origin of the full BG text on the 
historic battlefield. He rejects the Suddha Dharma Gité and produces his 
own SBG, revised in the light of a rare and ancient Ms. (claimed to be of 
1178 A.D.) with various readings incorporated therein; along with this 
is given the glossary, Siddhidatri, and the Candraghanta Commentary 
of chapters 1-3 (by Acarya Caranatirtha Maharaja), its English rendering 
explaining the variants!4, 


In his introduction (1937) he assumes the textual incompleteness of 
the actual Gitd-editions: 


“On account of the lapse of so long a period as 5,000 years, 
and the vicissitudes and misfortunes which the Aryan scriptures had 
to face during it and also on account of the wear that crept in during 
transmission and for various other reasons, the form of the Gita of 
745 stanzas has not~been preserved intact. Hundreds of readings 
have been altered and variant readings crept in. Asa result of 
this, the original pure form of the Gita which Shri Krishna declared 
and Veda Vyasa composed has not been perfectly preserved to us.. 
We venture to surmise that this Gita of 745 stanzas as well as 
commentaries based on it must be lying ugdicooversds in some of the 
libraries of Sanskrit Mss.”’15 


In the very first verse he proposes distndly a ‘better reading’, viz 
qaaa Hrata aaa aaa : “in the holy field of Kurukshetra where 
all the Kshatriyas have gathered together”. Acharya Shri Caranatirtha 
Maharaja published again a SBG, “Bhojapatri with complete 745 
verses”, with original Sanskrit and Gujarati translation (Shri Bhuvan- 


This Geeta of the Suddha can no longer be rejected or disapproved by the 
champions of authenticity.’ (pp. 2 and 11) 

For a criticism of this theory, see Sri BHAGAVADGITADAS, Natana-gita- 
vaicitrya-vilasa, Madras, 1917. 

C. Kunhan Raja also challenges the claim of the Suddha Dharma Mandala 
that their tradition of 745 slokas would go back to the authority of a Hamsa 
Yogin of the 5th c. A.D. (Introd. to SRI-UPANISAD BRAHMAYOGIN, BG 
arthaprakasika, ed. by Pandits of the Adyar Library, 1941). 

14. R. J. K. SHASTRI, SBG, published by the Rasashalé Aushadhashram, Gondal 
Kathiawar, 1937. 
15. Ibidem, p. 6. In fact, this edition has only 719 Slokas for the Gita text proper. 
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eshwari Pith, Gondal-Saurashtra, 194116 But Belvalkar rejects it as not 
scientific, as a ‘fake’ Ms., concocted from different texts. : 


1.3.d. Main editions of the Gita, chronologically afranged 


The following list of some printed editions of the Sanskrit original 
of the BG clearly shows the slow development towards an up-to-date 
critical edition; some of these editions are included in the edition of the 
Mahabharata: 

1. SBG, (Editio Princeps in Devanagari), ed. by ‘ The Brahman Babi 
Rama ’, under Coolebrooke’s auspices, (Baburama Press), Khidarpoor- 
Calcutta, 1808-9, 

2. BG, (selections), by Frank Othmar, ‘ Bhagavadgitae loca selecta cum 
versione’ in Chrestomathia Sanscrita, Miinchen, 1821, vol. 2, part 3, 
83-115. 

3. BG, id est Thespesion Melos sive Almi Crishnae et Arjunae Colloquium 

de Rebus Divinis, Bharateae Episodium, (critical edition, with critical 

notes and Latin rendering) by A.-W. von Schlegel, Bonn, 1823. 

. an., BG (with comm. of Sridhara), Calcutta, 1832. 

. BG in MBA, vol. 2, Calcutta, 1836, pp. 360-85. (See 1.3.a.1). The 
text starts at ch. 25 of the Bhishmaparvan, verses 830-1530. 

. Gitarthabodhini, (BG with 5 translations), Bombay, 1842; ref. given in 
A. Holtzmann, Das MBA, vol. 2, p. 125. 

. BG, id est Thespesion Melos (see above, No. 3), (von Schlegel’s critical 
edition, revised and amplified by Christian Larssen), Bonn, 1846; “a 
few copies printed for private use”, (American Mission Press), 
Bombay, 1847. 

8. BG, ed. by Shrikrishnadas Kshemraj, Bombay, 1847. 

9. The BG or Dialogues of Krishna and Arjoon in Eighteen Lectures, (poly- 
glot) ed. by J. Garrett; “ Sanscrit [in Kannada script]; Canarese and ~ 
English in parallel columns. The Canarese newly translated from 
the Sanscrit, and the English from the translation by Sir Charles 
Wilkins, with his Preface and Notes, etc., and the Introduction by the 
Hon. Warren Hastings, Esq., with an Appendix containing Schlegel’s 
[Sanskrit text in Devanagari and] Latin translation of the Geeta and 
Notes from the German of Baron von Humboldt, etc.”’; Wesleyan 
Mission Press, Bangalore, 1849; (editor’s preface of 1846). 

This edition contains a list of “ various readings ”’, collected from 
nialayelem Mss., commentaries and the Calcutta edition of the MBh, 
pp. 93-96. 

10. BG or The Sacred Lay, (new edition of the Sanskrit text), “ carefully 
and correctly printed ”, by J. Cockburn Thomson, (St. Austin, 
Hertford, and The India Office), London, 1855. 

11. BG in MBh, Madras, 1860 (Telugu script). (See 1.3.a.2). 

12. BG in MBA, vol. 3, Bombay, 1863. (See 1,3.a.3). 

13. BG, (with Sankarabhashya, in Grantha script), Madras, 1865. 


NI HD OR 


16. SBG bhojapatri samptirna 745 Sloka yukta (Introd. in English by the editor 
Shri Charanatirtha), (Bhuvane§varj Pitha), Gondal-Saurashtra, 1941, 1970. 
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14. BG in MBh, Madras, 1872 (Telugu script). (See 1.3.a.2). 

15. BG in MBh, Calcutta, 1886. (See 1.3.a.1). 

16. BG in MBh, Bombay, 1888. (See 1.3.a.3). 

17. SBG, (Nirnaya Sagara Press), Bombay, 1888. 

18. BG in MBh, Thanjavur, 1896. (See 1.3.a.4). 

19¢ BG aa Sarbhojirajapuram, ca. 1897 (in Grantha char.). (See 
1.3.4.4). 

20. BG in MBh, Calcutta, 1904 (in Bengali char.). (See 1.3.a.1). 

21. BG in MBh, Bombay, ca. 1908. (See 1.3.a.4). 


During the 20th century numerous BG-editions have been published, 
€.g. by the Nirnaya Sagara Press, Bombay; Sri Vani Vilas Press, Srirangam; 
Panini Office, Allahabad; Gita-Press, Gorakhpur; Citrasala Press, Poona; 
etc. Translators of the BG, who also reproduced the original text, add 
Sometimes text-critical notes: A. Besant and Bhagavan Das; W. Douglas 
Hill; Franklin Edgerton; Shakuntala Rao Sastri; R. Zaehner; etc. 


We further give a selective list of specific editions: 


22. BG, (745 slokas, divided into 26 chapters, edited and prefaced by 
Pandit K. T. Srinivasachariar), (The Suddha Dharma Mandalam), 
Mylapore-Madras, 1917; 1937. 

23. BG, (transcribed into Roman script by St Fr Michalski-Iwienski, 
with introduction), (Publ. de la Société Asiatique de Varsovie, I), 
Paris, 1922. 

24. BG, (text only, first specimen of many reprints), Gita-Press, Gorakhpur, 
1928. 


25. BG in MBh, Poona, ca. 1930. (See 1:3.a.5), 

26. BG in MBh, Gorakhpur, ca. 1930 (with Hindi tr.). (See 1.3.a.5). 

27. BG in MBA, (collated with the southern tradition by P. P. Subrah- 
manya Sastri), 18 vols., (Vavila Press), Madras, ca. 1930. 

28. Variant readings of the Kashmirian Mss., as compared with the 

' Vulgate, with extracts from the commentaries of Ramakantha and 
Abhinavagupta are given in F. Otto SCHRADER, The Kashmir 
Recension of the BG, (Beitrage zur indischen Sprachenwissenschaft und 
Religionsgeschichte, 3; W. Kohlhammer), Stuttgart, 1930. 

29. SBG, edited with numerous variants from old Kasmiri Mss., an 
exhaustive introduction and critical notes by Srinivasa Narayana 
Tadpatrikar, (BORI), Poona, 1934. . 

30. Adi-BG, of 84 verses; an amalgamation of two Gitas, one of them 
discovered on the Bali island near Java, inscribed on palm leaves, 
while the other at Farrukhabad, United Prov., carved ona bronze 
plate; edited by “ Prakaga ’’, with text, padaccheda, and padartha in 
Hindi and English, Faizabad, 1936. 

31. SBG, revised in the light of a rare and ancient Ms. (A.D. 11782) 
with various readings incorporated herein and edited with its gloss 
“Siddhi Datri” and its English rendering explaining the variants, 
by Rajvaidya Jivaram Kalidas Shastri, (The Rasashala Aushadhashram), 
Gondal-Kathiawar, 1937. 

32. BG, revised text of chs. 1-3 with Candraghanté commentary by 
Acharya Shri Charanatirth Maharaj, (Shri Bhuvaneshwari Pith), 
Gondal-Kathiawar, 1937. 
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33. SBG, with com. Sarvatobhadra of Rajanaka Ramakavi on Kashmirian 
readings of the BG, edited by S. N. Tadpatrikar, (Anandagrama 
Sanskrit Series, No. 112), Poona, 1939. : 

34. BG, (text transliterated into Roman script), (Adrien-Maisonneuve) 
Paris, and (Delachaux-Nestlé), Neuchatel, 1941. 

35. SBG, (according to the Kashmirian recension, with Ramakantha’s 
commentary and variant readings from Bhaskara), edited by T. R. 
Chintamani, (Madras, University Sanskrit Series, 14), Madras, 1941], 

36. BG, (“Authorized Version”, according to Sankarabhashya), edited 
with pada-index by S. K. Belvalkar), (BORI), Poona, 1941. 

37. BG, (The “ Bhojapatri”” Shri BG with 745 verses, edited by Acharya 
Shri Charanatirth Maharaja), (Shri Bhuvaneshwari Pith), Gondal- 
Kathiawar, 1941. 


1.3.e. The Belvalkar critical edition of the Gita 


It is in the critical edition of the MBh that we find also a critical 
text of the BG, since the latter occurs in the 6th book of the MBh, or 
Bhishmaparvan?’. The first fascicule of the Bhishmaparvan (7th vol. of the 
complete edition) appeared in 1943-45, the 2nd fascicule in 1947. The 
Bhishmaparvan contains 117 chapters. The text of the BG is given in 
chs. 23 to 40 (pp. 114-88) of this critical edition (whereas it appears in 
chs. 25 to 42 of the “ Vulgate ” editions). After Dr V. S. Sukthankar 
died in 1943, Dr S. K. Belvalkar became the chief editor. Already in 
1935 he agreed to edit a parvan or book of the MBh, because of his love 
for the BG: 


“My choice fell naturally upon the Bhishmaparvan, embodying 
as it does the world famous BG, to which I was attracted since 


my own college days and of which I have been a close student ever 
since, ’”18 


17. See The MBh, MBh Samhita, for the first time critically edited by V. S. 
Sukthankar (1925-43), S. K. Belvalkar (1943-61) and P. L. Vaidya (after 
1961), with the cooperation of scholars...; in the smaller edition (4 vols.), BORI, 
Poona, 1972, the BG appears in vol. 2, chs. 23-40, pp. 1158-85. | 

The BG (SBG samégodhya, vividhapathantavairupodghatena parisishtadibhisca 
sanyojya); being a Reprint of the Relevant Parts of Bhishmaparvan from B.O.R. 
Institute’s Edition of the MBh, for the first time critically edited by S. K. Bel- 
valkar, Poona, 1945; this reprint contains pp. 114-88 of Fasc. 15 (Bhishmaparvan, 
part 1) issued in Sept. 1945, and advance issue of parts of the Introduction, Ap- 
pendices, etc., from Fasc. 16, to be issued in 1946; sec. repr. 1968. 

The Bhishmaparvan, 6th Book of the MBh, in the 7th.vol. of the cr. ed. by 
V. S. Sukthankar and S. K. Belvalkar, Poona, 1947. 

SBG milam padabhedasahitam, the BORI critical text with only the principal 
variants of the different northern and southern recensions, without indicating 
the names of the Mss., ed. with English translation and pada-index by S. K. 
Belvalkar, BHU, Benares, 1959. 

18. S. K. BELVALKAR, The Bhishmaparvan (BORI), Poona, 1947, p. CXXIX. 
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The zealous editor found out soon that the text of the Bhishmapar- 
van was better attested than other sections of the MBh. The reason why 
this text was better preserved was not difficult to find: 


“Tt is evident that the Bhishma has suffered least at the 
hands of provincial interpolations. The proximity of the BG, which 
was read and adapted as a philosophical textbook throughout India, 
probably acted as a sort of wholesome check upon the latter-day 
Vyasaids.””19 
Though there have also been deliberate interpolations in a few 

definite cases, the BG text contains mostly some chance variants: 


_ “Jt is easy to see that most of these variations are... due to 
quite normal causes such as the accidental writing of the same 
letter or letters twice, the accidental omission of intervening group 
of letters (or words) owing to the wandering of scribe’s eye from 
a similar looking earlier group of letters (or words) to another similar 
looking later group, the conscious attempt to smooth over an ori- 
ginal metrical or grammatical irregularity, the substitution — metre 
permitting — of a marginal or an interlinear explanatory word for 
the original word in the text, and in the case of a popular text like 
the BG (which many scribes might have known by heart), the copying 
from memory rather than from the original before the eye, the last 
case being facilitated by the occurrence of the remembered stanza or 
part of it only a little while ago.’° 


In 1941 Belvalkar published the BG, according to the Sankara 
Commentary, and in 1959 he brought out his critical English translation. 
Even the Belvalkar critical edition does not remain unchallenged: S. R. 
Shastri gives in the critical Introduction to her translation (1959), a colla- 
tion of different Mss. and texts (pp. 73-78), with 60 variants given in 3 
columns, from e.g. a well-written Ms. with 17 miniatures of ca. 1812 and 
another small size Ms. (5x3 inches) of ca. 1754. 


In fact, Belvalkar expanded the basis for BG textual criticism by 
adding some more Mss. for collation to those used for the other chapters 
of the Bhishmaparvan. It is worth while going into ‘some details. 


1. Manuscripts: Belvalkar knew about 125 Mss. of the Bhishmapar- 
van-text only (including the BG); 42 other Mss. give the text with 
Sanskrit commentary (mostly that of Nilakantha) and still 30 other Mss. 
provide only a commentary. Hence, about 167 Mss. of the text were avail- 
able; yet only 60 of them were collated for the critical edition and only 34 
Mss. were actually selected for reference in the critical apparatus (and 4 


19. Ibid., p. CKXVI. 
20. S. K. BELVALKAR, “‘ The so-called Kashmir Recension of the BG ”’, in A volume 
of Indian and Iranian Studies, Bombay, 1939, p. 17. 
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others were used occasionally), Specially for the BG, 7 more Mss. were 
integrated within the apparatus. That means that only 41 complete 
Mss. of the text were being used. 


The oldest manuscript used is a Nepali paper Ms. (18” x54”) of 
56 folios, with 7 lines a page and about 32 letters a line. Chapters and 
verses are numbered. It is dated “Nepalese Samvat 596” (ca. 1476 
A.D.), but it may be a copy of an older Ms. Marginal emendations are 
probably by a different hand. The Ms. gives 35 original variants, but 
nearly 20 are mere blunders by the copyist. 


The 41 Mss. mentioned in the textual apparatus of the BG can be 
classified in two scribal families: a. the northern recension, with 18 Mss. 
in Devanagari, 6 in Sarada, 5 in Bengali, 1 in Nepali script; b. the southern 
recension with 5 Mss. in Malayalam, 4 in Grantha, 2 in Telugu script. For 
recensions, see further below, 1.3.f. 


2. Indirect witnesses: Belvalkar made use of about 29 ‘ testimonia ’ or 
quotations found in BG commentaries or translations of the text. Among 
the commentaries (see further below, chapter 3) are mentioned: Sridhara; 
Anandavardhana (only from BG 2.6d); Bhaskara (up to 7.16); Caturbhuja- 
migra (on chs. 1-2 only); Abhinavagupta (without ch. 1); Ramakantha 
(without ch. 1); Vallabha (from 1.12 — with subcommentary of Purushot- 
tama); Madhva (without ch. 1 — with subcommentary of Jayatirtha); 
Nilakantha; Ramanuja (Gita Bhéshya — with subcommentary of Ven- 
katanatha); Sankara (from 2.11); Dhanapati and Vadiraja. Vimalabodha, 
Yajnanarayana, Ramanuja (Bhavarthadipika) are given in Addenda. 

It should be noted that Sankara’s text of the BG differs from the 
critical edition in 17 places (only). Sankara himself noted already 
7 variants. The main differences are: aratqaraar for aratantaay in BG 
6.7d, 12.18b, 14.25a; araacy for arate in BG 13.20; g¢ for sq in BG 
18.68a and Terra for Tere in 18.75b. 


Besides the commentaries, other indirect witnesses are: 2 epitomes 
(Kshemendra, ca. 1050 A.D. and Amaracandra), 5 Gitésaras (essence of 
the Gita) and 3 ancient translations and adaptations: one in Telugu 
(Andhra MBh, 11th c. A.D., only 1/9th of the BG), one in Old-Javanese 
(an abridged paraphrase with quotations from original Skt., 10th c. A.D.), 
one in Persian (a free rendering made at Akbar’s court, later half 16th c.). 


3. Additions: In the critical edition are indicated the extra stanzas - 


found in some Mss. as ‘ star-passages ’, because they are numbered with 
a star from No. 85* (found before BG 1.1) onward to No. 111* (found 
after BG 18.78): these cover about 27 additional s/okas and 5 half-slokas, 
with 4 summarizing sangrahaslokas. At the end come No. 112* (3 lines: 


21. 


22. 
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ge matfa: +, called Git@mana), No. 113* (6 lines: arat aiat* **, called 
Gitaprasasti) and No. 114* (2 lines: qrzarqa). Besides, the appendix 
contains a Tantrik prologue of ca. 26 lines, called Gité Karadinyasah 
(viz. a metrical introduction with 13 quotations from the BG text), a 
Gita Dhyanam or meditation of 5 slokas, and a Gitasadra of 51 to 57 Slokas, 
found mainly in northern Mss. 


The main problem about the extent of the BG arises from the 
Gitamana (No. 112*), which gives the official figure of 745 slokas: viz. 620 
verses attributed to Krishna, 57 to Arjuna, 67 to Sanjaya and | to Dhrita- 
rashtra. Nilakantha already rejected the authenticity of these lines, as 
they are not found in the Bengali version (aS <-7 qaaer). And in fact 
the BG text covers only 700 verses. S. K. Belvalkar sought to solve 
the problem: 


“If reliance is to be placed on the above stanzas, it would be 
in the first place necessary to find a Gita in which not only the total 
extent but the details of the individual speakers’ totals agree... 
The contention that the Persian translator of the BG knows a Gita of 
745 stanzas has no probative force, because the Persian version is 
merely giving a Persian translation of the Gitamana verse, the 
actual Gita text presupposed by the version being practically identi- 
cal with the current text of 700 or 701 stanzas. 


“The extra stanzas found in the Kashmir recension now before 
us total 173 Slokas, 10 of them assigned to Krishna and 7 to 
Arjuna. That will not obviously help us in arriving at the detailed 
figures mentioned by the Gitamana stanzas for each speaker.’ 
Belvalkar feels that the Gitamana-figures are somehow connected 

with the additional sections of the BG”. First the orthodox Gitéparayana 
or Recitation of the BG begins with the “ Tantrik prologue” and the 
Dhyanam, of which at least the very last stanza has to be read as the 
absolutely indispensable minimum by way of an introductory Mangala 
prayer. Then, also the Gitésara-addition was thought of as an integral 
part of the BG. The Gitamahatmyam of 24 verses, from the Srivaraha 
Purana is not taken into account for this calculation. Also the colophons 
at the end of each chapter (supplying also the traditional names of the 


chapter) — sAATTZ Tag safsg*** are not included. 


21. S. K. BELVALKAR, review of T. R. Chintamani, ‘SBG with Sarvatobhadra 
comm.’, in Ann. BORI, 24 (1943), 105. 
22. S. K. BELVALKAR, ‘ The BG ‘ riddle’ unriddled”’, in Ann. BORI, 19 (1938-39), 
335-48. 
C. Kunhan Raja (Introd. to op. cit. pp. XV-xxxix) criticizes Belvalkar’s 
reasoning as a vain attempt, because the ‘ riddle’ is no serious challenge to the 
‘real Gita’ of 700 verses, as commented upon by the great commentators. 


Pens 
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1.3.f. Different recensions of the Gita (see below, 3.3.a) 


Whatever the extent of the verses, and the method of calculating 
them, the problem cannot be separated from the manner in which the text 
itself is transmitted. Though one can discuss the terminology used, the 
clarification brought by Belvalkar is important: 

“A ‘Version’ should mainly embody modifications happening 
during the course of scribal transmission from a common codex... 


A ‘Recension’ should connote more deliberate and far-reaching 
alterations in the text, often changing its tone. and emphasis,’’23 


Usually, for practical reasons, Sankardcarya’s text is considered 
almost equivalent to ‘the original. His dates are generally accepted as 
788-820 A.D. Belvalkar concludes: 


““We can accordingly conclude that, except for about a dozen 
minor variants, the form of the BG as preserved in the Bhashya of 
Sankaracarya is still the earliest and the most authentic available 
manuscript evidence.’’24 


Still, the question must be asked whether there is no pre-Sankara form 
of the BG available to us? Gode adduces some quotations from a 
Jain source and concludes: “ Haribhadrasuri (ca. 750 A.D.) had before 
him some text of the Gité which was different from the Vulgate text ’’25, 
unless they are his own making. 


Schrader’s suggestion about a Kashmir recension being closer to 
the original is refuted by Belvalkar: 


“F, Otto Schrader ... puts forth the view that these 
Kashmirian sources with their 14 additional stanzas and 4 half- 
stanzas unknown to the Vulgate, as well as the 282 exclusively 
Kashmirian varietas lectionis, preserve a more authentic, and even 
an intrinsically superior text of the BG, which, he claims, was 
pre-Sankara.’’26 


Belvalkar declares all these variants to be of a secondary nature, for 
they only remedy some grammatical defects, simplify and normalize the 
Syntax, or smoothen difficult passages. 


23. S. K. BELVALKAR, ‘ The so-called Kashmir Recension of the BG ’, in Annals 
BORI, 19 (1938-39), 17, footnote. é 

24. Ibidem, p. 34. See also'T. R. CHINTAMANI, ed. SBG — Kashmirian recension 
with the Sarvatobhadra comm. of Rajanaka Rdmakantha, Madras University, 
1941. 

25. P. K. GODE, ‘ The BG in the Pre-Samkardcarya Jain Sources’, in Annals BORI, 
20 (1938-39), 194. 

26. S. K. BELVALKAR, BG, critic. ed. of 1945, editorial note, p. XVI. 
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One clear example of pious tampering with the original is actually 
recorded in the case of a noteworthy Kashmirian writer, the scholiast 
Bhaskara. T. R. Chintamani for the first time published excerpts from 
the fragmentary commentary of Bhaskara, as he is quoted by the great 
Kashmirian Abhinavagupta. Both knew Sankara, and the new readings 
they introduce must have been their own invention. Hence, S. Belvalkar 
argues: 


“‘ The extra stanzas which are found in the Kashmirian recension 
cannot be said to have originally belonged to the BG, and sub- 
sequently omitted from it. In a work like the BG the tendency rather 
would be to make additions than omissions. Nor is the Kashmirian 
recension alone in having extra stanzas. In some of the Mss. hailing 
from other parts of India extra stanzas, more than half a dozen, 
are found.’’?? 


Belvalkar concludes that he cannot accept the view that the recension 
was current prior to the 8th century A.D., or that it is more authentic than 
the recension known to Sankara. For this no sufficient proofs have 
been adduced by Schrader?8. 


Van Buitenen opened the discussion again, stating that ‘“ very close 
to Sankara’s date, there existed two variant texts that were equally 
authoritative ”’9. 


Another ancient witness which could possibly challenge the unicity 
of Sankara’s text is the Old-Javanese version of the MBh, which cites 
only 80% stanzas of the BG (and 56 in paraphrase), but adds also a 
few extra stanzas as belonging to the BG. Belvalkar has made a 
thorough study of this 10th century testimonium (pp. LXXXYV till CII, 


27. In T. R. CHINTAMANI, ed., op. cit., p. 104. Agraval concludes: ‘“ The 
‘Kashmir Recension ’ of the poem is not found to be the best and the peculiarly 
Kashmirian readings in the BG stand by themselves, without receiving adequate 
support from the best and the oldest Mss. of the other versions. The textual 
variants offered by the Sarad& and Kashmirian sources are late and secondary ” 
in S. K. BELVALKAR, BG, (1959); Introduction, p. VI. ; 

28. ‘ The so-called Kashmir recension ’, loc. cit., p. 33. 

In a recent English translation of the BG, K. Bolle strictly follows 
the Belvalkar critical edition except for one passage (verse 1.10) where an 
oo ; tld based on the Bhaskara tradition: the last word of the 

nes of the Sloka are interchanged, reading bhimabhi } j = 
ie 8 g mabhivakshitam in 10b and bhishma- 

29. J. A. B. VAN BUITENEN, ‘A Contribution to 


the critical editi t ows 
JAOS, 85 (1965), 104. on of the BG’, in 
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with tabulation in Appendix II, pp. 727-53 !), arriving at a negative 
conclusion: 


“It was thought necessary to undertake a detailed examination 
of the Old-Javanese ‘ version’ of the BG because of the claim made 
on its behalf that it either constitutes, or at any rate serves as an 
important fingerpointer on the trail of a Third Recension of the BG 
(by the side of the two: the Vulgate and the Kashmirian Recensions) 
which it was hoped, would one day come to light in its entirety.’’3° 


The only valid critical conclusion is that this old version is not of any 
great help. The Old-Javanese version does not support an Ur-text or any 
intervening forms of the current text: - 


*“ Nobody would be justified in claiming that the text of the BG 
known to the Javanese redactor was the ‘original’ BG. Rather, 
when his total effort of translating, paraphrasing or citing in original is 
critically examined, one cannot help coming to the conclusion that the 
Old Javanese redactor was not a careful or deep Sanskrit scholar 
conversant with the technical terminology or philosophical trend or 
arguments of the BG.”’31 


What the Old-Javanese translation should teach is to place the BG 
again in its total context of the MBh. Textual criticism cannot isolate 
the BG, all by itself apart from the Bhishmaparvan or the whole MBh. 
G. Feuerstein warns that “to isolate the Gita and treat it as a distinct 
textual entity, independent of the main body of the epic, is a fallacious un- 
dertaking ’®*. He gives two arguments: 1. there are numerous references 
to the Gita scattered throughout the MBh; 2. there is a remarkable 
agreement between the Gita and the epic in the use of words, their 
language and thought. 


This attention to the wider context makes the BG textual criticism 
a vast enterprise. Also other sections of the MBh-text have to be 
critically re-examined. 


30. S. K. BELVALKAR, Bhishmaparvan, pp. CI-CII. 

31. Agraval in S. K. BELVALKAR, SBG (with translation, 1959), Introduction, 
p. VI. 

32. G. FEUERSTEIN, op. cit., p. 57. See also M. M. MEHTA, MBh: A study of 
the critical edition with special reference to the Suparnakhyana of Adiparvan, 
Bharatiya Vidya Bhavan, Bombay, 1976; J. GONDA, Aantekeningen bij het 
Oud-Javaanse Bhishmaparva, Bibl. Jav., 1937; B. A. VAN NOOTEN, ‘ The BG, 
a source of the Old-Javanese Ramayana Kakavin’, in Journal of the Orient. 
Inst., Baroda, 23 (1974), 143-54. 
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1.4. The translator’s concerns beyond the text 


1.4.a. The division of the Gita 


Some commentators divide the chapters of the BG into three parts, 
dealing each with mainly one subject: karma (1-6), bhakti (7-12) and 
jnana (13-18). Yamunacarya (10th c. A.D., see below, 3.3.c) summa- 
rizes the Gita as follows: “In the first six lectures it is commended to 
gain well-founded positions in knowledge and action directed to yoga, in 
order to succeed in the presentation of 4tman. In the lectures 7-12 the 
bhakti yoga which can (only) be brought about by knowledge and action, 
is treated of as a means of attaining exact knowledge of God such as He 
is. The lectures 13-18 deal with topics supplementary to the foregoing, 
such as matter, atman, the evolved creation, the sovereign Lord, action, 
knowledge, bhakti, etc. The whole teaching is set forth for the sake of 
Arjuna who, overcome by misplaced love, compassion and anxiety about 
dharma and adharma has taken refuge in God” (tr. by J. Van Buitenen). 


Following Yamuna, Ramanuja divides the BG into 3 sextets (shatka) 
“the last of which gives further explanations of topics already dealt with 
in the preceding shatkas. In the first 12 lectures, then, the fundamental 
teaching of the Gita is laid down, culminating in the essential doctrine of 
bhakti” (tr. by J. Van Buitenen). Knowledge of the true atman, com- 
bined with karmayoga leads to jnanayoga, resulting in a contemplative 
attitude maintained in action itself. In turn, this leads to bhaktiyoga and 
through bhakti alone one is capable of reaching God. 


Jnanesvara, on the other hand, divides the BG into two parts, the 
first part (pirvakhanda) ending in chapter 9 (replete with brahmavidyé) 
and the second part (uttarakhanda) culminating in chapter 18 (as the 
pinnacle of the Gitd-temple of salvation, built on the rock of self- 
knowledge). . 


Although found in the ‘ oldest’ manuscript (N, see above, 1.3.b) the 
 colophons, at the end of each chapter, do not belong to the critica] textt: 
they throw light, however, on the different aspects of yoga in the Gita as 
understood in tradition. We briefly enumerate these titles with some 
random samples of their free translation. 


Ch. 1: Vishdéda-yoga or the Yoga of Dejection (or distress, despon- 
dency, sorrow) of Arjuna. As this mood looks odd in the great warrior, 


1. See Belvalkar’s critical edition, pp. [6] ff. 
The names of the chapters of the BG are discussed at length by D. Satavalekar 

in his Purushdartha-bodhint Commentary. V. Vedavagisha (Hind. 277a) freely 
composes his own Sanskrit headings, e.g. ch. 1= » ch. 4=feransana: 


ch, 72 %Ha " 
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Wilkins translates the first title as ‘The Grief of Arjoon"; ; Lal writes 
‘The Indecision of Arjuna’. 


Ch. 2: Sémkhya-yoga or the Yoga af (self-) Knowledge; rendered by 
Edgerton as ‘ Discipline of Reason-method ’, by Purohit Svami as ‘ The 
Philosophy of Discrimination’. It should be pointed out that from 
verse 2.39 onwards, the practical yoga of disinterested activity is 
taught. 


Ch. 3: Karma-yoga or the Yoga of Action, rendered by Arnold as 
‘The Book of Virtue in Works’. 


Ch. 4: Jnana(-karma-samnyasa-)yoga or the Yoga of Wisdom. With 
Yoga is meant here a ‘ Religion of Knowledge’ (Arnold), a path of 
‘Renunciation through Knowledge’ (Prabhavananda and Isherwood). 


Ch. 5: (Karma-)Samnydasa-yoga or the Yoga of Renunciation, not of 
action as most versions render it, but in action, by “ forsaking the fruits 
of action’ (Wilkins). 


Ch. 6: Dhyéna-yoga (or atma-sanyam/adhydtma-yoga), the ‘ Yoga of 
Meditation’ or ‘ Meditative Absorption’ (Feuerstein). 


Ch. 7: Jnéna-vijnéna-yoga or the Yoga of Discernment (or experience, 
practical knowledge, discriminative knowledge) and Realization. 


Ch. 8: Akshara-brahma-yoga (or with A. Sastry Abhyasa-yoga), the way 
to the eternal Brahma, the Imperishable Absolute, the Indestructible 
Spirit, ‘ Life Everlasting’ (Purohit Svami). 

Ch. 9: Raja-vidya-raja-guhya-yoga or the Yoga of the Royal Science 
of inner Wisdom, the ‘ Royal Mystery of the Supreme Being ’ (Feuerstein), 
the ‘Secret of Work’ (Lal), ‘ Mysticism’ (Prabhavananda and Isher- 
wood). 

Ch. 10: Vibhiti-yoga or the Yoga of (glimpses of) Divine Glory, of 
‘Supernal Manifestations ’ (Edgerton), ‘ Heavenly Perfections ’ (Arnold). 

Ch. 11: Visva-ripa-darsana-yoga or the Yoga of the Vision of God 
in his Universal Form, ‘ Cosmic Revelation’ (Lal). 

Ch. 12: Bhakti-yoga or the Yoga of Devotion, Love, ‘ Faith’ 
(Arnold), of ‘Serving the Deity in his visible and invisible Forms’ 
(Wilkins). 

Ch. 13: Kshetra-kshetrajna-vibhaga or nirdesa-yoga, the Yoga of the 
Distinction between the Field and the Knower of the Field, matter and 
spirit, non-self and self, nature and soul. 

Ch. 14: Gunatraya-vibhaga-yoga or the Yoga of the Distinction 
between the three Qualities or ‘ Dispositions’ (D. Sarma). 


+ 


we 
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Ch. 15: Purushottama-yoga or the Yoga of attaining the Supreme 
Being, the ‘Lord-God’ (Purohit Svami), the ‘Supreme Self’ (Chidbha- 
vananda). 


Ch. 16: Daivasura-sampad-vibhaga-yoga ot the Yoga of the Distinc- 
tion between divine and demonic Principles, good and evil ‘ Destiny’ 
(Wilkins) or ‘ Civilization’ (Purohit Svami). 


Ch. 17: Sraddha-traya-vibhaga-yoga or the Yoga of the Distinction 
between three Kinds of Faith, the threefold Devotion. 


Ch. 18: Moksha-samnyasa-yoga or the Yoga of the ‘ Emancipation 
through Renunciation’ (Feuerstein), ‘ Discipline of Renunciation unto 
Salvation’ (Edgerton), of ‘ Forsaking the Fruits of Action for obtaining 
eternal Salvation’ (Wilkins), Liberation by Renunciation, the ‘ Way of 
Salvation ’ (Lal). 

These chapter-headings (given in the Sanskrit text at the end of each 
chapter) can be freely altered by the translator. E.g. Radhakrishnan 
chooses the following: 8. The course of cosmic evolution; 9. The Lord 
is more than his creation; 10. God is the source of all —to know Him 
is to know all; 11. The Lord’s transfiguration; 12. Worship of the 
personal God is better than meditation of the Absolute; 14. The mystical 
Father of all beings; 15. The tree of life. 


Also fitting sub-titles can be added. E.g. Aurobindo divides chapter 
two into two sections: The creed of the Aryan fighter (1-38) and The 
yoga of the intelligent will (39-72). Smaller sections are sometimes given 
a separate caption. Zaehner divides chapter 11 as follows: Arjuna asks 
to see Krishna’s universal form; Krishna gives Arjuna a celestial 
eye; Krishna’s transfiguration; Krishna reveals himself as time; Arjuna’s 
hymn of praise; Krishna assumes his human form again. In his trans- 
lation of 1970 A. Bahm gives a long set of minute sub-titles. 


In the traditional text uvaca (i.e. spoke, said) is often inserted in order 
to identify the speaker. Here too, the translator can freely clarify the 
setting. E.g. for the very first uvéca (verse 1.1) the rendering ‘ The blind 
king Dhritarashtra asked’ is more appropriate than the literal translation 
‘Dhritarashtra said’. Belvalkar remarks: “‘ As to the ‘ uvaca ’ references, 
where the text itself uses a word like ‘abravit’ the reference can be 
legitimately dispensed with, and I found that the best Mss. although not 
always and consistently — obey the rule ’’®. Even without the support 
' of Mss. Belvalkar omitted uva@ca in verses 2.2 and 2.11 because the 
previous verse gives uvaca. 


2. BELVALKAR, crit. ed., p. cxxviii, 
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Not only in the matters of colophon. and uvdca references, but in the 
very presentation of the text the translator may have to make use of various 
devices in order to adequately transmit the message to the modern 
reader. Consequently, BG versions usually appeared along with a 
commentary and during the last one hundred years a definite pattern 
started to be adopted for most text-editions, as follows: 


a. the sloka in the Sanskrit original (mala pada), mostly in Devana- 
gari script, reproduced in two-verse lines or four half-verse lines. 


b. transliteration of the original (lipyantara), mostly in Roman 
script. . 


c. decomposition of the Sanskrit text (padaccheda). 


d. indication of the grammatical relationship of words (anvaya); 
this is done either by placing numbers above the single words, indicating 
the logical sentence-structure or by changing the original order of words 
to suit the literal translation. 


e. word-for-word literal translation (Sabdartha). 
f. translation in prose or verse (bhévartha or real anuvada). 


g. commentary (t#ké@) on the individual verses or group of verses, with 
references to the great commentators. Sometimes explicative commen- 
taries are given in footnotes or in the margin. The footnote (tippani) may 
include textual points like variant readings (pé&thantara). 


Belvalkar explains his use of footnote-references: 


“*..an attempt is made to cite parallel-references from the rest of 
the epic to the BG stanzas, half-stanzas and quarters. It is very 
probable that a few such references have escaped attention, but those 
actually listed are numerous enough to show the dominating in- 
fluence of the BG phrases and sentiments over the rest of the epic... 
Purely exegetical notes are, of course, avoided as far as possible.’ 


Some translators insert explicative words within the running trans- 
lation, thereby scrupulously observing a system of e.g. square brackets 
for additional meanings [yet, all], and ordinary brackets for explanatory 
additions: “Then (Arjuna) whose banner is an ape’, as Zaehner does. 
These additions are often necessary requirements for a truly “ dynamic 
equivalent” translation. M. N. Dutt (1897) dares not paraphrase too much 
when he renders verse 1.42 as follows: “‘ The (deceased) ancestors whose 
shraddha ceremonies have ceased, (to whom children have stopped to give 
food and water), fall (from heaven to hell).” 


3. Ibidem. 
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In the context of Bible-translation, Lefevere points out that footnote- 
material cannot be a substitute for a good translation: 


_ . An explanation accompanying the text, though often quite useful 
in itself, deprives the text of its direct impact on the reader. Instead 
of re-establishing the living dialogue between author and reader, the 
explanation all too often interrupts it, and finally renders it impossible. 
The translator who provides a text-cum-commentary instead of an 
equivalent literary text, erects a new barrier while quite honestly 
trying to break down an old one. : 


“The reader is most likely to be bewildered by a translation written 
in understandable, even enjoyable literary language, in which he 
encounters, from time to time, names or terms he cannot understand 
without glancing at the (foot)notes accompanying the text. If he 
takes the trouble of plodding his way through the notes, the direct 
contact with the work is lost.’’4 


In the tradition of Bible-translation there has been quite an evolution 
with regard to the addition of footnotes. Traditionally, most readers ex- 
pected a Bible-translation to contain the explicit ‘Word of God’, 
rendered in a faithful translation. Modern translators, however, stress 
the primacy of the message, and even seem to go far in apparently chang- 
ing the original wording: 

“Faithfulness in translation also includes a faithful presentation 
of the cultural and historical features of the original, without any at- 
tempt to modernize the text. Certain features, however, such as the 
hours of the day and the measures of weight, Capacity, distance and 


area, are given their modern equivalents, since the information in those 


terms is of greater importance to the reader than the Biblical form 
of those terms.’ 


Formerly, all bottom-page notes were Shunned, while now only 
interpretative comments and doctrinal statements are avoided. Cul- 
tural and historical notes, textual notes, alternative renderings and 
references to other passages are amply given in modern Bible editions. 
Besides these, there are also appendices with word-lists, chronological 
charts, maps, indices, etc. In the same way, some translations of the Gita 
have been enhanced with summaries, word-lists, general indices, glossaries, 
concordances of words, lists of persons, epithets, index of sloka- 


begin- 
nings, notes on the pronunciation of Sanskrit, etc, 


4. A. LEFEVERE, ‘ The Translation of Literature. 
Translator, 23 (1972), 114-15. 
5. Preface to The Good News Bible, 1976. 


An Approach’, in The Bible 
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1.4.b. Selective editions of the BG 


Any translator concerned with the transmission of the message 
rather than with the mere form of the text will naturally have to decide 
about the size of his text, because for some readers it may not be relevant 
to have the complete text of the Gita. 


The shortest text found is the Ekasloki-Gité of one verse only; e.g. 
Saccidananda Svami chose verse 8.7, quoted in Sanskrit and in English 
translation (1908). The traditional bijam or seed-mantra is verse 2.1la. 
In the Sapta-sloki-Gita (e.g. Gita Bhavan Gorakhpur edition) the follow- 
ing seven verses are usually published: 8.1, 13; 11.36; 13.13; 15.1, 15; 
18.65. An Atharah-sloki-Gité of eighteen verses has also been published 
for use in worship and meditation, e.g. by P. P. Gokhale (Kanhad, 1964) 
and D. S. Sarma, Upésané Gita, 1944, which appeared in English, Guja- 
rati, Marathi and Hindi. A Gita of 40 verses has been published in 
Sanskrit, Tamil and English, for the Students’ Club of Tiruvallur, 1961. 
Ramana Maharshi selected 42 verses. (Gita Saram, Tiruvanamallai). 
Dhar Murli (1940) selected 108 verses and Svami Sivananda published 
even more verses (1953, 2nd ed.). A text of 388 verses — more than half 
of the total BG — was translated by Keshab Kanto (1966). 


Instead of selecting portions, one can also maintain the complete Gita 
in a different arrangement. In his Quest for the Original Gita (see below, 
2.1.4), Khair published his Tri-ka@la-Gita, using red, blue and black colour 
for the subsequent layers or authors of the BG. J. M. Chatterjee (Delhi, 
1977) re-arranged the BG into 15 chapters, adding quotations. V. R. P. 
Das (formerly Lt. Henry Wahab) compiled a Sri Gitamrita Bodhini in 
which the translation of A. Besant is re-arranged under 27 headings 
(Madras, 1908). It has also been argued that the Lord’s visvarupa- 
darsana (ch. 11) should come first, since in the Indian tradition instruction 
is based on faith and experience®. 


In order to make the Gita more attractive to devotees it has also 
been edited with other devotional books, like the Vishnusahasranama or 
in the form of a Panca-ratna-gité, which gives five extracts of the MBh, 
viz. BG (with Méahatmya), Vishnu-sahasranéma, Bhishma-stava-raja, Anu- 
smriti and Gajendra-moksha (e.g. Indore, 1850). 


In the original Sanskrit the BG was printed for the first time at the 
beginning of the 19th century (see above, 1.3.c). The polyglot edition 
of Garrett (Bangalore, 1849), with parallel columns in Sanskrit, Kannada 
and English, with Appendix in Latin and a List of Malayalam variants, 
was a brilliant achievement, never surpassed afterwards. 


6. See Introduction to D. Fakirbhai’s Shri Khvrist Gita, 1969, 
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Since manuscripts on palm-leaf were tied together as a ‘ grantha’, 
the text of the BG was sometimes printed oblong in tabizi or gutaka 
form. Metro Printers, Madras, printed BG 12.1-20 on wooden leaves 
for the Tamilnadu Khadi and Village Industries Board. Also paperback 
and pocket-editions of the BG appeared. The transversal edition 
of Svami VireSvarananda (Madras, 2nd ed., 1976) has the following 
note: “ We hope this compact edition of the Gita with a precise but 
readable English translation will meet the needs of busy men who feel 
drawn to this famous scriptural text”. A mini-edition of the BG was 
produced by Premier Offset Works, Bombay, on 6 pages only, giving the 
English translation of Tilak’s SBG Rahasya (1935). On one micro-card 
only, the complete text of the BG can be read through a microfilm of a 
Devanagari MBh; this is a copy of a manuscript at the Hyderabad 
University Library and is deposited in the Centre for East-Asian Cultural 
Studies (Unesco, Delhi, reel 31). 


From 1927 onwards, the Gita-Press, Gorakhpur, has been publish- 
ing Gita-diaries (gita@dainandini) in which the complete Gitd is quoted in 
Sanskrit, divided over the whole year. Publishers also sometimes 
display their ignorance when quoting the BG. The Sanskrit text of the 
BG on the cover-page of Kamensky’s La BG (Paris, 1964) appeared 
upside down and the very expensive illustrated album Inde (A. Menen, tr. 
from English by B. Arthaud, 1972) gives a quotation of verse 15.12 on the 
first page, printed upside down. 


1.4.c. The BG in art 


Manuscripts of the BG have often been illustrated with beautiful 
miniature paintings. Illustrated pages appear in the copy of the Razm 
Namah (the Persian abridgment of the MBh by Faizi Mubarak, preserved 
in the Royal Library of Jaipur). On Janmashtami (25th August 1978) 
a first day cover stamp was released in India with the quotation of the 
famous verse 2.47; the stamp shows the traditional picture of Krishna and 
Arjuna on the battle-field. Innumerable miniatures with scenes from 
the BG have been reproduced and some are catalogued or have been 
published. We only refer to the Balinese cloth painting showing the 
Kurukshetra scene given with an Old-Javanese Bharata-Yuddha Poem’. 


7. H. H. JUYNBOLL, Een Balineesche dock met voorstellingen uit het Oud-Javaansche 
heldendicht Bhavata-Yuddha, Hadi Poestaka, ’s Gravenhage, 1922. In a BG- 
miniature, preserved at the ‘‘ Rijksmuseum voor Volkenkunde, Leiden " 
Krishna is depicted instructing Arjuna, who surprisingly still holds his bow. 
In the National Museum there is an illustration of the Kangra school, which 
shows Arjuna seated in his chariot; but in a painting from Rajasthan (ca. 1800), 
Arjuna sits outside on a platform, while an owl occupies the empty chariot | 
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We also have the modern painting by William Blake: “ Blake had been u 
reading the Bhagvat-Geeta (London, 1785) and had been so impressed th 
by it that he made a water-colour drawing of ‘ The Brahmins — Mr Wilkins . Ci 
translating the Geeta’ (No. 84 in Rossetti’s list of Blake’s paintings),”8 t] 
Arnold’s translation appeared in 1934, illustrated by W. Pogang, while ay 
Burnouf’s French translation was re-edited with illustrations by F. Arri S 
in 1905. Sénart’s French rendering (1922) was illustrated by H. Tirman. 2( 
The Gita-Press, Gorakhpur, published several sacitra BG editions, in fr 
English and Hindi, illustrated with multi-coloured pictures. A BG o1 
Illustrated appeared in the New Book Depot, Delhi, 1976. al 
A special effort at illustrating the BG artistically was made by : 
Paramananda S. Mehra, who worked at it for 38 years (SBG, the Gita in 
Pictures, Bombay, 1954); Vasvani writes in the Foreword: 
_ “The Gita has awaited skilful hands to convey the beauty of 1 it 
its wondrous message through the artist’s paint and brush. There | dr. 
are pictures almost for every page of this Citramaya SBG, beginning th 
with a metrical composition with the Om-nectar at the centre, a star fo 
expanding it into 6 basic yoga-aspects and around it 18 leaves of G 
lotus-flowers representing the 18 chapters... The author is studi- eh 
ously absent in the presentation of the prose rendering in English so 
that the reader may have an independent and first-hand knowledge = 
of the doctrines of the Book from a perusal of pictorial expression OF 
and the text.” Wl 
The BG As It Is of Svami P. Bhaktivedanta is illustrated with tradi- Bi 
tional paintings which appeared invariably in all the translations. | 
Immortal Pictorial Classics (in Hindi Amara Citra Katha) also produced a pe 
Gita pictorial in several Indian languages. Svami Chinmaydnanda re- hs 
commends it warmly. “The comics literature”, he says, “is proving i 
today to be the most effective ‘art’ by which the impressionable minds 9 
of children can get readily soaked with exemplary ideals and creative 
ideas... Arjuna, a confused child of his age, is tenderly guided to re- 10 


discover in himself his own heroism.”’ 


An effective application of photographic skill for illustrating the BG | 
is found in the edition of Shri Purohit Svami (London, 1978), with 
photographs of C. Bruce who travelled through India, Nepal, Sikkim, Java 
and Bali for this purpose. A similar edition of the Rig-Veda (12 hymns) 
was prepared by J. Le Mee (translator and calligrapher), with photographs 
by I. Gruttner (London, 1975). { 
In order to transmit the message of the BG to a large public and 11. 
rural masses the various media of mass-communication have been 


8. According to S. I’. Damon, quoted in D. P. SINGHAL, of. cit., val. 2, p. 327. 
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used, like drama, songs, and musical performances. In four parts, 
the Chinmaya Mission Trust, Bangalore, produced the BG sung on 
cassette-tapes, while the Shri Ramakrishna Mission, Trichur, produced 
the BG in 7 LP records. P. Lal, whose English trans-creation of the BG 
appeared in 1965, read the text for two LP records, in 1976. Vasvani’s 
Sindhi translation appeared on cassette too (Dada Shyam Cassette Series, 
201). Even Ludwig von Beethoven is said to have jotted down passages 
from the Gita in his notebook, possibly thinking of composing a symphony 
on the Gita®. E. Trémisot staged his BG in 7 episodes, with orchestra 
and choral singing, for a musical contest in Paris, in 1900-1903. D. Van 
Hinloopen-Laberton produced his Dutch MHeilandslied (or song of 
the saviour), with musical notes for singing the text (Java, 1910). 


For the Gita in drama, we refer only to R. Misra, Gitamrita Nataka, 
(in verse), Calcutta, 1923 and S. Muktarani, BG in the form of a Hindi 
drama in 5 acts (Rishikesh, 1953). In different languages translations of 
the Gita have been especially prepared for children, for students or even 
for rural women!. Since 1938 the Sri Gita Pariksha Samiti (Gita-Press, 
Gorakhpur) organizes annual examinations on the Gita, for which 
students have to know long portions of the text by heart. Correspondence 
courses about the Gita (e.g. Patracara-pathyakrama) have also been 
organized and the Bharatiya Vidya Bhavan has a special Gita-Vidydlaya, 
which is an academy for the study of Indian Culture with reference to the 
BG. 


Innumerable also are the Gita centres and the publications and 
periodicals dealing specifically with the Gita”. 


9. See German Indology past and present, Bombay, 1969, p. 4; D. P. SINGHAL, 
op. cit., vol. 2, p. 223. 
10. Only a few examples are mentioned here. 
V. S. CAUDHURI, Cheleder Gita (for children, in simple Bengali), Dacca, 1921. 
L. MIRCHANDANI, Gitd-essence for children, Yoga Vedanta Forest Academy, 
Rishikesh, 1954. 
Idem, Gita for the Young, ibidem, 1954. 
‘ Prakasa’ U. SIMHA, Baéla-BG, Darbhanga, 1961. 
V. K. SROTRIYA, Méalanci Gita, Pune, 1971. 
K. VANDOPADHYAYA, Meyeder Gita (for girls), Calcutta, 1922. 
M. BHUTALINGAM, Béla MBz (illustr.), (PrakaSan Vibhaga, Govt. of India), 
New Delhi, 1979. 
T. S. VARMA, Bdla-Gita; Y. SEN, Sisugiia. 
11. M. S. MARATHE, Gitdgita, Bombay, 1904. 
N, C. KELKAR, Gdvrana Gita, Poona, 1944; (in simple Marathi, in the form 
of a dialogue between the author and a villager). 
12. E.g. The Department of Religious Studies at the University of Sydney is publishing 
The Journal of Studies in the BG. 


CHAPTER II 


A ‘DYNAMIC EQUIVALENCE’ TRANSLATION 


A good transcultural translation cannot be made once and for all. 
The target languages are in constant development and translators must 
continually renew their interiorizing understanding of the source-text 
and the dynamic expression in their target language. At the same time, 
the literary and cultural setting of the source-text — especially if written 
in ancient times—has to be thoroughly studied and taken into 
consideration. 


The Gita text is a good—and short —example for a case-study 
which could give interesting information to all transcultural translators 
about the problems inherent in the translation of an ancient sacred text. 
A study, in detail, of existing translations of the Gita is a rewarding 
enterprise, but cannot be made by one scholar only. We have limited 
our study to some introductory remarks and to a substantial survey of 
translations. This list can be used for research in two directions: one, 
a scholar may study e.g. translations of the Gita in the early 19th century 
in both Indian and non-Indian languages; or two, he may study one 
particular language and focus his attention on the development of a 
language over two centuries using verses of the Gita as samples. 


For the translation of the Gita all kinds of methods have been 
tried, e.g. free and literal translations, prose or verse, paraphrases, with 
and without commentary, and the would-be translator can draw his 
conclusions from the successes and errors of his predecessors. 


Translators of the Gita (mainly into non-Indian languages) and of 
the Bible (into any modern language) face very similar problems. They 
write for a reader who belongs to a culture totally different from the 
source-text, which is religious, ancient and literary and, like the books of 
the Bible, the Gita belongs to a special type of literature, called ‘Scripture’. 


2.1. Translating a Scripture 


Sastranuvada or the translation of a Scripture is not an easy task. 
Yet, in spite of the effort required, it has been the most ancient and the most 
frequent exercise in the field of translation. The Jewish Scripture was 
already translated from Hebrew into Greek before the common era and 
today, after 2,000 years, translators of the Bible have at their disposal 
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ancient manuscripts, a modern critical mind and all linguistic and literary 
knowledge required. 


In the present chapter we intend to describe the setting of the Gita 
at the time of its composition and apply the appropriate method for 
Scripture translation, viz. Dynamic Equivalence, to ‘the translation of 
the Gita, illustrating the theory with a few examples. 


The specific problems with regard to the translation of the Gita arise 
mainly from the fact that it is a Scripture with an inspiring message, a 
mystical content and a literary presentation. 


2.1.a. The inspiring message of the Gita 


The Gita contains a message which is apparently so universally 
‘human’ that its meaning remains relevant to all ages and cultures. 
It is not a ‘neutral’ text, but one which has played a significant role in 
India’s religious and philosophical schools as well as in the practical life 
of the average person. It is neither a ‘sectarian’ text, because any 
scripture which is called inspired does not only derive its sacredness from 
the subjective belief of its worshippers. The Gita-text is loaded with a 
dynamic inspiration which lifts up and moves the heart and mind of the 
reader. 


““ The Gita could be read through in two or three hours. But to 
understand and assimilate all that it contains would probably take a 
whole lifetime... We may read the Gita a thousand times and 
think we have exhausted its meaning, but the next time we go to it 
we get a new light which we never dreamt of before. The sugges- 
tiveness of this wonderful book is really infinite, if only we begin to 
interpret it for ourselves in terms of our own experience.” 


Being a sacred text, the Gita has meanings which may be clear to a 
person only in particular circumstances of his life. Lal clearly defends 
the theory that a translation of the BG should be practical, meant to 
stir the heart of the common reader: 


“ The common man’s interest in the Gita is purely pragmatic. He 
does not bother whether Krishna was a historical person, when and 
where he lived, and whether such profound discussion could have 
taken place on a field of battle. Nor is he concerned with contro- 
versies about the meanings of subtle phrases or the relative superiority 
of various disciplines. 


“What he wants is to learn as quickly as possible the principle 
teachings of the Gita in order to live by them. He would have them 


1. D. S. SARMA, The BG, Madras, 1940 (3rd ed.), p. vi. 
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highlighted and explained to him in simple, clear and convincing 
words so as to facilitate their assimilation for practical use.’ 


In his Prologue to the translation of the Gita by de Nicolas, R. Pan- 
nikar rightly emphasizes that the reader should be dependent upon and 
at the same time independent from the sacred text: dependent upon the 
text in as far as it is an embodied model of such inspiration, from which 
real vision can be drawn, and independent from the text in order to be 
inspired by his own situation and reflection upon it’. 


Consequently, for a translator, reading the original text is not a 
purely linguistic exercise. He should know that the text has been and 
can be a source of inspiration, that its message is the expression of an 
inspiration. 


Strictly speaking, the Gita does not qualify as a ‘revealed’ text 
(Sruti). It is part of the Smriti literature. Yet, even today, “‘ to most 
good Vishnuites, the Gita is what the New Testament is to good Christians. 
It is their chief devotional book; in it millions of Hindus have for centuries 
found their principal source of religious inspiration.’ 


Thus, the text of the BG becomes a tool for a dynamic inspiration 
which comes at the occasion of reading the text and it is not clear whether 
the text itself can claim any inspiration. Gandhiji had certainly great 
respect for the text of the Gita, although he remarked: “I exercise my 
judgment about every scripture, including the Gita. I cannot let a 
scriptural text supersede my reason.’ Yet, the rational approach has 
to be respectful: “‘ A prayerful study and experience are essential for a 
correct interpretation of the Scriptures... Those who are lacking in 
bhakti, lacking in faith, are ill qualified to interpret the Scriptures.’ 


2. R. B. LAL, The Gita in the Light of Modern Science, Bombay, 1970, p. x. 
Aurobindo too is of the opinion that “if we steep ourselves in the spirit of 

this great Scripture and, above all, if we have tried to live in that spirit, we may 
be sure of finding in it as much real truth as we are capable of receiving as well 
as the spiritual influence and actual help that, personally, we were intended to 
derive from it. And that is after all what Scriptures were to give, the rest is 
academical disputation or theological dogma”, in A. ROY, ed., The Message of 
the Gita, 1938, p. 2. 

- A. DE NICOLAS, Avatava, New York, 1976; Prologue by Pannikar, p. xi. 

- F. EDGERTON, The BG or Song of the Blessed One, Chicago, 1925, p. 1. 

- In Harijan, 5 Dec. 1936. 

. M. K. GANDHI, The Teaching of the Gita, ed. by A. HINGORANI, Bombay, 
1962, p. 13. 
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To the Christian translator too the Gita appears as a unique text which 
‘inspires’ the reader’. The translator should retrace the original meaning 
of the text, which may be beyond words; this meaning is the self-expression 
of an individual (or individuals) who tried to describe what arose in his 
mind or what appeared to him as a communication from the Divine. 


It is the contribution of modern hermeneutics® to make the translator 
aware of the whole ‘world’ of a text and make him find the original 
*hermeneia ’ or meaning of the text as the self-expression of the author. 
As soon as the personal experience has been fixed in a text, this takes on 
a life of its own in the world of language. Hence, the translator should 
also take into account the living contextual wording of the message as 
it is carried through different ages and cultures. The hermeneutic con- 
sideration of a text should aim at an interpretation of the meaning which 
was actually conveyed to the reader at the beginning. Consequently, 
the translator must not only feel empathy with the original inspiration, 
by penetrating into the ancient scriptural world; he must also allow the 
text in its source language to make its initial impact on him, in order to 
be ‘translated’ into the present text and its enacted signification. Then 
only can he ‘translate’ the text as a word-event and let it speak again 
for the reader in the target language, thus bringing about a new revelation. 


In other words, the work of translating begins with a recapturing of 
the insight which entered the consciousness of the ‘seer’ and which he 
communicated to his disciples, so that they too could participate in his 
experience®, The transcultural translator of an inspired text can be 
compared to a good instructor of mystical literature, like Svami 
Shankarananda who “prepared his classes by reflecting early in the 
morning on the particular aphorism which he was going to expound to 
us. He then meditated; and at the class he gave not what he had read 
in the commentaries, but what came out of his heart. As soon as 
the personal act of uttering the initial perception is over, the message, 
now captured in words, acquires a life and an evolution of its own. 


7. See I. VEMPENY, Inspiration in the non-Biblical Scriptures, Theol. Pub., Banga- 
lore, 1973. 

8. The Greek verb hermeneo does not only mean ‘to interpret, to translate’, but 
also ‘to put into words, to communicate in articulate speech ’. 

See A.C. THISELTON, ‘‘ ‘The Interpretation of Tongues: a New Suggestion 
in the Light of Greek Usage in Philo and Josephus’, in The Journal of Theol. Stud., 
30 (1979), 15-36. 

9. See T. M. MANICKAM, “‘‘ Insight’ as Inspiration and ‘ Anubhava’ as Revelation 
in the Hindu Scriptures’, in Research Seminary on Non-Biblical Scriptures, ed. by 
D. S. AMALORPAVADASS, Bangalore, 1976, 

10. VANDANA, Gurus, Ashrams and Christians, 1978, p- 7. 
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On the level of language it can be carried unto different ages and cultures 
and, if properly translated, the original experiential communication may 
stir the reader again. 


Only after this interiorization of the message can the translator 
re-formulate the guru’s inspiration, thus making the new disciple (i.e. the 
reader) in his own situation regain the original experience and pre- 
conceptualized insight. A translation of the Sanskrit Gita should bring 
about the dynamic emergence of the inner sense of the Gité. The 
inspiration of 2,000 years ago is not just repeated but mediated by the 
very modification of the initial formulation. As a result, the reader 
should be able to stand apart from the text and not get fixed in the 
context. Was it not the very problem of Arjuna that he was so involved 
in his situation that he could no longer discern what was really right? 
“To take the Gita’s words literally would be to fall into the same mis- 
conception that led Arjuna to his crisis and the reader to a possible 
misunderstanding and/or institutionalization of man’s hope, faith, charity 
and even [to] crisis and despair.”" Within the context of the 
Mahabharata the author(s) of the Gita have taken a specific person 
(Arjuna) in a concrete, historico-political situation and described his 
insight against the background of this person’s crisis. Therefore, “‘ the 
translator is bound by what stands there [in the source-text] and yet 
he cannot simply convert what is said out of the foreign language into 
his own without himself becoming again the one Saying it”!2, Gadamar 
further remarks: 


“ The understanding of a text has not begun at all as long as the 
text remains mute. But a text can begin to speak... When it does 
begin to speak, however, it does not simply speak its word, always 
the same, in lifeless rigidity, but gives ever new answers to the person 
who questions it and poses ever new questions to him who answers 
It. To understand a text is to come to understand oneself in a 

' kind of dialogue. This contention is confirmed by the fact that the 
concrete dealing with a text yields understanding only when what is 
Said in the text begins to find expression in the interpreter’s own 
language.’”28 


Philology and historical disciplines remain necessary auxiliaries for 
understanding the source-medium and re-creating the atmosphere of the 
original intellectual and devotional milieu. This return to the past is 
insufficient and the translator has to build a bridge between two con- 


11. A. DE NICOLAS, Avatara, New York, 1976, p. 379. 

12. H. G. GADAMAR, Philosophical Hermeneutics (tr. from German and), ed. by 
O. LINGE, Berkeley, 1977, p. 67. 

13. Ibidem, p. 57. 
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textual situations: he has to understand fully the original setting and 
gtasp the message as it was worded then and there. “If we are to know 
other people, other cultures, we must get under their skin in their own 
terms.”* At the same time the translator has to return to his own 
interpretative situation in order to re-incarnate the message for himself 
and for his contemporaries. - 


It would appear that translations of the Gita on the whole fail to 
do justice to the two poles of the contextual field in which they operate, 
being “‘ out of touch with today’s as well as the Gita’s context 25, 


Every translation is less than the original, even if it is a masterly 
re-creation, and “the requirement that a translation has to be faithful 
cannot remove the fundamental gulf between the two languages 6, Yet, 
the gulf can be bridged because there is a common hermeneutical ex- 
perience. The foreign language can be received, although within one’s 
own horizon. It can gain new validity, within one’s own concepts. 
Translation permits a transcultural dialogue -and allows foreign and 
personal elements to merge into a new form. No doubt, what is found 
in a particular formulation of one language is altered when rendered in 
another language and is thus introduced into a linguistic world structured 
differently. 


Applying the contribution of modern hermeneutics to translations 
of the BG, Feuerstein writes: 


“Fortunately enough, scholars are beginning to realize that a purely 
philological and antiquarian treatment of texts like the Gita cannot 
do justice to. their true content and a more adequate, ‘ contextual ’ 
approach to the study of these scriptures is gaining headway. 
Nevertheless, philology and the historical disciplines are instrumental 
factors in understanding both the archaic language medium in which 
the Gita was transmitted and also in re-creating the intellectual 
milieu in which it was composed.’’2? 


2.1.b. The mystical content 


Edgerton points to the 11th chapter of the Gita, entitled The Mystic 
Vision of God as being particularly hard to translate: 


“The greater part of the eleventh chapter of the Gita is devoted 
to the confessedly vain attempt to describe this indescribable. The 
ecstatic language of the description is hard to transfer to another 


14. A. DE NICOLAS, op. cit., p. 335. 

15. Ibidem, p. 167. 

16. H. G. GADAMAR, Truth and Method (German, 1960), London, 1975, p. 347. 
17. G, FEUERSTEIN, Introduction to the BG, London, 1974, pp. 60-61, 
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tongue. Even in externals the passage differs from its surroundings; 
instead of the sober meter of most of the poem, it breaks forth into 
more elaborate lyric measures, which Sir Edwin Arnold imitates in 
his English version.’ 


The usual approach to a mystical text is to assume that the initial 
experience behind it was so deep and mysterious that it could not be 
expressed fully. But even knowing this, the mystic would at least attempt 
to describe something of his profound experience. However, in his study 
about the language of mysticism, Organ contends that we are mistaken 
in assuming that the mystic is communicating the content of his experience, 
Communication of ideas is only one of the purposes of language. The 
statements of the mystic convey an emotional or motivational meaning. 
He uses language in a non-communicative fashion. When he verbalizes 
his experience, it is not to communicate some information, but to 
motivate, to stimulate, to invite others to see their own enlightenment 
in their own way?. 


A ‘true’ mystical ‘ communication’ is not the correct description of | 


an experience; it is the successful motivation of another to the realization 
of his own mystical experience. Truth in mysticism is a form of pragmatic 
truth. If a mystic through his statements woos another to discover his 
own Salvation in his own way; then the mystic may be said to have spoken 
truly. The way of salvation is unique to each individual... The 
Bhagavad Gita invites the Hindu to select any one of the four yogas 
(works, thought, meditation, devotion) and to stay with it, since all roads 
lead to the top of the mountain. Why should a mystic try to communicate 
his way of liberation when each man must find his own? Organ further 
makes an interesting comparison with the Indian context: “ The verba- 
lizing mystic is a guru, that is, an enlightened man who is primarily 
concerned about the salvation of his pupil, as distinguished froma pandit 


who is a clever man primarily concerned about the education of his 
pupil.’’3 . 


A mystical text is not meant to be understood intellectually, but is 
to help one seek liberation. Consequently, the correct approach to a 
mystic passage in the Gita is not the mere linguistic analysis in terms of 
intellectual understanding. The translator has to captivate the moti- 
vational expression which is conveyed through the images in order to 
invite the listener (or the reader) to a personal surrender. He has to 
find an adequate form or style in which to express this invitation. 


1. Op. cit., p. 155. 


2. T. W. ORGAN, Western Approaches to Eastern Philosophy, Ohio Un. Press, 1975, 
p- 167. 
3. Ibidem, p. 166. 
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Svami Prabhavananda and C. Isherwood realized that they had to 
translate the Gita in a variety of styles, partly prose and partly verse. 
For example, describing the contrast between the first and the eleventh 
chapter, they say: “‘ The first chapter is pure epic, continuing in the mood 
of the Mahabharat. The shouting of the warriors, the neighing of horses 
and the outlandish names of chieftains are still sounding in our ears as 
the dialogue between Krishna and Arjuna begins. To translate this epic 
prologue as though it belonged to the philosophical discourse which 
follows would be to cut the Gita right out of its historical setting and 
deprive it of its vivid local colour.’ 


2.1.c. The literary presentation of the Gita 


The inspiration of the Gita comes to us in a work of special literary 
beauty (although there are quite a few works in Sanskrit literature with 
a much higher literary quality!) and the translator has to preserve the 
literary expressiveness and effectiveness of the original. The embodiment 
of the initial vision took place on a level which transcends the linguistic 
context of a mere syntactical string of words. ‘“‘The BG has been 
exhaustively studied, both in India and in the West, with regard to its 
content. Little attention, however, has been given to its form, and least of 
all to its poetical or stylistic form.’ 


Attempts have been made, however, to investigate the literary beauty 
of the BG. Kulapati points out that “ the immense popularity of the Geeta 
arises not only because its message provides moral and spiritual strength 
to man, but also for its wonderful literary form... The language is 
lucid and simple though pregnant with meaning, perspicuous and pene- 
trating. It has the freshness of the early spoken language of the days of 


4. S. PRABHAVANANDA and C. ISHERWOOD, The Song of God: Bhagavad 
Gita, Vedanta Society, 1944, Translators’ Preface. 

They further remark: “‘ The Gita is also prophetic. Like the Vision of Isaiah 
or the Psalms of David, it contains ecstatic mystical utterances about the nature 
and attributes of God. These are poetry, and demand poetic expression. The 
diction must try to correspond to the inspiration. Ordinary prose will render 
them flat and boring. 

“Finally, the Gita is a gospel. Its essential message is timeless. In words 
which belong to no one language, race or epoch, incarnate God speaks to man, 
His friend. Here, the translator must forget all about Vedanta philosophy and 
Sanskrit terms; all about India and the West, Krishna and Arjuna, past and 
future. He must aim at the utmost simplicity.” 


—_= 


. L. RENOU, Sanskrit et Culture, p. 161. 
2. M. B. EMENEAU, ‘ BG Notes’ in Mélanges d’Indianisme a la mémotre de Louis 
Renou, Paris, 1968, p. 269. 
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old. Its apt.similes and metaphors have gone into the making of Sanskrit 
literature, and through it, of all our Indian languages. Truth is driven 
home by words used in sharp contrast or in epigrammatic form, and some 
of the heart-stirring calls are couched in a language which, when read 
over and over again, becomes part of the mental content of the reader.’ 
The author quotes a few examples of phrases which cannot fail to stick 
to the memory of the reader: ay: Hag HUTA (2.50, yoga is perfec- 
tion in action); a q wad: TTRafa (9.31, my devotee shall not perish); 
a fe searmadq sia sift ara aeofa (6.40, Never shall anyone who 
does good, dear friend, come to the path of woe). 


Some of the important literary qualities and devices of the Gita are 
briefly described by Athavale: 


“ The first great merit that the poem possesses is its dramatic and 
striking beginning which rouses the curiosity of the reader, and asks 
him to go through the entire composition. Another outstanding 
merit of the poem is its easy flow and therefore the sermons of the 
Lord do not become boring to the listener or reader. Again the 
song is not monotonous, because the sermon is interspersed with 
questions put by Arjuna to the Lord. i 


“Another device used to avoid this monotony is the use of different 
metres. In addition to these merits, the poem possesses the quality 
of * prasada ’, i.e. the simplicity of language and benediction. This is 
one of the reasons why the BG is so popular and why in many homes 
it is daily recited... The element of ‘adbhuta’ (awe and wonder) 
especially in the chapter of Vibhiitiyoga and Visvariipadargana adds 
grace to the poem.’ 


Emeneau argues that neglect of literary criticism may distort the trans- 
lation. The epic context of the Gita should make the translator alert to 
the poetic devices of repetition, chiasms, refrains, concatenation and 
antithesis, which affect the meaning of words in a whole discourse, beyond 
the simple verse: 


“ It has been pointed out that the epic style typically involves unitary 
composition of long passages, whereas the later poetic Style (kévya) 
just as typically composes one verse at a time, even when it deals 
with epic subjects. Those who are nurtured in the kavya style and 
are trained to appreciate its values may well fail to read the epic with 
an eye to the implications of this difference of technique.’® 


3. ‘ Kulapati’s Letter’’, in Bhavan’s Journal, 9 (1962), No. 3, 7. 
4. A. ATHAVALE, ‘ Divine Approach to the Gita’, in M. D. PARADKAR, Studies 
in the Gitd, Bombay, 1970, p. 69. 
See also N. A. DESHPANDE, ‘ Literary beauty of the BG’, in Ibidem, 107-10, 
and R. K. SHARMA, Elements of Poetry in the MBh, Berkeley, 1964. 
5. M. B. EMENEAU, op. cit., p. 269. 
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A typical example illustrating the intentional structure of the Gita is 
found in chapter 6. There, the word evam is used in verse 15 in reference 
to the preceding section of verses 10-14 which it summarizes. Again, evam 
is used in verse 28 with the same purpose of summarizing the section of 
verses 16-27. Moreover, there is a contrastive concatenation of words 
between and within the sections; it is important to notice the apparent 
similarity between vv. 15 and 28. 


First section: 10 ab: ayy site aaay_arenray wef feta: | 
14 cd: +++ gaa arate Wet UI 
summary in v. 15: qameuay aararearay ait frarat-Laraa: | 
Second section: 
27d: TA INT-THTTT TN 


summary in v. 28: qaq-waq aaa av fava-Lacay: | 


“One might be tempted to regard v. 15 — which comes between 
two sections which give two interpretations of the term yoga and 
reject the first —as pivotal and, consequently, as ambivalent. But 
evam in v. 15 clearly refers back to the preceding section, and rules 
out any ambivalence; yoga in v. 15 refers to ascetic practices, 
What is involved in the repetition in v. 28 is a subtle antithesis 
(virodha). Verse 15 declares the yoga of wv. 10-14, ascetic practices, 
to be prima facie a way to bliss. But the practically identical v. 28 
declares the yoga of vv. 16-27 to be the real way to bliss, and 
contradicts the passage ending in v. 15... The watchful hearer 
of the passage, when he hears the repetitive v. 28, is to remember y. 15 
and to realize that it is contradicted.’ 


From the above example it is clear that single words cannot always 
be translated as such. Each word has different shades of meaning, often 
depending on the context. The fact that the Gita message is transmitted 
through separate slokas may lead the translator to an exaggerated use of 
short unrelated sentences. Such choppy translation can be avoided by 
reading the whole in context, by considering a longer stretch of discourse, 
and by indicating transitions and interconnections. Through discourse 
analysis the translator marks within a pericope how sections and sentences 
and minor statements ‘are linked together. 


A translator should take into account all these aspects of the literary 
text, otherwise his translation is a mere metatext, i.e. a text without literary 
value of its own. It is never read for its own sake, but for the sake of, 
or in juxtaposition with the original. ‘Such a translation is a mere 
scholarly or critical commentary. “Explanatory translations do not 


6. Ibidem, p. 271. 
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transcend the level of descriptive scholarship; through an act of creative 
imagination, literary translations do.’” 


A typical example illustrating the problem of translating a poetical 
text is the question about rendering the text in prose or in verse. The 
original Sanskrit text is usually composed in the anushtubha verse of 4 times 
8 syllables, which occur in the following pattern of either short (~) or 
long (—) syllables: | 
2 3 4 3: 6 .7 


_ ~~ 


= 


wogen 
tik t= 


—_ — ~— 


The rest of the syllables are not fixed, yet in the first 4 syllables two short 
ones should never follow one another and in b c d the pattern — ~ — * 
should never occur. 


IC TC LO 10 © 


Milman has attempted to translate some verses of the BG exactly as 
in the original, in eight-line measure, without rhyme, following the 
Sanskrit in number of syllables and cadence. We quote one example: 


“* My kindred, Krishna, I behold, all standing for the battle arm’d; 
My every quailing member fails, and wan and wither’d is my face; 


As the wide permeating air fills all the ether’s boundless space, 
So deem ye, that indwells in me the sum of all created things; ’’8 


Although close adherence to the original form looks artificial, still it 
is not impossible. Caleb too tried to produce a strict metrical rendering: 
“The anustubha verses appear in my version in iambic tetrametre, whilst e 
the trishtubha verses take the form of the iambic pentametre... For 
metrical reasons I have in nearly all cases dropped the final a of the 
Sanskrit nouns.”” We quote verse 11.38: 


“The Primal God, the Ancient Being Thou, 

And of the universe Receptacle Supreme, 
Knower and Known, the Highest Dwelling-place, 

By Thee, O Endless-formed, the worlds are filled.’® 


We would plea for abandoning the original poetical form if one can 
re-express the message more forcefully in a new literary form, which appeals 
to the reader. For quotations from different English translations, see 
below ch. 5.4 and 5.5. 


7. A. LEFEVRE, ‘ The translation of literature’, in The Bible Transl., 23 (1972), 
115. 

8. Quoted from Quarterly Review, vol. 45 (n.d.), in E. GARRETT’s Polyglot Edition 
of the BG, Bangalore, 1849, pp. 111-19 (Appendix). 

9. C. C. CALEB, The Song Divine, London, 1911. 
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Discussing the problem of translating Homer’s Iliad, Butcher and 
Lang conclude that there can be no final translation of the great Greek 
poet. The taste and literary habits of each age demand different qualities 
in poetry. Homer has been translated quite differently in the Elizabethan 
age, when Anne Pope’s dignity was the ideal model. Later, Gladstone 
presented Homer as a ballad ministrel and Worsley used the romantic 
style. Wouldn’t an epic prose style be most adequate? 


“A prose translation cannot give the movement and the fire of a 
successful translation in verse; it only gathers, as it were, the crumbs 
which fall from the richer table, only tells the story without the song. 
Yet to a prose translation is permitted, perhaps, the close adherence 
to the archaisms in the epic, which in verses become mere 
oddities.” 


2.2. The authorship and composition of the Gita 


Before one undertakes the hazardous task of transferring a religious 

document from one culture to another, through the medium of language, 

_ one should be acquainted with the original setting in which the text was 

written. We now discuss the authorship and the composite structure or 
layer-structure of the Gita. 


2.2.a. The traditional author 


According to tradition, the authorship of the whole MBh and of 
the Gita in it is attributed to Vyasa Dvaipayana. AlI-Biriini, the Arab 
traveller in India ca. 1000 A.D., gives the following testimony: 


“* Besides, they have a book which they hold in such veneration 
that they firmly assert that everything which occurs in other books 
is found also in this book, but not all which occurs in this book is 
found in other books. It is called Bharata, and is composed by 
Vyasa, the son of Parasara, at the time of the great war between the 
children of Pandu and those of Kuru. The title itself gives an 
indication of those times. The book has 100,000 Slokas in eighteen 
parts, each of which is called parvan.’” 


Thus, for centuries the honour of Gitd-composing has gone to 
Vyasa, who is also Veda-Vydsa, the ‘collector’ of the Vedas, but 
more especially ‘Mahabharatakara’, the author of the MBh. He is 


10. S. BUTCHER and A. LANG, ‘Translations of Homer’, in R. GARNETT, The 
International Library of Famous Literature, vol. 1, London, 1900, p. 312. 


1. Quoted in I. SEREBRYAKOV, Sketches of Ancient Indian Literature, Calcutta, 
1972, p. 86. 


ae 
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supposed to be krishna (of ‘black’ complexion) and dvaipayana (born 
on an island) from the virgin Matsyagandha Satyavati, as son of 
Parasara. He is also called Badardyana, because of his austere penance 
at Badarikasrama. The Gitd-Mahatmya tells that our guru Sri Vedavyasa- 
ji churned all the Veda-Sastras and produced out of it this BG-amrita. 
The original disciple of Vyasa, called Vaisampayana, recited the great 
story of the Bharatas to Janamejaya. Siita was present and overheard it 
so well that he could tell it again to Saunaka and other Rishis who had 
gathered for a sacrifice lasting one thousand years. For the description 
of the war itself, it is Sanjaya, the charioteer of blind king Dhritarashtra, 
who is supposed to have acted as a sta (bard) and recited the story to his 2.2 
master. For this service, Vyasa bestowed upon him the boon of special 
far-reaching vision. 


th 


During the last 150 years of research on the BG, no more precise + oo 


information has been added to this view and the problem of authorship 
remains linked to the question of structure and composition. 


Some scholars state that the greatness of the BG requires anonymity 
of authorship’; while others see the impersonal author as the represen- 
tative of a whole people: 


“Tt is not so much the construction of an individual thinker with f 
a bias for eclecticism, as the work of a genius who endeavoured, out 
of the very depths of his own being, to give expression to the 
potentialities of the whole Indian soul.’ 


In 1825, lecturing in Berlin, Baron von Humboldt formulated the 
question of unique authorship: 


““ Those who are expert in the investigation of the ancient works 
of any nation will naturally ask: is the whole poem in question to be 
ascribed to one poet, to one age, nay even, to one system? and if 
this be the case, has it been composed with the intention of forming 
a whole, or has it been compiled, either by the author, or at some 
later period, from a number of separate lectures? ”4 yer 


Von Humboldt’s own view is that only BG chapters 1-11 (-+ch. the 
18.63-78) are original, though they too suffered interpolations. Even then, 


2. See S. F. MICHALSKI-IWIENSKI, (BG, Paris, 1922, Preface), who compares e) 
the BG with the devotional medieval book in Germany-Flanders, ‘ The Imitation 5. 
of Christ’, which also remained anonymous, 

3. G. FEUERSTEIN, Introduction to the BG, London, 1974, p. 47. 6. 

4. W. VON HUMBOLDT, ‘ Essay on the Episode of the MBh, known by the name 
of the BG’, translated by G. WEIGLE and published in J. GARRETT, op. cii, 
Appendix, p. 146. 


s 
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there remain contradictory statements in the poem. They can, however, 
be reconciled with the idea of single authorship, because: 


“It is a sage, speaking out of the fulness and inspiration of his 
knowledge and of his feeling, not a philosopher trained in a school, 
classifying his material in accordance with a definite method, and 
Te at the last principles of his doctrine by a skilful chain-work 
of ideas.’’s 


Dahlmann (1889) still attributes the composition of the whole epic 
—and the BG —to a single poetic genius®, 


2.2.b. The historicity of the MBh war 


An easy solution to the problem of the historicity of the MBh is to 
brush it aside, as it is irrelevant to the composition of the Gita: 


“Tt is irrelevant whether or not this combat, as related in the MBh, 
is ascribed only partial historical, reality, and whether or not the 
Gita was actually revealed by a god-hero named Krishna to a prince 
Arjuna. - The Gita’s unequivocal association with a crisis situation is 
all that matters, and exactly because of this the gospel of Krishna is 
destined to be of relevance today.’” 


Mahatma Gandhi too bypasses the historical problem in order to 
focus on the ethical meaning for today: 


“* Even in 1888-89, when I first became acquainted with the Gita, I 
felt that it was not a historical work, but that under the guise of 
physical warfare, it described the duel that perpetually went on in 
the heart of mankind, and that physical warfare was brought in 
merely to make the description of the internal duel more alluring... 
A study of the MBh gave it added confirmation. I do not regard 
the MBh as a historical work in the accepted sense... The persons 
therein described may be ‘historical, but the author of the MBh has 
used them merely to drive home his religious theme.’ 


Another approach — the traditional one — dates the battle about 1,500 
years before the historical arrival in India of the Indo-Aryans. The day of 
the redaction of the Gita — but not the year —is fixed with certainty: 


“It is computed that Mokshada Ekadasi—the 11th day of Marga- 
Sirsha, which is auspicious to those seeking spiritual realization — 


5. Ibidem, quoted in M. WINTERNITZ, A History of Indian Literature, Delhi (repr.), 
1977, vol. I, p. 435. 

6. J. DAHLMANN, Das MBh, Epos und Rechisbuch, Berlin, 1895; also Genesis des 
MBh, Berlin, 1889. 

7. G. FEUERSTEIN, op. cit., p. 14. 

8. Young India, 6th Aug. 1931. 
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was the day when Sri Krishna began to deliver on the field of duty 
His Sermon to the mentally confused Arjuna. Therefore, that day is 
regarded as the birth-day of the Gita.’® 


C. V. Vaidya! holds that the MBh fight commenced in Dec. 3102 B.C., 


and that the BG was, therefore, preached on the morning of the 11th e 
day of the bright fortnight of the Margasirsha month, establishing that K 
day as Gita-Jayanti. The ‘ original’ Gita must have been composed very | te 
soon by Vyasa on the basis of Sri Krishna’s sermon, in about 3100 B.C.! af 
Others suggest an even earlier date, because astral calculations for tie 
Bhishma’s death give the year 3137 B.C. and 3102 would rather coincide “6 
with Krishna’s death, the beginning of Kali Yuga ! a 
S. B. Roy argues a date of around 1424 B.C. for the great Kurukshetra ah 
Battle: of 
“Kurukshetra battle was a momentous event —a watershed in 
Indian history. It saw the end of the Vedic age proper, and the Vi 
emergence of the Puranic age. The great battle can thus be also di: 
looked upon as the final struggle after which the Indian spirit and ap 
the Vedic spirit were fused in a great fire, and the fire of unified 
India emerged.’”1 Ri 
Roy designates the period after the battle as A.K. (After Kurukshetra) 
rather than as ‘B.C.-A.D.’, and proposes the following layers in the sa 
composition of the Mahabharata: 3 A.K., the Jaya-text (or tale of 
victory), spoken by Vyasa to Ganesha, about 8,800 verses; 34 A.K., the is 
Bharata-text of 24,000 verses, as retold faithfully by Vaisampayana to hi 
Janamejaya; 108 A.K., the Mahabharata-text of 100,000 verses, as ta 
recited in the conference of sages, and in particular by Ugrasrava to hs tic 
Saunaka. Then, up to 1100 A.K. (=324 B.C.) authorized additions as 
well as interpolations were made. 2. 
S. P. Gupta and K. S. Ramachandran summarize recent opinion 
as follows: th 
“The MBh war is a reality and not a myth... Astronomical th 
calculations favour 15th century B.C. as the date of the war, while ar 
the Puranic data place it in the 10-9th century B.C. Archaeological th 
evidence points towards the latter... These facets of history, ar- 
chaeology, art, epigraphy and astronomy collectively support the 
12 
9. Article of Miss Sofia WARDIA (publ. in Kalyana-Kalpataru, Gita-number 1935), 13. 
quoted in (1936) Engl. ed. of Tilak’s Gité Rahasya, vol. 2, p. XL. 
10. Quoted ibidem, p. XXXVII. The fixing of the month Margasirsha comes from 14, 
BG 10.35. 15. 


11. S. B. ROY, Date of MBh Battle, 1976, p. 204. 
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internal evidence of the text, that the MBh as we have it today had 
grown in stages,”’22 


Attempts have been made to demythologize the individual heroes of 
the story by e.g. taking the five Pandava-brothers as eponyms for five 
Saka-tribes, who entered India from the 9th century B.C., while the 
Kuru-tribes were fighting among themselves and had already started 
telling tales of their heroic exploits!®, Others point to Krishna as a leader 
of a branch of the ancient Vedic tribe of the Yadavas, but at the same 
time question the meaning first of his symbolic (?) name as ‘the one 
who draws the devotees unto Him’, or as ‘the black one’ (in contrast 
with Arjuna, ‘the bright one’). See e.g. Rigveda 6.9.1 ahas ca krishnam 
ahar arjunam ca, the dark day and the bright day, the complementary pair 
of any natural day. 


According to the MBh, Arjuna-Pandava is ‘ Nara’, whereas Krishna- 
Vasudeva is ‘ Narayana’. M. Piantelli refers to the Gita as Vasudevarjuna’s 
dialogue, and cannot avoid speculating on the philological-mythological 
origin of the pair of (tempest?) warriors compared to the Roman heroes 
Romulus and Remus. He calls the name Remus a homology of Rama*™. 


Critics also question the meaning of Krishna’s mythic (?) name as 
avatara of Vasudeva (heaven) and Devaki (earth). 


Because of the jumble of opinions about dating the original BG, it 
is misleading or presumptuous simply to relate the song to the concrete 
historical setting of the battle-scene; at the same time it should not be 
taken out of the historical context altogether into the realm of specula- 
tion. This takes us to the question of the composition of the MBh. 


2.2.c. The composition of the Mahabharata 


Just as there are 18 Mahapuranas and 18 chapters in the BG, so too 
the Mahabharata has 18 chapters. Scholars now generally accept that 
this final MBh grew over a long stretch of time, running between 400 B.C. 
and 400 A.D.15, “It is proved by literary and inscriptional evidence, 
that already about 500 A.D. the MBh was no longer an actual epic, but a 


12. S. P. GUPTA and K. S. RAMACHANDRAN, eds., MBh. Myth and Reality. 
Different Views, Agam Prakashan, Delhi, 1976, pp. 254f. Also Prof. Brajavasi 
Lala holds the historicity of some battle about 9th c. B.C. (Sakshatkara-interview 
in ‘ Mahabhdratakdlina samskriti’ in Ajakala, March 1978, pp. 24-28-31). 

13. See BUDDHAPRAKASA, ‘ MBh. Eka aitihdsika adhyayana’, in Nagartpracarini 
Paivikad, 62 (1951), No. 4, 267-92. 

14. Additional Notes in his Italian tr. of A.-M. Esnoul, La BG, Milan, 1976, p- 190, 

15. M. WINTERNITZ, op. cit., pp. 475, 465. 
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sacred text-book and religious discourse, and was, on the whole, not 
essentially different, in extent and contents, from the work as we have it 
at present.’’16 


Within the time-limits of the 4th c. B.C. and 4th c. A.D. for the 
composition of the MBh, the BG features as an insertion between the 
extreme limits of the 2nd c. B.C. and the 2nd c. A.D. According to 
Winternitz the doctrine of bhakti in conjunction with nishkémayoga could 
already have been formulated in the 2nd c. B.C. “It is perhaps not too 
bold to assume that the old BG was written about this time as an Upanishad 
of the Bhagavatas””... “ Most likely it was already in the early centuries 
A.D. that it received its present form at the hands of orthodox Brahmans ’”27, 


The thesis is now generally accepted that the MBh began its existence 
as an epic narrative which gradually grew to an enormous composition 
of 100,000 s/okas. 


Through a computer analysis, Smith discovered several growth-rings 
in the MBh, on the basis of the apparent use of different verse-types!8, 


J. A. B. Van Buitenen sees in the MBh “ not one opus, but a liturgy 
of ‘opera’! Then we can say that 400 B.C. was the founding date of 
that liturgy, and that A.D. 400 was the approximate date after which no 
more substantial additions were made to the text.’® The central story 
was a nucleus which proliferated to an extreme degree through accretion 
of secondary materials and further elaborations. The BG episode would 
belong to the third perimeter of the Jaya-~Bharata-Mahabharata evolution?°, 
It may also be pointed out that verse 9.26 of the Gita is quoted in the 
Grihya-Sitras?1, 


2.2.d. Multiple authorship of the Gita 


The idea of multiple authorship is suggested partly by the fact that 
Krishna at times speaks in the first person (chapters 7 to 12, second part 
of ch. 18) and sometimes in the third person. The diversity in style and 


16. Ibidem, p. 463. 

17. Ibidem, p. 438. 

18. M. C. SMITH, ‘The MBh’s core’, in JAOS, 95 (1975), 479-82. Incidentally, 
a laser touch-reader has recently been developed in USA, enabling Ingalls to 
feed the complete text of the critical edition of the MBh into the computer. 


19. J. A. B. VAN BUITENEN, The MBh, vol. 1: The Book of the Beginning, Univ. 


of Chicago Press, 1973, p. XXV. 
20. Ibidem, p. XXII. 
21. J. GONDA, The ritual Satvas, Wiesbaden, 1977, p. 589. 
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concepts too confirms this impression, with the final conclusion (of 
Khair) “that the Gita was written by three different authors, during 
three consecutive periods ’’22, 


In the following quotation from Khair about the three-author theory, 
we have added between brackets the verse numbers: 


“ The first author composed some portions of: the existing first 
six chapters of the poem [1.20-37, 45-47; 2.10-13, 18-30, 39, 47-52; 
3.1-16, 19, 26-29, 33-34, 42; 4.16-19, 23-33, 37-42; 5.1-2, 4-6, 8-17; 
6.1-6, 10-12, 18-28, 46]. 


““ The second author added six more chapters of his own — they 
form portions of the present 8th [8-10, 17-20, 22-28], 13th [1, 3-6, 
19-21, 23-26, 29-30, 33-34], 14th [5-18, 20], 15th [1-5], 17th [2-4; 
7-28] and 18th [1-40, 49-53] chapter. 


“The third author recast the whole poem by adding his own 
verses to the chapters of the first [viz. the remaining verses of 
chapters 1-6] and second [viz. the remaining verses of chs. 8, 13, 
14, 15, 17 and 18] poets, composed six entirely new chapters [chs. 
7, 9, 10, 11, 12 and 16], inserted them in the middle of the poem, 
and shifted the chapters of the second author to the third sextet... 


“ The original, first Gita was composed some time before the 6th 
c. B.C., the second after about a century, and the third by about the 
3rd c. B.C. The first author propounded the theory of Yoga and 
Karman, and refuted the samnydsa of non-action principle of the 
contemporary Sankhya philosophy. The second author added the 
practical details of Karma-yoga and supplemented the poem by the 
contemporary Sankhya metaphysics and cosmology. The third author 
brought. Karma-yoga within the understanding of the common people, 
by associating it with devotional theism based on the worship of 
Vasudeva-Krishna. This is the guru of the later Bhagavata-Dharma. 
He also tried to integrate the diverse forms of worship and religious 
practices. . .”28 


Khair further remarks: “‘ The first author strongly emphasizes Karma- 
Yoga, the second one introduces all the details of Sankhya knowledge, 
and the third modifies that knowledge on Vedantic lines and powerfully 
advocates Bhakti towards a personal God. All three advocate the 
Dhydna-Marga for the ultimate realization of God ’*4.and “The com- 
parative contributions of the three authors of the Vulgate of 700 verses 

are 126, 119 and 455. In terms of percentages, the first poet contributed 
‘ 18 per cent, the second 17 per cent and the third 65 per cent.’”%5 


22. G. S. KHAIR, Quest for the original Gita, Bombay, 1969, p. 35. 
23. Ibidem, p. XIII. 

24. Ibidem, p. 166. 

25. Ibidem, p- 137. 
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The ‘three authors’ of Khair seem to correspond to the three 
‘stages’ of the BG, roughly covering the topics of karma (chapters 1-6), 
jnana (7-12), and bhakti (13-18). According to Khair, we find in chapters 
1-6 the 126 verses of the first author, and in addition 154 verses of the 
third author; in chapters 7-12 we find the main contribution of the third 
author, viz. 195 verses (plus 14 verses of the second author); finally, in 
chapters 13-18 we find 105 verses of the (chronologically) second author, 
(plus again 106 verses of the third author). 


Consequently, only the third author has verses in all three sextets 
(154--195-++106). In Khair’s three-colour-print publication the distinction 
between the authors appears clearly in the text: red for the first author, 
blue for the second and black for the third (and main) author. 


Khair concludes: 


“The first author was confronted with the conflict between life and 
renunciation. He evoked a new synthetic philosophy of Yoga which 
has influenced the Indian mind for centuries. The second author 
supplied practical guidance to action and also supplemented the 
poem with metaphysics, cosmology and theology. Finally came 
the third philosopher, who was confronted with the problem of 
integrating and unifying a plethora of religious practices and forms 
of worship. He discovered a solution which has moulded the spiritual 
life of the elite and the common people over several centuries.’”26 


M. Jezic*’ is sympathetic towards Khair’s conclusions; but he gives 
greater importance to repetitions, particularly “ duplication repetitions ”’, 
which do not develop the subject any further and merely add new conno- 
tations. There is a clear repetition of BG 2.37 TCATS-SHAS * Tala 
in 2.38 adY Fart qsaed and in 4.42 aqeaq «+: Bass. The epic 
episode of BG 1; 2.1-4, 9-10, 31-37 (continued in Bhishmaparvan 41.1) 
has been beautified by a hymnic poem (11.14-50 and also 2.5-8), to 


which a first didactic (2.11-30, 38) and yogic (2.39...4.41, 42) layer ’ 


was added. From BG 5.1 (repeating 4.41) more didactic and yogic 
layers were added together with glosses and recapitulations. Last of all 
came the extensive bhakti layer (e.g. 11.52-58). 


Other critics see in the first sextet mainly Karmayoga with a descrip- 
tion of the Karmayogi in 2.54-72, in the second sextet Bhaktiyoga with a 
description of the Bhaktiyogi in 12.13-20, and in the third sextet Jnana- 
yoga with the Jnadnayogi’s description in 13.7-12 and 14.22-26. But 


26. G. S. KHAIR, op. cit., p. 153. 
27. M. JEZIC, ‘The First Yoga layer in the BG’, in Sternbach Felicitation Vol. 
(Bharatiya Sanskrit Parishad), Lucknow, 1981, vol. 1, pp. 545-37 (continuing 
@ paper at the 4th World Sanskrit Conference, Weimar, 1979). 


sf 
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Madhusiidana Sarma in his Vijnanabhashyam (1936) counts 280 verses in 
chs. 1-6 (Jnanayoga), 209 verses in chs. 7-12 (Bhaktiyoga); and 211 verses 
in chs. 13-18 (Karmayoga). Thematic difference, however, does not 
mean multiplicity of authorship. 


These hypotheses can perhaps be helpful to the translator who likes 
to adapt his terminology depending on the main accent in a particular 
context (karma, jnana or bhakti). Such adaptation can increase the 
dynamism of his translation. 


¥ardi applied statistical methods to the BG, to estimate the likelihood 
of multiple authorship, and came to the following conclusion: 


“The above analysis would support the view that the Gita was 
. composed with a view to bring about a broad synthesis of the 
schools of philosophical thought known at that time to project 
Krishna-Vasudeva, until then perhaps a Sectarian God, as the Supreme 
God... one could almost say without any exaggeration that the 
BG was the first ‘ ecumenical’ effort to bring the different Hindu 
theological systems und2r one banner, the banner of Krishna-Vasudeva. 
The tragedy of Hindu religious and philosophical thought is that 
this syncretic effort was lost sight of, and its illustrious commentators 
vied with one another to establish that each of the different points of 
view mentioned in the Gita was its sole message.’’28 


2.2.e. The composition of the BG: different opinions 


Quite opposing hypotheses have been put forward with regard to 
the original composition and structure of the BG. 


In 1826 von Humboldt drew the attention to the clear change after 
chapter eleven and suggested that the last seven chapters may be of a 
later date?. While Telang (1882) pointed out some apparent incongruities 
in the text?, Sgrensen (1883) excluded the complete BG from his 
reconstruction of the MBh?. It was the hypothesis of Holtzmann (1895) 
that the pantheistic sections of the BG belong to the most ancient 


28. M. R. YARDI, ‘ Theories of multiple authorship of the BG’ in Ann. BORI, 
58-59 (1977-8), 1052¢. 
See also P. C. DIVANJI, ‘ Was there an original Gita ?’, in Prof. D. V. Potdar 
61st Birthday Com. Vol., ed. by S. N. SEN, Poona, 1950, 127-53. Divanji 
maintains that the BG was an established text by the 2nd c. B.C. 


1. W. VON HUMBOLDT, Ueber die unter dem Namen BG bekannte Episode des 
MBh, Berlin, 1826, pp. 51-54. 

2. K. TELANG, The BG, Oxford (1882), 2nd ed., 1908. 

3. S. SORENSEN, On MBh stiling i den indiske literatur, Copenhague, 1883, p- 187. 
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redaction of the MBh‘. Garbe (1905) on the other hand takes theism for 


granted and marks as an interpolation everything that goes against it, S 
thus leaving out 170 of the 700 verses®. Oldenberg rejects the last six 
chapters of the BG, calling the poetic sections more original than the ir 
doctrinal ones*. Otto (1934) keeps only the 133. stanzas with mystical ta 
content, rejecting as not original all doctrinal passages’. According to b; 
Belvalkar, this ‘miscarriage of attempted stratification of the Gita ’ 
would result in attributing the text to no less than 18 authors, by ” 
De Smet remarks that is 
“ The original creator, or at least the chief author, of the Gita 4i 
appears to have been a Bhargava Brahmin, most likely from the region | 
of Mathura. The work proves him a genius whether as a poet, a Al 
thinker, or a religious man. Deeply attached to his Brahmanic past, history 
he confronted a present crossed by the rivalry of competing trends affect t 
and composed the Gita in a spirit of reconciliation and wise dis- 
crimination, blending with consummate intelligence the valuable ine 
elements of at least nine traditions. . .’8 / polatio 
Instead of cutting up the BG into contradicting philosophies, ahi 
Bhandarkar® interprets the whole poem through devotionalism, a super- 2 the 4 
theistic approach found in Bhagavatism or Prapattism. There is no oe text, it 
point in asking whether Krishna acts only in human guise as in the greater treat tl} 
part of the MBh, or as an incarnation of the deity in human form, or 
as a full-fledged monotheistic deity, or as an Upanishadic Absolute... 2.2.f. 1 
As in the Nardyaniya Dharma, the Lord wants only unconditional Tt 
surrender of bhakti. ; 
it was 
The Buddhist Lin Yutang calls “foolish and ridiculous” all attempts relevan 
by (Western) scholars to separate different layers of the BG: Buddhi 
“The work was probably written in the second century before of a di 
the Christian era, although no approximate date can be assigned, If 
and te1 
yy against 
Da 
4. A. HOLTZMANN, Das MBh und seine Teile, (Kiel, 1895), Osnabriick, 1971, pp. 
154-64. A similar view was held by E. W. HOPKINS, The Religions of India, ser 
(Boston, 1885), Delhi; 1970, p. 389. nir 
5. R. GARBE, Die BG, Leipzig, 1905. ser 
6. H. OLDENBERG, Das MBh, seine Entstehung sein Inhalt, seine Form, Gottingen, Bu 
192?, pp. 70-76. See also L. RENOU and J. FILLIOZAT, L’Inde classique, I, | vel 
Paris, 1947, pp. 395-96. * sz 
7. R. OTTO, Die Uvgestalt dey BG, Tiibingen, 1934; Otto’s Original Gita contains 
ch. 1; 2.1-13, 20, 22, 29-37; 10.1-8; 11.1-6, 8-12, 14, 17, 19-36, 41-51; 18, 58-61, 10. LIN 
66, 72, 73. pelov 
8. R. V. DE SMET, ‘Gita in Time and Beyond Time’, in KULKARNI, ed., The 11. S.N 


BG and the Bible, Delhi, 1972, pp. 1-2. 
9. See R. D. RANADE, BG as a Philosophy of God-realization, Bombay, 1965, pp. 72ff- 
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So important did it become to the Hindu religious thought that 
every system had to square itself with the teachings of the Lord’s 
Song. There are strands of pantheism, monotheism, theism and deism 
In it. Whether it was added to by successive writers is less impor- 
tant than the fact that these teachings were, and still are, accepted 


by the Hindu people as the ultimate embodiment of religious 
wisdom... 


“It is extremely important that such a testimony of the Hindu 
religious spirit should not be translated by a scholar of Sanskrit, 
but by a Hindu follower who is at home with its language and at 
one with the spirit of its teachings, and who knows what the 
different verses mean, directly and simply, to the Indian people.” 
All these hypotheses have their importance for the study of the 

history of religion and of philosophy. They may not, in our opinion, 
affect the translator in such a way that he would decide to translate only 
any so-called original Gita, leaving aside sections of the text as inter- 
polations. After all, all diminishing or splitting up of the text is only 
arbitrary and conjectural, diametrically opposed to the Indian tradition 
which always attempted a synthetic integration of different views. Even 
if the translator considers the possible existence of different layers in the 
text, interpreting terms accordingly, he would be wrong if he did not 
treat the text as a whole, handed down to us for more than two millennia. 


2.2.f. The Gita and Buddhism 


The questions of whether the Gita was pre-Buddhistic and whether 
it was influenced by it (or vice versa) remain debated issues. They are 
relevant for the present study only in so far as the relationship with 
Buddhism might be taken into account for a translation into a language 
of a different culture. 3 


If the author(s) of the Gita were familiar with the Buddhist philosophy 
and terminology, the translator has to consider the language of the Gita 
against that background too. 


Dasgupta discusses the meaning of nirvana: 


“The Gita seems to be quite unacquainted with the Buddhistic 
sense of the word. I have therefore ventured to translate the word 
nirvana as ‘ bliss of self-effacement ’. The word is primarily used in the 
sense of ‘extinguishing a light’, and this directly leads to the 
Buddhistic sense... But the word nirvana is also used from 
very early times in the sense of ‘relief from sufferings’ and 
* satisfaction ’.”’21 


10. LIN YUTANG, ed., The Wisdom of India, Bombay, 1956, pp. 59-62. See also 
below, 4.1, note 1. 
11. S.N. DASGUPTA, A History of Indian Philosophy, vol. 2, (1932), 1965, p- 450, 
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It has been suggested, on the other hand, that Buddhists adapted 
the Gita to suit their own philosophy. In the preface to Lamotte’s work?2 
L. de la Vallée Poussin refers to Mahayana Buddhist texts like the 
Suklavidarsana, wondering whether the Buddhists had théir own Gita. 
No doubt, the occurrence of similar expressions and concepts does not 
necessarily mean mutual influence. Kilbe has argued that the Gita is 
not pre-Buddhist!®, The author(s) of the Gita could have known the 
exposition of Vepacitti or Forbearance (found in the Samyutta Nikdya) 
when composing the first part of chapter 2. However, placing the BG 
in the post-Buddhist era does not necessarily mean that literal borrowings 
have been made from Buddhism. In her translation of the BG, S. 
Shastri frequently points to the Buddhist background: 


“ The book bears traces of a post-Buddhistic age . . . we find much 
more similarity to Buddhism than anything else... The author 
(whom she suggests to be of a Buddhist in origin or at least a Hindu 
influenced by Buddhism) must have lived nearer to the age of the 
Puranas, the period when Buddhism was gradually ebbing away 
from the land of its birth.’’!4 


She further discusses the integration of divergent influences: 


~ In Buddhism action and service held supreme place, in the 
Upanishads, knowledge of God was supreme; here both are 
combined in the ideal of Bhaktiyoga or Devotion. Here in the 12th 
chapter, highest place is given to Bhakta or Devotee in preference 
to Jnani, seeker of knowledge... Here is the final and crowning 
message of the book. The main line of argument seems to close 
here. The subsequent chapters do not form an integral part of the 
treatise. They look like a distinct dissertation on the Sankhya 
philosophy. They are probably later additions from a different 
source.”’16 


Upadhyaya argues'® that the BG counteracts the stress on reincar- 
nation and the atheistic trend in Buddhist thought. Besides the influences 
of early Buddhism and the Upanishads, the primary source of the BG 


12. Notes sur la BG, p. XIII. 

13. M. V. KILBE, ‘ An internal evidence as regards the age of the BG’, in Amn. 
BORI, 24 (1943), 99-100. 

14. S. R. SHASTRI, The BG, New York, 1959, pp. 52, 68, 71. 

15. Ibidem, p. 57. 

See also R. C. ZAEHNER, Concordant Discord, p. 121: ‘‘ The author of the 

BG was certainly familiar with the Upanishads, particularly the hatha and sveta$- 
vatava, but the background he takes for granted is partly Simkhya-Yoga and 
partly Buddhist.” 

16. K. N. UPADHYAYA, Early Buddhism and the BG, 1971. See also, for the same 
argument, C. PAPALI, Hinduism. Religion and Philosophy, Alwaye, 1977. 
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would be the Bhagavata (or Naradyaniya or Ekantika) Dharma of the 
period?’, 


Regarding the date of the BG Chakravarti states that the historical 
Krishna lived about 1,400 B.C. and that the BG was already acknowledged 
as an authoritative text by the Buddhist philosopher Asvaghosha. This 
puts the first c. B.C. as ‘its lower limit 18, 


2.3. The method of translation 


The science of transcultural translation developed mainly as a 
result of efforts of translators of the Bible, long before the great secular 
classics in the West were rendered in different languages!. Scriptural trans- 
lation, especially from Hebrew poetry, offers particular difficulties which 
are not very different from those encountered in the Sanskrit texts. 


“* Hebrew requires far fewer separate words than does English... 
And this means that a faithful English translation of a Hebrew text will 
inevitably be more ‘ wordy ’ than the original and will, moreover, tend 
to carry more accented syllables... The translator repeatedly finds 
himself put to it to catch the brevity and the accentual rhythm of the 
lines without resorting to an English so terse as to be cryptic.’” 


The translator has a double task. First, he must grasp the precise 
meaning of the words in their original language, and then bring 
that meaning into the recipient language with equal precision. At the 


17. The question of the influence. of the Bhagavata religious trend on the BG has 
been discussed at length by several scholars: L. VON SCHROEDER, BG. Des 
Erhabenen Sang, Diisseldorf, 1959, pp. 11ff; G. FEUERSTEIN, Introduction to 
the BG, p. 72; A. HOLTZMANN, Das MBh und seine Teile, Kiel, 1892-95, vol. 2, 
pp. 153ff. 

For the relation between the BG and Megasthenes’ account, see S. K. DIKSHIT, 
‘ Was the BG known to Megasthenes ?’ in Ann. BORIT, 30 (1949), 314; A. DAHL- 
QUIST, Megasthenes and the Indian Religion, Mot. Ban., Delhi, 1977, who sees 
references to early Krishnaism; P. C. DIVANJI, ‘ Probable Sources of the BG’, 
in 13th All India Oriental Conf., 1946, pp. 299-309. 

18. A. C. CHAKRAVARTI, The Story of Krishna in Indian Literature, Calcutta, 1976, 
p. 117. 


1. For a good description of these attempts, see E. NIDA, Towards a Science of 
Translating, (with special reference to principles and procedures involved in 
Bible Translation), Brill, Leiden, 1964. 

Also G. MOUNIN, Linguistique et Traduction, Dessart, Brussels, 1976; G. 
‘STEINER, After Babel. Aspects of Language and Translation, OUP, London, 
1975. 

For a scholarly work on translation techniques for Hindi, see B. TIVARI, 
Anuvada Vijnana, Delhi, (1972), 1976, and Kavyanuvdda ki samasyaem. Sahitya 
ka anuvada, Delhi, 1980. 

2. J. BRIGHT, Jeremiah, The Anchor Bible, 21, 2nd ed., New York, 1974, Pp: cxxxvi, 
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same time, he must preserve the literary quality of the original. He 
must ensure that what was communicated to readers of the original 
is also communicated to readers of the recipient language, without loss 
of intellectual understanding, spiritual perception or aesthetic appreciation. 
To this two-fold task corresponds a double procedure. The translator 
can try to reproduce each word, each idiom, each turn of phrase in the 
original text as literally as possible in the recipient language. Such 
‘word-for-word’ translation protects the recipient text from subjective 
interpretation. But in spite of its verbal accuracy, this procedure will 
rather obscure the sense of the original (to say nothing of the literary 
quality) and thus block communication. On the other hand, the trans- 
lator can aim at greater clarity through a ‘sense-for-sense ’ translation; 
but this approach could leave him open to criticism for subjective inter- 
pretation. 


2.3.a. The “Dynamic Equivalence’ translation 


Basically, there are two methods to translate a Scripture. The 
first approach, of word-to-word translation, is the traditional method of 
past Bible translation’. 


The translator assumes that all languages are sufficiently alike 
in form and consequently he translates directly from one language to the 
other. This direct transfer neglects the fact that languages do not have 
the same ‘shape’. No single word in any language corresponds com- 
pletely in meaning with any word in another language. Also, the 
sentence structure of one language differs from that of another language. 
Idioms and figures of speech must often be changed when being translated. 
Pronouns in the source language must sometimes be replaced by nouns, 
in order to make clear who is who. Hence, this kind of Formal Equi- 
valence (FE) is not a satisfactory method. 


The second approach, of Dynamic Equivalence (DE), pays due atten- 
tion to the meaning of the original, and attempts to render that meaning 
faithfully without necessarily adhering to the form. 


Languages. may lie apart semantically, but they meet on the deeply 
human level of basic structures. The ordinary language of communica- 
tion cannot help using its own peculiar and complex formulations, but 
these contain some basic ‘ kernel’ expressions. The scientific method of 
translation through indirect transfer consists of decomposing the original 


3. See B. NEWMAN, ‘ The old and the new way ’, in The Bible Translation, 28 (1977), 
No. 2, 201-7. 
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language into the simplest utterances, After matching these kernel 
sentences with equivalent kernel sentences in the receptor language, 
a process of recomposition follows. The message communicated through 
the basic structures is now expressed in the most dynamic way possible 
at the required level of interpersonal communication. The message is 
not reproduced as a string of utterances, but with all the dynamic force 
of the original. 


In order to produce an equivalent message it is often necessary to 
depart from the form of the source language. Consequently, this way 
of translating is fully aimed at conveying the message: “ A translation of 
dynamic equivalence aims at complete naturalness of expression, and tries 
to relate the receptor to modes of behaviour relevant within the context 
of his own culture; it does not insist that he understand the cultural 
patterns of the source-language context in order to comprehend the 
message.’’4 


In this way, a transcultural transference is possible. A dynamic 
equivalence translation presents the closest possible natural equivalent 
to the source-language message. Instead of establishing a direct relation- 
ship through formal correspondence at the surface structure, the translator 
descends first to the underlying structure. The source form-and-meaning- 
composite is analysed. It is decomposed into basic concepts and kernel 
structures within the source language. Then the equivalent meaning is 
given all attention and equivalent kernel forms are sought in the receptor 
language. Finally, these are re-composed in the receptor language at 
the desired surface level within the cultural world into which one intends 
_ to move. Yet, the translator should not radically depart from the form 
occurring in the source-text, by introducing his own opinions and altering 
the message. This would be paraphrasing, not translating, although some 
adjustments may be permitted. When translating from an ancient 
written document one may even exceptionally omit certain expressions, 
e.g. over-repetitious wording which may distract the modern reader. 
Additions are more common: e.g. filling out elliptical expressions, making 
explicit what is implicit, splitting up succinct sentences using more 
generic terms or more descriptive phrases’, 


If necessary, informative footnotes can be added to correct wrong 
impressions given to the reader due to cultural differences, or to clarify 
the historical background which was implicitly known to the original 
reader, living in the cultural context of the source-text, 


4, E. NIDA, op. cit., p. 164. — ' 
5. See J. LOEWEN, ‘ Form and Meaning in Translation’, in The Bible Translation, 
22 (1971), 169-74. 
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Nida strongly recommends the proposed dynamic equivalence c 
translation, for the very reason of greater fidelity to the source meaning, a 
which paradoxically a formal equivalence translation does not convey “ t 
properly because of blind adherence to the source form. n 


“In practice FE translations tend to distort the message more 
than DE translations, since those persons who produce DE trans- 2 
lations are in general more adept in translating, and in order to 
produce DE renderings they must perceive more fully and satis- 
factorily the meaning of the original text. For the most part a b 
translator who produces DE renderings is quite aware of the degree 


of distortion, and because of greater conscious control of his work i 
is able to judge more satisfactorily whether or not the results seem . 
to be legitimate. On the other hand, a translator who produces gl 
strictly FE renderings is usually not conscious of the extent to Pp! 
which his seemingly ‘faithful’ translations actually involve serious in 
distortions.’’6 
; . 4 Ai 
Not everyone agrees with the trend of modern DE translators, who as 
are more concerned with the message than with the original form in vi 
which it was expressed ages ago. As soon as one thinks the very form is ec 
an essential part of the original communication, then the whole exposition oF 
of a scientific translation with preference for dynamic communication in 
today’s modern language of common man is again open to question. In ta 
their Translators’ Preface, Svami Prabhavananda and Christopher bi 
Isherwood write: a 
““ Nowadays, it is becoming fashionable to translate the world’s a 
great books into some form of Basic English, or everyday 
speech. The Gita does not easily lend itself to such treatment. : 
The Sanskrit in which it is written differs radically from modern ‘a B 
English. It is compressed and telegraphic. It abounds in exact b 
philosophical and religious terms. Its frame of reference is a TC 
system of cosmology unfamiliar to western thought.’” d 
Van Bruggen® does not approve of the Bible Societies’ policy of b 
liberating the word of the Bible for the world of today. He advocates u 
return to blind loyalty to the text and faithfulness to the form. The . 
translator, according to his view, is a mere servant of the original word; 
hence, the old King James’ Version (KJV) is still to be preferred above n 
all modern ‘ distortions ’. h 
Nobody denies the value of a literal, formal equivalent translation . 
in its own right, although it has to be admitted that even the KJV is full ; 
0 
A 
a 


6. E. NIDA, op. cit., p. 192. . 
7. The Song of God: BG, 1944, p. 9. P 
8. J. VAN BRUGGEN, The Future of the Bible, New York, 1978. 
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Ld 


of interpretations and inconsistencies. In fact, any good translation 
aims first and foremost at transferring the true meaning of the original 


text, and the Bible Societies earnestly stress the primacy of the original 
message in its completeness, 


2.3.6. The Indian tradition and setting 


It would appear that in the Indian tradition translators have 
been more concerned with the communication of the message rather 
than with the scrupulous preservation of the form. Because of cogent 
needs, DE has been adopted spontaneously. The diversity of lan- 
guages in the country calls for a greater inter-communication through 
proper translation and cultural contacts, while the prevailing illiteracy 
increases the need of a spoken language as means of communication. 
There is also a common cultural and religious heritage which acts 
as a unifying factor, in spite of the differences. As a result, an illiterate 
villager in India may know more about the nation’s great epics than the 
educated city-dweller. The essential message has been passed down by 
oral traditions, with all the fresh tunes of the living language. 


For translation, modern Hindi uses the terms anuvada and bhashan- 
tara, besides the archaic ultha and (the Urdu) tarjumé. It appears that 
bhashantara stresses rather the external change of words, while the term 
anuvada rather points at an internal change, where the translator speaks 
out again the original message from within. 


Originally, in Sanskrit the term anuvada was used for the repetition 
in different wording of an instruction, especially in sacrificial rites. In a 
bhitarthanuvada a mere restatement is given, e.g. agnihotram juhoti is 
rendered ‘one should perform the Agnihotra sacrifice’. A gundnuvada 
denotes a further specification, e.g. that the aforesaid sacrifice has to 
be performed ‘with ghee’. A stutyarthaénuvada adds a praise, e.g. that 
the aforesaid sacrifice is to be performed ‘in honour of such and such 
a deity’. 

In other words, it is stressed in the Indian tradition that the same 
message has to be expressed in different terms. Translators do not 
hesitate to explicitly mention elements which in the original are implicitly 
understood. The minimum kind of anuvéda is the literal rendering, which 
replaces every word by another word (afer@t qty uferet, ‘one fly 
for another fly’). Above this the bhdvanuvéda is preferred, when the 
original meaning is kept in a free personal reproduction. According to 
Anandavardhana of Kashmir (9th c. A.D.) single words have not only 
a primary, literal meaning (abidhd) and occasionally a secondary, meta- 
phorical meaning (Jakshana), but also an additional, suggested meaning, 


er 
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which he calls dhvani!. E.g. ‘hamlet on the Ganges’ evokes the impres- 

Sions of peace, prayer, holiness associated with the sacred river, The 
Mimamsakas consider also the contextual presentation (arthavada) of a 
the author’s statements; these can be consistent with the actual state of 

things (anuvéda), or inconsistent (gundva@da) or neutral (bhiitarthavada). 


Besides the bhavdnuvada we further have the chdayanuvada or 
adaptation. Many translations of the MBh are in fact adaptations in the ~ 
form of a recreation and not just a dry, condensed story. K. Subramaniam 
points out that “a literal translation is like the wrong side of a tapestry: 
the threads are all there, but the pattern is missing. It is so with this 
great epic. It is not possible to do full justice to it in a literal trans- 
lation.”* A striking example is the epithet Bharatarshabha for Arjuna, 
which literally means the ‘ Bull of the Bharata Race’. 


Indian translators prefer to recreate rather than Slavishly imitate, yet ' 
in case of a Scripture-translation they show a great respect for the exact 
meaning of the spiritual message. For this reason, Indian translators of 
the BG do not display the otherwise common freedom in translation. 
In his Avadhi version of the BG the poet-translator Bacchan relates how 
he had to restrain himself time and again from using his usual artistic’ 
creativity, because of the doctrinal implications of the text. 


It is, therefore, understandable that Sukthankar became very scrupulous 
about fidelity to the text when translating Tilak’s Gita-Rahasya: 


“Tn translating, I have attempted to be as faithful to the text as 
possible, as I have thought that in case ofa philosophical and tech- 
nical book written by a genius like the late Lokamanya, it would be 
extremely wrong to take any liberty whatsoever with the text... 
Even an apparently insignificant word used by him has an immense 
modifying or limiting value, and the omission of even a small conjunc- 
tion or the translation of an ‘and’ as an ‘or’, would considerably 
injure the sense intended to be conveyed by the author. I have, 
therefore, not changed the text at all, but only altered the garb or 
the medium of expression; for a translation is not translation, if 
it is not faithful. 


“T have not even broken up long and involved sentences; for, 
though a sentence may be long and involved, each portion of it has a 
bearing and limiting value on the remaining portions of the sentence; 
and breaking up such a sentence into several small sentences, would 


1. See A. AMALDAS, ‘ Dhvani: Theory in Sanskrit Poetics’, in Biblebhashyam, 5 
(1979), 261-75. 

2. K. SUBRAMANIAM, MBh, Bombay, 1965, p. vii. 

3. H. RAYA ‘Baccana’, Jana Gita, Delhi, 1966, p. 12. 
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make it lose its cumulative force, and to that extent the meaning 
intended to be conveyed by the author would be disabled.’ 


In Lal’s transcreation of the BG we find a healthy reaction against 
a too literal adherence to the Sanskrit original. Many translators, he 
says, “exotify’ their translation by trying to imitate the style of the 
Classical Sanskrit, in order to give the reader the ‘feeling’ of the original. 
Choosing as an illustration verse 18.63 (yathecchasi tatha kuru) Lal 
comments: 7 


** Literally this means: ‘that which you please, do’. In sensible 
English, ‘Do as you please’. Now, one can, if one has a profoundly 
complex mind interested in every shade of implied meaning, trans- 
form those three words into: ‘ Under the circumstances, and in the 
light of all that I have been explaining to you so far, it is my advice 
that you should not discard your own free thinking but act in a 
manner befitting your human dignity’. 


“It is impossible to say that what is in that long and cumbersome 
sentence is not in Krishna’s three words. But it is not translation: 
it is elaboration. 


“Or, if you happened to be of a philosophical bent of mind, you 
could translate it as: ‘Use your free will in this critically moral 
situation, and act as your conscience dictates’. That too is, in its 
context, acceptable. But it has gone beyond translation and become 
interpretation-cum-adaptation. 


**Some interpretation cannot, of course, be left out, no matter 
how ‘ objective’ the translator is. What Krishna is telling Arjuna is 
direct and lucid in the Sanskrit. Why elaborate or interpret 2 Won’t 
a simple ‘You are free to choose’ be more effective ? That is 
exactly what Krishna says, and that is very likely what Arjuna 
understands.’’5 : 


4. B. S. SUKTHANKAR, ‘ Translator’s Preface’, in L. TILAK, Gita-Rahasya, 1st 
English tr., Poona, 1935-36, 1st vol., p. xxxv. 

When criticized for his difficult and almost algebraical style, the translator 
wrote in his defense: ‘‘ Notwithstanding the suggestion made in some of the 
reviews of Volume I of this translation, that a free rendering of the text would 
appeal more to the public, I have followed the standard rule of translation, 
namely of faithfulness to’ the text, with due regard to the idiom of the language 
into which the text is translated; because my aim has not been to give the public 
what they would like to have, but what they ought to, and are entitled to have”, 
ibidem, vol. 2, p. xliv. 

5. P. LAL, ‘Sanskrit Classics and English Translation, A Note’, in Visvabharati, 
41 (1975-76), 266-69. 

See also L. RAY, ¢.a. ‘ Problems of Translation’, in Indian Lit., 15 (1972), 
No. 3, 28-65; D. WHITE, ‘ Translation and Oriental Philosophy: an introductory 
Study’, in Phil. East and West, 6 (1956), 247-56. 
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2.3.c. Illustrating the theory of Dynamic Equivalence translation 


An analysis of the translation of a few key-words may help to 
illustrate how extremely difficult it is to produce a dynamic equivalence 
translation. If he does not adhere to the form, the translator climbs up 
from the underlying kernel structures to find a proper dynamic equivalent 
at the surface level of the target language. 


I. Gité 


Reviewing Edgerton’s commentary, Belvalkar corrects the common 
misinterpretation of gité as ‘ song’: “ There is no Sanskrit word like gita 
(fem.) meaning a song. It is either gita (neuter) or giti (fem.). Gita is 
the feminine of the adjective, and it means “sung” or more accurately 
‘recited’ or ‘taught’. It qualifies upanishad understood with it. The 
full name of the poem is then bhagavadgité upanishad and the root gai 
originally meant not ‘singing’ but ‘solemn declaration,” 


It has been argued that the term gta in the sense of a song would also 
not fit the context of the Mahabharata war, for just then the troops are 
confronting each other! Rather, the term is a respectful reference to the 
inspired instruction, given at the critical moment. In spite of the poetical 
beauty and the musical flow of some passages of the Gita, its philosophical 
content prevails and would, therefore, suggest the meaning of gita as a 
solemn instruction rather than a real song. Modi is also of the opinion 
that the meaning of the book is not to underscore the dramatic character 
of a sung dialogue between Krishna and Arjuna. The itisri of the Gita 
means that it is a collection of a number of Upanishads or ‘ keys of doing 
action’ and that these Upanishads have been sung by the Lord?. 


Whatever the original intention of adding the title gita, it should 
remind the translator that he is working on a piece of literature which was 
composed in verse form, and that the original recitation was meant to be 


1.S. K. BELVALKAR, ‘ Review of Edgerton’s BG’, in Ann. BORT, 6 (1925), 
109. 

2. P. M. MODI, Method of Interpreting the Gita, in M. D. PARADKAR, Studies in 
the Gita, Gita Mandal, Bombay, 1970, pp. 59-66. 

Gonda points out that the term gita@ was already in the MBh associated 
with the names of legendary teachers who give counsels, for instance, on dharma 
and good government. For a list and discussion see U. C. BATTACHARJEE, 
‘ Gita literature and its relation with Brahmavidya ’, in Indian Historical Quarterly, 
Calcutta, 2 (1926), 537...; J. GONDA, ‘Mediaeval Religious Literature in 
Sanskrit’, Wiesbaden, 1977, in A History of Indian Literature; see especially 
Pp: 271-86: Gitas, mahatmyas and other religious literature, 
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listened to and not only to be read. The actual text does not indicate the 
special intonation in which it was dramatically recited. Thus, shades of 
meaning may escape us. 


II. Dharma 


The very first word of the Gita poses serious problems to the trans- 
lator. Dharma “ stands for religious observance, righteousness, justice, 
conformity to law, conformity to custom, obedience to the social order, 
sense of duty, etc. Thus it has religious and moral, as well as legal signi- 
ficance. This is one of the important reasons why it is impossible to 
translate the term dharma to any other non-Indian language.’ 


After discussing briefly how the word dharma passed through several 
transitions of meaning, Kane gives the following meaning of the term at 
the time of the Dharmasastras: “The privileges, duties and obligations 
of a man, his standard of conduct as a member of the Aryan community, 
as a member of one of the castes, as a person in a particular stage of life. 
It is in this sense that the word seems to be used in the well-known exhor- 
tation of the pupil contained in the Taittiriya-Upanishad (I:11) speak the 
truth, practise (your own) -dharma, etc. It is in the same sense that 
the Gita uses the word dharma in the oft-quoted verse ‘ svadharme 
nidhanam sreyah’. The word is employed in this sense in the dharma- 
Sastra literature.’”4 


Feuerstein explains dharma as a key concept of Krishna’s ethical 
teaching, in a special appendix to his introduction to the BG: “ It depends 
entirely on the context how this term should be translated... Two prin- 
cipal meanings of dharma can be made out. It stands for the universal 
harmony which is identical with man’s essential being, it represents the 
‘ethical norm’ by which this essential being is actualised ... Dharma then 
appears as a particularisation on the human level of the supreme order 


3. B. KUPPUSVAMY, ‘ A modern Review of Hindu Dharma’, in Journal of Dharma, 
1, (Nos. 1 and 2), (1975), 118 (-136). See also T. M. MANICKAM, ‘ Manu’s 
vision of the Hindu dharma’, in ibidem, pp. 101-7; and Dharma acc. to Manu 
and Moses (comparative study of Manusmriti and Pentateuch), Dharmaram Publ., 
Bangalore, 1977. Manickam sees the BG as the latest achievement in the literary 
productions on Dharma (hence after Manusmriti?). About the BG it may be said 
that it is the most beautiful synthesis on Dharma. It is the latest fruit of the 
literary maturity of the integral cultural evolution of the Aryan tradition. It 
presents a coherent metaphysical interpretation of the ‘Rules of Conduct’ as 
enunciated by Manu. So it may be considered as the completion of the Vedic 
tradition of the teaching on Dharma which evolved through the different stages, 
of Dharmasiitras and DharmaSastras, especially Manusmriti. 

4. P. V. KANE, History of Dharmasastra, BORI, Poona, 1930, vol. 1, pp. 1-2, 
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prevailing in the universe ..., sva-dharma is the channel through which 
man Can reach his essential nature.’’5 


Starting his new translation of the Mahabharata, Van Buitenen had 
to decide whether or not he would opt for a uniform rendering of the 
word dharma throughout the immense work. Being aware that the 
Mahabharata terminology may reflect different Stages in the evolution of 
the work, he chose one elastic term, which would be consistent enough to 
allow the social historian to recognize the original word. Since no 
perfect equivalence is possible, and only an approximation can be arrived 
at, Van Buitenen hoped that the best could be made of a bad job by 
choosing Law as host term for the problematic guest term dharma: 


“‘For dharma my choice has been a capitalized Law, in the 
hope of evoking other instances like Judaic Law, not only because 
Law is approximate in its evocative connotations, but also because 
in practice it allows for syntactic variations: according to Law, by, 
under, for the sake of, on behalf of, with Law; and law-minded, 
law-spirited, law-abiding, law-like and even lawly — the last on the 
analogy of lovely. Obviously, therefore, the word Law will occur 
in odd and unidiomatic contexts. But what is the alternative 
rendering ? One might adapt ancient Indian Law to the English 
context and freely dispense such meanings as order, justice, morality, 
righteousness, virtue, custom, ritual and so on. In that case a 
social historian or a historian of religion would lose completely 
track of the real scope of the concept of dharma because of my very 
helpfulness in providing Christian-European paraphrases,’’6 


Ill. Yoga 


This term occurs throughout the Gitaé and is used in nearly all chapter- 
headings or in the colophon at the end of each chapter. Zaehner explains 
the word when commenting on verse 2.38: 


‘The root yuj, from which yoga is derived, is perhaps the. 
keyword of the Gita. Here (v. 2.38) it is used in the non-religious 
part of the epic in a purely secular sense: get ready for battle. 
The basic meaning of the word is ‘unite’... The noun yoga, then, 
means first ‘yoking’, then ‘preparation’. These are, however, 
only the primary meanings: there are many, many others. The Gita 
plays on all of these with extraordinary skill and this makes it almost 
impossible to convey the various nuances in translation. In the 
commentary, however, I will do my best to relate and co-ordinate 
the different meanings and uses of the root and its derivatives with 
what seems to me to be the basic doctrine of the Gita.” 


5. G. FEUERSTEIN, of. cit., p. 154. 
6. J. A.B. VAN BUITENEN, The MBh, vol. 1, 1973, p. xli. 
7. R. C. ZAEHNER, The BG, Oxford (1969), 1972, p. 138. 
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Eliade gives a theistic connotation to the term yoga: “If we consider 
the fact that the BG represents not only the highest point of all Indian 
spirituality but also a very broad attempt at a synthesis, in which all the 
‘paths’ of salvation are validated and incorporated into Vishnuist 
devotion, the important place that Krishna of the Gita accords to yoga 
represents a real triumph for the yogic tradition.’’® 


In one passage, Edgerton opts far the translation of yoga by ‘ disci- 
pline ® but adds that the term cannot always be rendered in the same way, 
for the following reasons: although the end intended in the Gita is 
emancipation, the way it teaches is that of worldly action without 
interest in the fruits of one’s action. Hence yoga is a strange kind of 
practical method, which abstains from any ‘disciplined’ action that 
would look for the greatest efficiency. The term yoga is also used for the 
Samkhya method, which elsewhere is called jnana-yoga or ‘ discipline of 
knowledge ’. 


Quoting passages from the Gita, Feuerstein leaves the original yoga 
untranslated, but tries to play on its meaning through English equivalent 
expressions, e.g. ““ He (whose) self is yoked in yoga” or “‘ For those men 
who, reflecting on Me (with) undiverted (mind), love (Me) ever full-yoked, 
I hold out security in Yoga ’”°, 


IV. Other examples 


It is not advisable to make verbal consistency a strict rule, viz. that 
identical words in the source-text have to be rendered always by identical 
expressions. Shades of meaning vary according to the context: the same 
word in Sanskrit may have to be translated by several terms in English; 
and the same English word found in a good translation may even derive 
from different terms in Sanskrit (which abounds in synonyms). 


Zaehner states: “I have not tried to render key Sanskrit words by 
one single English equivalent.”!! Sometimes a Sanskrit word is left 
untranslated or the original word is added between brackets. One 


8. M. ELIADE, Yoga. Immortality and Freedom, 1958, p. 153. 
9. F. EDGERTON, Introduction to the BG, Anchor Pr., London, 1974, p. 141. 
“* Discipline’, when otherwise undefined, means in the Gita frequently 

(and indeed usually) the ‘ discipline of action’ (karma-yoga). The word yoga 
is unfortunately a very fluid one, used in a great variety of senses... It may 
mean simply ‘method, means’. It also means ‘exertion, diligence, zeal’. 
And especially it is used to describe a regular disciplined course of action 
leading to a definite end ...” (p. 165). 

10. G. FEUERSTEIN, op. cit., pp. 141 and 145. 

11. R. C. ZAEHNER, Hindu Scriptures, London, 1966, p. xxi. 
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example of Zaehner’s procedure is BG 2:39 where buddhi is translated 
differently in the same verse: “This wisdom (buddhi) has (now) been 
revealed to you in theory; listen now to how it should be practised. If 
you are controlled by the soul (buddhyayukto), you will put away the 
bondage that is inherent in (all) works.” 


Scholarly versions can permit these niceties, but how shall translators 
present literary versions for the larger public ? Reviewing Zaehner’s 
translation of the BG, J. Gonda!® criticizes him for the rendering of 
buddhi by simply ‘ soul’, as well as for the translation of other key-terms, 
He suggests to leave these terms untranslated, adding explicative notes, 
or to translate them more or less stereotypedly while defining, more 
or less vaguely, the English equivalents used; or again to find equivalents 
for the main aspects of the Indian term which may suit a definite context. 


Roy explains his solution to the problem as follows: he does 
not want the original wording to spoil the English dynamic presentation 
of the message in verse. He noted that the Oxford Dictionary meanings 
of some fitting equivalents often correspond to the meaning of the ori- 
ginal. E.g. ‘trance’ for samadhi, “ askesis’ for tapasya. How then should 
he render mystic terminology without spoiling the five-feet iambic verses ? 
“A happy device occurred to me: to put in my translation of Sanskrit 
metres into English blank verse, the Sanskrit words in apposition, as for 
example: ‘Gunas or modes of Nature, Prakriti’, But tamas (inertia) 
stems from ignorance’; * Abandoning all codes of conduct (dharma) ””8, 


A. de Nicolas is equally perplexed at the problem, and he knows 
that any solution may have to be revised: 


“There is no English equivalent of such Sanskrit words as 
Prakriti, Purusha, atman, dharma, guna, ahamkara, etc. To trans- 
late them as Nature, Spirit, Soul, duty, qualities, egotism, is to say 
nothing, for these words in English are loaded with different mean- 
ings derived from different Western contexts in no way equal to the 
BG’s intentionality... Until such time as people understand what 
these words mean in their Hindu context, it is better to leave them 
in Sanskrit and explain their function. After all, not only scholars 
but a large part of the American population, educated on ‘ pop’ 
are familiar with these words, use them and make sentences with them. 
The function of language is communication, not just translation. 


We need new words and new sentences to communicate new and 
different rationalities,’”14 


12. J. GONDA, Oriens, (1974), p. 619. 
13. D. P. ROY, The BG, A Revelation, Delhi, 1974, p. 72. 
14. A. DE NICOLAS, Avatava, New York, 1976, p- 420. 
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2.4. Conclusion 


a. As translations of the Gita give matter for a good case-study in 
transcultural translation, an exhaustive list of translations in all languages 
can be used for research in two directions: one, a comparison of transla- 
tions (Indian and non-Indian) at a particular moment (e.g. 1900), with 
special attention given to inter-relationships; two, a study of translations 
into one particular language, whereby the scholar focuses his attention 
on the linguistic development of a language, using verses of the Gita as 
samples. 


b. The specific problems with regard to the translation of the Gita 
arise mainly from the fact that it is a Scripture with an inspiring message, 
a mystical content and a literary presentation. 


The translator should realize that this text has been and can be a 
Source of inspiration and he should first ‘experience’ the message him- 
self before he can translate it. 


A mystical text is not only a communication about the experience of 
the mystic; it is mainly an invitation that stimulates; as a result the Gita 
is not meant to be understood intellectually, but is to help one seek 
liberation. The correct approach to a mystic passage in the Gita is 
not a mere linguistic analysis in terms of intellectual understanding. 

The message of the Gita is communicated in a particular literary form 
which has its own devices to increase the impact on the listener/reader. 
If a translator fails to discover and understand these devices, part of the 
message may be lost. 

c. The problem of authorship and of the composite structure of the 
Gita is relevant for the translator who must be aware of the diversity in 
terms used in the text; a familiarity with the composite structure may en- 
able him to put certain terms in their proper historical and literary 
context. In the same way, can terms be interpreted according to the 
emphasis given to either karma, bhakti or jnana. 


The chronology of the composition of the Gita is important for e.g. 
the relationship with Buddhism, its terminology and philosophy. 

d. For a Dynamic Equivalence translation, all the factors mentioned 
above have to be taken into consideration. 

A literal, ‘ word-for-word’ translation (called Formal Equivalence 
translation) protects the recipient text in the target language from sub- 
jective interpretation; when producing such a translation, however, the 
translator ignores the fact that each language has a different shape and 
that the simple transposition of words may miss the inner dynamism 
inherent in the original text. 
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Fully aimed at conveying the message, the Dynamic Equivalence 
translation does not establish a direct relationship with the original text 
through formal correspondence at the surface structure ; father, the translator 
descends to the underlying structure in which the communication of the 
mystical message can be ‘ experienced ’; this experience he communicates 
again on the surface-level of the target language and culture. 


For an Indian text a DE translation is most appropriate, fitting well 
in the Indian tradition and setting. 


The rendering of terms like gita, dharma, etc., are not without prob- 
lems and cannot be made in a strictly literal way. 


a 
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CHAPTER III 


COMMENTARIES ON THE GITA 


3.1. The translator and commentaries 


Commentaries should not be ignored by the translator of the Gita. 
When written in Sanskrit, they may give auxiliary clues to establish the 
critical text because often direct quotations are given. Also, they help to 
clarify the meaning of words since the ancient commentators may have 
had a better feeling with regard to the cultural setting and the original 
language of the Gitét. Commentaries also presuppose an acquaintance 
with the art of translating or of paraphrasing, for no version exists 
without some interpretation. Moreover, most great commentaries have 

zen translated into the vernaculars, thus influencing indirectly the trans- 
lation of the Gita. . 


However, the translator may not follow any particular commentary, 
for “it can seldom happen that a commentator is inspired with the 
same train of thought and arrangement of ideas as the author whose 


1. ‘‘ We can hardly hope to make ourselves so familiarly and vernacularly acquaint- 
ed with their classic idiom as were the Brahmans who were trained in it from 
boyhood, and had given undivided labours of years to the task of mastering the 
intricacies of its grammar in their own text-books; nevertheless, for the purposes 
of a comparison of dialects, we command the Sanskrit far more thoroughly than 
they. 

‘‘ All the methods and appliances of comparative grammar are at our disposal 

and we can bring to the task an enlightened penetration and a coolness and 
justness of judgment, to which neither the Hindus nor any other ancient people 
could make pretense. 
_ So, too, and yet more especially, the creeds and ceremonies of Brahmanic 
India were intimately known to them in a thousand particulars which are obscure 
to us; but this again is more than compensated by the prepossession with which 
their minds were filled in favour of those very institutions, and by their disposi- 
tion to see in the antiquities of their country more of themselves and their 
belongings than really existed there. The historic faculty was too thoroughly 
wanting in the Hindu mind for Hindu scholars to be trustworthy students of the 
past.” 

W. D. WHITNEY, ‘ The Translation of the Veda’, in Oviental and Linguistic 
Studies, New York, 1874, p. 112. See also above, p. 69, n. 10, 
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sentiments he presumes to expound, especially in metaphysical works 72, 
In the very first English translation of the Gita, Wilkins adds a note 
on verse 18.2 and a quotation from Sridhara’s Commentary (see below, 
p. 90) to illustrate that commentaries are sometimes more complicated 
than the original. The Orientalists of the 19th century were conscious 
of the dilemma between accepting an authoritative commentary on the 
basis of respect for the Indian tradition, or rejecting it on the basis of their 
Own scholarly training and convictions. 


It is not astonishing that a linguist like Max Miiller, translating the 
Upanishads, was at a loss with the advice given by an Indian scholar who, 
however, may have given the correct answer with regard to the Gita: 
““T have a great respect for native commentators, but I cannot carry my 
respect for these learned men so far as a native Indian scholar who, when 
I asked him which of two conflicting interpretations he held to be the 
right one, answered without any misgivings, that probably both were 
right, and that otherwise they would not have been mentioned by the 
ancient commentators.’ 


In an Appendix to the present chapter, we give an exhaustive list of 
the main Sanskrit commentaries; this will not only impress the casual 
reader, but can also be useful for the translator who has to respect 
the views of both the ancient and recent commentators. 


In the temple dedicated to the Gita at Kurukshetra, the actual spot 
where the sacred dialogue (and the battle) are Supposed to have taken 
place, “‘ are enshrined as many as 300 commentaries on the Gita, belong- 
ing to different periods of time’. Chidbhavananda remarks that the 
largest number of commentaries now available are on the Gita, since it 
was easier for commentators to read their own particular philosophy into 
the Gita than into the Upanishads or the Vedanta-darsana5. It is a 
known fact that an dcarya of a school was (is) supposed to expose his 
own ideas at the occasion of a commentary on the Scripture, especially 


the prasthana-trayi, viz. the Gita, the Upanishads and Badarayana’s 
Sitras. 


2. C. WILKINS, 1785; Notes quoted in J. GARRETT, The BG or Dialogues of 
Krishna and Arjoon, Bangalore, 1849, pp. 101-10. 

3. F. MAX MULLER, Theosophy ov Psychological Religion, (1892), New Delhi, 1978, 
p. 111. 

4. CHIDBHAVANANDA, SBG, Tapovanam, 1975, p. 44. 

5. Ibidem, p. 42. 
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3.2. Different schools of commmentators 


The Gita is a synthesis of many trends and divergent philosophies, 
and correspondingly the translator finds many different commentaries, 
each one stressing one particular marga or interpretation of the message. 
Usually, the emphasis is put on either jnana, or bhakti or karma and 
rarely on a global view, integrating the three trends into a unity like 
the juana-bhakti-karmasamuccaya commended by Belvalkar®. According to 
Pandya, the basic philosophy of the Gita is about karma, i.e. action or 
duty: while admitting other paths, the Gita basically teaches the way of 
right action; karmayoga is especially recommended because most men are 
qualified to live it’, According to Mainkar, on the other hand, the 
reliable interpreters of the Gita are Ramakantha, Anandavardhana, 
Kesava and Ramanuja. Also Madhusidana and Venkatanatha, Jnaneé- 
vara and Vamana Pandita are said to be faithful to the real meaning of 
the Gita in so far as they recognize the importance of bhakti, yet “ no com- 
mentator has been absolutely faithful to the Gita’®. Sankara is said to 
have overemphasized jnana: ‘“‘ Sankara has laid quite an emphasis on 
knowledge, even at the cost of karma and bhakti; and in order to achieve 
this, he has understood additional words, reversed the sense of the 
verses and finally changed the spirit of the entire poem. He is not a 
reliable interpreter of the BG as the spirit of the poem is not faithfully 
reflected in his commentary.’ 


Van Buitenen too opts for Ramanuja as the truest commentator on 
the BG. Yet, he admits that the text allows many approaches. The tradi- 
tional Indian interpreter is not like the. modern scholar, who studies the 
text from the historical point of view and reconstructs the literary context 
ensuing into .a particular interpretation of the text. The Indian interpreter 
looks at the text from the point of view of values. All texts have 
aikarthya, they are all the expression of the everlastingly present Truth. 
“Tt can happen that while we differ in the interpretation of almost every 
stanza of the Gita we can agree with the general trend of Ramanuja’s 
interpretations. For Ramdanuja’s Bhashya does fully justice to the 
intentions of the author of the Gita: to reconcile the barren absolute of 
monistic thought with the living God of devotion and to show a new and 


6. See also The Cultural Heritage of India, The Institute of Culture of the Rama- 
krishna Mission, Calcutta, 1962, vol. 2, p. 153. 

7. J. PANDYA, The Holy Gita, 1944, Introduction. 

8. T. G. MAINKAR, A Compavative Study of the Commentaries on the BG, Delhi, 
1969 (2nd ed.), p. 65. 

9. Ibidem, p. 65. 
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supreme way to attain release, the way of exclusive devotion to a merciful 

personal God . . .”*10 = 
y na 


Having at hand so many different views on the basic teaching of the | 
Gita one can better understand its real depth through the simile presented | 
by Chidbhavananda: “In the midst of seeming discord, some kind of | 3.3 
concord perhaps lies hidden deep below. If the position of a mirror is | 
granted to the Gita, the commentaries are the various reflections cast on | 


it. Everybody sees his own face reflected therein. The reflecting mirror “ Bri 
alone is the factor common to all of them.’! As 
noi 
3.3. Classification of the early commentators OF 
. mai 
Siddhantalankara!? classifies the commentators according to their kari 
marga: jnanayoga with Sankara, bhaktiyoga with Ramanuja and Madhva, ‘ kari 
karmayoga with Tilak (and divyakarmayoga of Aurobindo). Many prefer " cad 
to consider rather the basic philosophical attitudes of the commentators, | shal 
classifying them as Advaita, Vigishtadvaita, Dvaita, Dvaitadvaita and f — 
Suddhadvaita. kno 
. | Bra] 
3.3.a. Commentators beforé Sankara (see also above, 1.3.f) ¢ eae 
. rela 
When producing his immense collection of eleven Gita-commentaries, prak 
the publisher remarked: “ Although the text of the Gita is very old, it is sing! 
not known whether there existed any commentator of it before Adi- indi 
Sankaracarya. In his introduction of the Gita Bhashya, he refers to of it 
some desultory Tikas, extant in his time, and suggests a few — five or six — 
variants, but the palm of honour goes to him for Settling the text of the ft on t 
Gita and for having written his Advaita Bhashya on it,’"18 inclu 
According to Mainkar the pre-Sankara commentators were still igno 
Jnana-kriya-samuccayavadins and thus faithful to the Gita’s original syn- Sank 
-cretistic position. One of these could be named Vrittikara as referred to / fans 
by Anandagiri, or Bodhayana as referred to by Ramanuja. “ According J alwa 
to this ‘Samuccaya’ theory, one cannot rely absolutely on Jnana alone 
for the attainment of salvation as also on Karman alone, for the same. It diffe 
is a clever blending of both, Jnana and Karman, alone that is capable of the 
securing salvation. In a way this is a compromise between the orthodox Advi 
Vedantins and the Mimamsakas. Predecessors of Sankara held this view Sank 
a 
10. J. A.B. VAN BUITENEN, Radmanuja on the BG, Delhi, 1974, p. 39. 14. T 
11. Op. cit., p. 47. 15. R 
12. S. SIDDHANTALANKARA, SBG, 1965, pp. 103-9 (see also Hindi, p. 128). 


13. S. SADHALE, ed., The BG, with 11 commentaries, Bombay, 1935-38; Note of 16. G 
the Publisher. "% 
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and in the post-Sankara period Kagmirians, Bhaskara, Ramakantha, Abhi- 
navagupta, Anandavardhana and some of the Visishtadvaitins also are 
seen to hold it.’’4 


3.3.b. Advaita commentators 


Adi-Sankara, born at Kaladi in Kerala ca. 78815, from a Namboodiri 
Brahman family, became the most authoritative commentator on the BG. 
As the great exponent of absolute idealism called unqualified monism or 
non-dualism (kevala advaita), he is said to have founded his monasteries 
of Saivite reform all over India. In his Gitabhashya he taught that the 
main purpose of Krishna’s discourse is the exposition of jnanayoga and 
Karmasannyasa (giving up of action). He emphasized verse 4.33: ‘ All 
karma in its entirety culminates in knowledge’ (a4 aatfad att Thearat- 
tad); verse 4.36: ‘Even if you be the most sinful of all sinners, yet 
Shall you cross over all sin by the raft of knowledge’ (aa carat); and 
verse 4.37: ‘As the blazing fire reduces fuel to ashes, so does the fire of 
knowledge reduce all karma to ashes’ (stati: senator ATAATCHRA )) « 
Brahma is the eternal Absolute All and there is no place for bhakti to a 
personal God in this changing world, which is but méyé@ or reflected, 
relative reality. Causality and a real distinction between purusha and 
prakriti do not exist, since they are but apparent modifications of the 
single reality. The only ultimate reality is the absolute Atman’ and the 
individual jivatma has to be freed from its avidyé through the realization 
of its unity and identity with the Self. 


Undoubtedly, such a philosophical interpretation had an influence 
on the history of BG translation. Modern translators and commentators: 
include the first chapter of the BG in their text, whereas Sankara simply 
ignored it. Even if some scholars would question the reliability of 
Sankara’s Vulgate text, only few doubt the authenticity of the Sankara 
Bhashya. Nevertheless, as was boldly stated above, Sankara may not 
always be accepted as the sole correct interpreter of the BG}, 


Anandagiri (also called Anandajnana, unless that would be a 
different person) was a disciple of Sankara and wrote a commentary on 
the Gitabhashya. Other followers of Sankara and adherents of the 
Advaita school are: Daivajna Pandita Sirya, Dhanapati Siri, Sadananda, 
Sankarananda and Hanuman. The 15th century commentator of the 


14. T. G. MAINKAR, of. cit., p. 51. 
15. R. D. KARMARKAR, ‘Did Sankaracarya write a Bhashya on the BG ?’ in Ann. 


BORI, 39 (1958), 365-71. 
16. G. FEUERSTEIN, Introduction to the BG, pp. 31 and 30. 
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MBh, Nilakantha Bhatta also wrote an advaita commentary on the Gita. 
The Gujarati Sridhara (born ca. 1350 at Balodi) was a devotee of Lord 
Narasimha and found favour with the Bengali Vaishnava devotees. An 
important interpretation was made by Madhusiidana (late 16th century, 
born in Faridpur Dt, now in Bangla Desh), who settled in Benares and 
was invited to the court of Akbar. He introduced bhakti in the non- 
dualist system as a ‘ Vedantic surrender’ to God. 


3.3.c. Visishtadvaita commentators 


Yamuna Muni (also called Alavandara, ‘the victor’), born ca. 918, 
summarized the teaching of the Gita in his Gitarthasangraha (32 stanzas). 
He keeps the idea of monism of Sankara, but urged by devotion he 
introduces an element of bhakti, thus qualifying that, within prakriti, con- 
sciousness emerges with a personal relationship to the transcendent Lord 
ISvara. 


In the 13th century, Vedanta Desgika Venkatanatha (Nigamanta 
Mahadesika) composed a commentary on the Gitarthasangraha of his 
master Yamuna; he also wrote a Téatparya Candrika on Ramanuja’s 
Bhashya. Commentaries on the work of Yamunacarya were also written 
by Varavara Muni (16th c.) and by Pratyaksha Deva Yathacarya. 


The immediate disciple of Yamuna was Ramanuja, born ca. 1017 at 
Sriperumbadur (Tamil Nadu). He was a Vaishnava and exposed the BG 
in a theistic way in his Visishtadvaita Bhashya: “The Gita had become 
an authoritative text and every thinker who attempted to justify the 
devotional theism of the Vaishnavas against the monistic doctrines of ad- 
vaitic Vedanta could find in it his authority.” Ramadnuja found in the 
BG a complete chapter on Bhaktiyoga (ch. 12) and the invitation, as well 
as the explicit terminology, for a way of devotion in Chapter 18. He 
emphasized verse 18.62: ‘Seek refuge in Him alone with all your 
heart (a4-Ua TUT TS wa ara). By His grace you will gain Supreme 
Peace and the Eternal Abode’; and verse 18.66: ‘ Renounce all dharmas 
and take refuge in Me alone (aT UHH WT aw). I shall liberate you 
from all sins; grieve not’. 


4 


17. J. A. B. VAN BUITENEN, of. cit., p. 6. The author justifies his ‘ condensed 
rendering’ of the Ramanujacarya Bhdshya: 

“An Indian commentary is something of its own kind; the commentators 
have their own style, technique and rules which make a literal translation 
into a Western language difficult if not impossible... A translation of a Sanskrit 
text like this can never be meant to replace the original text, but only to make 
it accessible and to clarify it’’ (p. 40). 
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The interpretation of Ramanuja is defended by Plott, as follows: 


“ Even though formally, only one Adhyaya is devoted to bhakti, 
and it appears towards the centre of the Gita as a whole, the whole 
poem should be interpreted as an enlargement — at both ends — of 


it, and does not present a consistent picture at all unless we follow 
Ramanuja’s lead. 


** It is not a gnostic text, as the Advaitin school tries to make it; nor, 
for that matter, the basis for a modern social action philosophy such 
as Tilak —and after him Gandhiji and his followers — have made 
it out to be. The concept of detachment does give good ground for 
this modern trend — and it is perhaps a healthy one, but it must be 
emphatically admitted that without the undergrinding of bhakti, this 
detachment cannot be. 


“The culmination of the whole classic in the famous garana-sloka 
(18.66) wherein Saranagati is so pointedly enjoined, would be strange 
indeed if either jnana or karma were the basic theme.’’!8 


Feuerstein maintains that Ramanuja has gone too far in his differen- 
tiation of non-dualism’. It should be emphasized, however, that the 
surrender of Ramanuja is not the later prapatti or total surrender, leaving 
everything to God’s grace. Pra-pad in verse 7.14 (‘Those who take 
refuge in Me alone, they cross over this illusion’: ary-va F +a, aTaTy- 
UMA Atha aT) is interpreted as “taking refuge in God as the One who 
underlies everything, while cherishing the conviction that God is every- 
thing because he is the inner Ruler of all; so that, if one desires to 
achieve a certain end, be it prosperity, self-experience or the attainment 
of God himself, one has to follow Him, obey his commands and act 
according to his teaching ”’°. 


Yamuna, another Visishtadvaitin who glories in having the same 
name as the master, wrote a prose commentary on the BG in the form 
of a mere paraphrase. Venkatanatha of the 17th century composed 
Brahmananda-giri Vyakhya. 


3.3.d. Dvaita commentators 


The dvaitacarya Sri Madhva (also called Anandatirtha), born ca. 
1199 near Udipi in Karnataka, travelled all over India twice, deploring 
the fact that hundreds of thousands of manuscripts have been destroyed 
due to invasions. As a philosopher he opts for unqualified dualism in 
order to salvage bhakti as a way to salvation. He solves the problem of 
bhedabheda (the multiple and the one) by proposing distinctions of 


18. J. C. PLOTT, A Philosophy of Devotion, Delhi, 1974. 
19. G. FEUERSTEIN, op. cét., p. 32. 
20. J. A. B. VAN BUITENEN, op. cit., p. 25. 
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Lord and soul, Lord and world, soul and soul, soul and world, and ob- 
jects within the world. He wrote a double commentary on the Gita: 
a Gita Bhashya of 1,500 granthas (one grantha is a unit of 32 syllables), in 
which he stresses the importance of nishkama-karmayoga, at the same time 
recommending the pure aparoksha jnana or direct vision of God. His 
second work is the Gita-tatparya-nirnaya, a discursive prose commentary 
of 1,300 granthas. Commenting on Krishna’s relation with prakriti 
(verse 9.8), he says that the Lord is like a man who can walk without 
a stick but who uses one in a playful way. 


Jayatirtha wrote a subcommentary on both works of Madhva, viz. 
Prameyadipika and Nydyadipikaé. The 6th disciple of Madhva, called 
Vidyadhiraja, wrote also a Gité commentary, in the 14th century. An- 
other dvaita commentator, Raghavendra Svami, pupil of Sudhindra Yati 
(17th c.), wrote three works: Gita-vivriti, Gitértha-sangraha and Gitartha- 
vivarana. 


3.3.e. Dvaitadvaita commentators and the ‘ Kashmirians’ 


Nimbarka Svami, a Vaishnavite Brahmin of Andhra Pradesh (12-13th 
c.), sought a middle path between advaita and dvaita, through a combina- 
tion of a dualistic non-dualism. His school found its scholarly expression 
in the commentary on the Gita by KeSava Bhatta ‘ Kasmiri ’ (15-16th c.). 


The Kashmir group, however, stands separately. The commentators 
of this school drew inspiration from the writings of the early, non- 
Sankaran Vedantin Bhaskara, who is considered by many as a South 
Indian from Karnataka (8-9th c.), although others place him in the 
north. His fragmentary commentary on the Gita came to light only re- 
cently. Bhaskara quotes and refutes Sankara, defending a Jnana-karma- 
samuccaya interpretation. 


The first great Kashmirian is the mystic Abhinavagupta (end 10th 
c., early 11th c.), who wrote on poetics and drama, on Saiva philosophy 
and on Tantrism. Aware of the fact that a poetico-religious text can have 
a great number of meanings, he decided to opt for one and defend it: 
jnana is flanked by karma — which he terms vijnéna — although “ actions 
flee before knowledge (of the Supreme), like gazelles in the jungle when 
the lion roars”’. 

Anandavardhana, ca. 1680, sought more the ethic than the aesthetic 
beauty in the Gita, making a further compromise between jndna and 
karma. Earlier, Ramakantha had accentuated the element of devotion, 
from a Saiva point of view. 

The Kashmirians hold a dialectical monism, in which multiplicity 
is a mere illusion (it cannot be said to be or not to be). Even Krishna is 
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maya. In moderate Advaitism, the view would not be accepted that the 
world of multiplicity is a mirage only; it attributes reality to the multiple 
beings in as far as they actually are forms or modes of being of the One 
Being. According to Abhinavagupta and his companions, maya is the 
very liberty of consciousness, the infinite power of God by which multi- 
plicity is manifested and yet remains non-dual. Hence, they seem to be 
closer to the original sense of maya in the BG, where it is the mysterious 
power of God, making everything to appear, with the result that it is 
*(Me) abiding in all beings’ (aqyafera4, V. 6.31). 


3.3.f. Suddhadvaita commentators 


Vallabha (1473-1531) became the @caérya of the fifth sampradaya 
which returned to a pure Vaishnava Suddhadvaita. He wrote no explicit 
commentary on the BG but expressed his views in the Tattvarthadipa to 
which he added a glossary. A sub-commentary was written by Avara- 
nabhanga. Vallabha’s second son, Vitthalanatha, wrote an extensive 
commentary on the meaning of the Gita and some shorter essays. Kal- 
yana Bhatta too wrote a large commentary. The fifth grandson of 
Vallabhacarya, also called Vallabha (born in 1617), gave the Suddhadvaita 
school a superb treatise in his Tattvadipika. Finally, the seventh descen- 
dant of the first Vallabha was Purushottama, who became the most learned 
and prolific writer of the school. Like Madhusiidana Sarasvati (see above, 
p. 90) in the Advaita school, he brought in bhakti as a welcome correc- 
tive. One of the Suddhadvaita exponents in modern times is Gattulala. 


3.3.g. The first vernacular commentators 


Jnanadeva or Jnanegvara wrote his Bhavartha-dipikaé of 9,000 stanzas 
in Old Marathi (1290 A.D.), one of the earliest commentaries in a verna- 
cular (see also below, p. 199). Producing a unique combination of 
philosophy, poetry and mysticism, Jninadeva contributed immensely to 
the popularization of the Gité. His commentary is at times no more than 
a translation or eloquent paraphrase. A few examples are given: 


““When the sun has arisen, shall darkness re-appear ? Or when 
wakefulness comes, shall the illusion of a dream continue to give trouble ? 
Take no thought, therefore, oh Arjuna, for thy sin and merit shall both 
be transformed into My being. . . From this time onwards thou hast become 
-free. Entertain no anxiety, therefore, and resign thyself to Me in being 
united with Me.’2! The first verse of the Gita is rendered as follows: 


21. Quoted from ch. 18, 1398ff., in R. D. RANADE, BG as a Philosophy of God- 
realization, Bombay, 1965, p. 61. 
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“ Dhritarashtra, moved by affection for his sons, said, ‘Oh Sanjaya, tell 
me (what occurred on) the battle-field of the Kurus. On the field which 
is said to be the abode of righteousness, my sons and the Pandavas have 
arrayed themselves, intent on fighting. Tell me now, what they have been 
doing there so long, thus facing each other.’ 22 . 


Another Maharashtrian poet is Vamana Pandita, whose Marathi 
Samaslokigita is dualistic, with a tinge of saguna bhakti. Although 
himself a monist, Ananta YajneSvara Dhipakara wrote his Avigita in 
Sanskrit using the vernacular commentaries of both Maharashtrians. 
Ramacandra Sidhesvara Pandita too was a Vedantin, but in his Marathi 
commentary, written ca. 1820, he stressed nishkéma. karmayoga, thus 
anticipating by 100 years the great Maharashtrian Tilak. 


3.3.h. Some recent commentaries 


Bewildered by the amount and variety of commentaries, the trans- 
cultural translator may be inclined to dismiss them all, convinced that 
when everything is said and done there is more said than done. However, 
commentaries act like bridges, joining the past to the present; in the 
commentaries we find approaches from different angles and from different 
periods, each one adding an insight to the ancient message, for “ no 
interpretations — not even the one that may pretend to be faithful to 
the text — can possibly be absolutely free from any prejudice ”?. 


The secret of the Gité, according to Tilak, lies in the effort Krishna 
makes to bring the hesitating Arjuna to action. Completely detached?, 
the karma-yogin performs the action that has to be done, as Arjuna 
concludes in the last line of the Gita: ‘‘I shall act according to Thy 
word ” (18.73). Tilak emphasizes that “the doctrine of the Gita has 
come into existence only in order to explain why a wise man must perform 
a particular act ... The Gita advocates the performance of action 
in this world even after the actor has achieved the highest union with 
the supreme Deity by Jnana (knowledge) or Bhakti (devotion).”? Yet, 
even in our modern karma yuga some commentators opposed Tilak’s 
interpretation (1915, see the references given with Mar. 120). 


22. Translated by V. G. Pradhan, London, 1967. 


1.M. T. SAHASRABUDHE, reviewing K. V. RAO’s SBG in Ann. BORI, 35 
(1954), 279. 

2. ‘‘ Without attachments, perform always the work that has to Le done, for man 
obtains to the highest by doing work without attachment ”’ (3.19, Radhakrishnan). 

3. L. B. G. TILAK, Gitd Rahasya, tr. from Marathi by B.S. Sukthankar, Poona, 
1935-36, vol. I, p. 417 and p. XXIV. 
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Sri Ramakrishna (1834-86) lived the message of the Gita but did 
not write any commentary or translation; his disciples Svami Vivekananda 
and Brahmananda founded the Ramakrishna Mission in 1897. The 
R. K. Mission monasteries have ever since been centres of learning and 
social service; fine translations and commentaries have been produced 
by some of its monks, e.g. Svami Svaripananda (1903...), Svami 
Chidbhavananda (1965). 


After a successful stay in Cambridge (UK) and political activities 
against the British in Calcutta, Aurobindo (1872-1950) was put in jail 
(1908), where he had a mystical experience of union with Krishna. From 
his arama in Pondicherry, his ‘‘ Essays on the Gita”’ started to appear 
in the review Arya (1916-20), exerting a strong influence on several 
translations (in different languages). 


Kuppusvamy worked first as a civil surgeon in Singapore before he 
became Jagadguru Sri Svami Sivananda and started the Divine Life 
Society in 1936. With headquarters at Rishikesh, the society has centres 
all over the world; the guru’s insights in the doctrine of the BG were 
incorporated in the translation made by his disciples (see Hin. 153, 
Muktarani). The translation of A. Besant (and Bhagavan Das, Theo- 
sophical Society, Madras) has been the basis for translations in several 
languages. 


In the same way the Bengali rendering and commentary by Svami 
Prabhupada (A. C. Bhaktivedanta) have been rendered into nearly a 
dozen languages. The English model-translation was called The BG as it is 
(1972) because “in almost all the English editions of the BG were 
introduced someone’s personal ambitions, because in almost every one of 
them the commentator has expressed his own opinion without touching 
the BG as it is”; therefore, a version “without adulteration” is 
produced (Introduction). , 


Nevertheless, we find not a few innovations which have been the object 
of criticism: in the very first verse of the Gita dharmakshetra is rendered 
as ‘place of pilgrimage ’; further on buddhi-yoga is translated as ‘ (Krishna) 
consciousness’ (2.49, 61); Jndnayoga as ‘ transcendental knowledge ’ (4.39); 
yukta as ‘ steadily devoted ’ (5.12); karmayoga as ‘transcendental service 
of the Lord’ (comm. on 3.8-9) or ‘action in Krishna-consciousness *: 
In the commentary on ch. 6, it says: “The culmination of all kinds 
of yoga lies in bhakti-yoga .. . to become Krishna-conscious is the highest 
Stage of yoga’’. 


Maharshi Mahesh Yogi (born as Prasad Varma in 1918) founded 
the Spiritual Regeneration Movement in 1958 and introduced the method 
of Transcendental Meditation. The first volume of his commentary on 
the Gita appeared in 1967, with the statement: “‘ BG is the scripture of 
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yoga, of Divine Union, to raise the consciousness of man to the highest 
under auspices of the Spiritual Regeneration Movement ”. 


The BG is not the private property of one particular school of 
interpretation. Even the Nazis in Germany may have found inspiration 
in it, through the translation by Hauer‘, who stressed the “ Indo-Aryan 
origin of this philosophy of fight and action ”. 


In a recent publication, Sinha® deals explicitly with the possible 
reconciliation of the Marxist practical ideology and the Gita’s path of 
anasakti yoga, in the tradition of Gandhifji. 


In conclusion, we may state that a completely objective and cold 
attitude towards the Gita is neither feasible nor recommendable for a 
translation: 


“ The attitude in some academic circles is that a philosopher is 
all the more to be praised, for being objective, the less he believes 
in the philosophy he is interpreting. The Gita, however, is not a 
treatise which can be translated and commented upon by one who 
has not to some extent experienced the validity of its premises.’ 


3.4. List of Sanskrit commentaries and related works 
3.4.a. Subtitles of (mostly anonymous) Gita commentaries . 


Innumerable Gita commentaries, often in the form of brief poetical 
compositions, have appeared in the course of the centuries. Many of 
them have never been published and their authors remain unknown. 
One can only guess what the contents of this Sanskrit poetry is, from the 
subtitles added to the first term SBG, BG or Gita (e.g. Gitamrita). 


At the same time we should mention the metrical compositions 
added to the title MBh, Bharata or Itihasa (e.g. Bharata-sara, Itihasa- 
samuccaya; MBh-kathé or MBh-sangraha, MBh satikam, MBh-savitri, etc.). 


The subtitles below are listed alphabetically, sometimes with a 
reference to the name of an editor, publisher, etc. 


4. J. W. HAUER, Eine Indo-Avische Metaphysik des Kampfes und der Tat, Die 
BG in neuer Sicht, W. Kohlhammer Verlag, Stuttgart, 1934. 

5. H. S. SINHA, Communism and Gita, A philosophico-ethic Study, Concept Publ. 
Co., Delhi, 1979. Man’s purpose is not served by an alienating “ self-realization” 
through a heavenward “religion”, for Marx has simply suggested to substitute the 
word ‘man’ for ‘self’... The aim of communism is, that man ought to realize in 
practical life that he is ‘man’ by breaking the ‘fetters’ which have compelled him to 
exist as ‘un-man’, Thus speaking, his theory becomes a theory of ‘man-realization’ 
(p. 34). 

6. G. FEUERSTEIN, op. cit., p. 15, quoting P. J. SAHER, Eastern Wisdom and 
Western thought, Allen & Unwin, London, 1969, p. 51. 
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-amrita, -amrita bodhini (e.g. Sri Gitamritabodhini, compiled by V. 
Rama Prapanna, alias Lt Henry Wahab, Madras, 1908), -amrita dhara, 
-amrita rangini, -anukramanika, -Grati, -artha, -artha dipika, -ashtidasa 
Sloki, -bhajana, -bhashya, -bhashya vivecanam, -dhyanam (e.g. 16 lines 
edited in Belvalkar’s critical ed., Appendix II, No. 2; or 26 lines in A. 
Besant and Bhagavan Das, BG, 6th ed., pp. L-LIII), -garbha, -gopika, 
-gutaka (e.g. BG dvadasa-ratna-gutakaé, Bombay, 1921 or BG panca-ratna- 
gutaka, Ahmedabad, 1922), -harshini, -jnana pradipika, -kavacam, -laghu 
vyakhya, -mahatmya (e.g. as a commendation found in the Padma Purana, 
Varaha Purana, Skanda Purana, Vayu Purana and Brahménanda Purana; 
also in the form of a [Krishna-Arjuna] samvada, Vishnu dharma, Vaishnaviya 
tantra sara, etc.; or other combinations like SBG, Gitémahétmya, Saririka 
mimamsa sitra sametd, (in Grantha char., Sarada Vilas Press, Kumbakonam, 
1918), -mahima, -mana (e.g. 3 lines, edited as Gitémana in Belvalkar’s 
critical edition, No. 112), -nyasa in the form of a [tantric] introduction, 
e.g. 26 lines Gita-karddinyasah, in Belvalkar’s ed., Appendix No. 2 or in 

Besant, pp. XLVII-XLIX, 6th ed.), -pancoli, -prabhoda candrika, -praka- 
Sika, -praSasti (e.g. 6 lines, ed. as Gitéprasasti in Belvalkar’s crit. ed., 
No. 113), -pratipada, pratipadartha candrika, -parva pithiké, -rahasya, 
-samangalacara slokapaddhati, -samanvayabhashya (e.g. SBG with Saman- 
vaya bhashya, [Vidyaratna Press], Calcutta, 1899; or ed. by Upadhyaya 
Bhai and Govindaraja, Calcutta, 1914, 2nd ed.), -sangraha, -rasikaranjini 
tika@, -sapta Sloki, -sara (e.g. as an epitome found in the Skanda Purana; 
31 to 57 Sslokas in Belvalkar’s crit. ed., Appendix I, No. 3 or other com- 
binations like Nirvana-gitdsara), -sarartha sangraha, -sara stotram, sara 
stuti, -Sastramalé mantra, -Satasloki, -subodhini, -tika, -upasamhara, -vyakhya 
(e.g. ed. Indira Press, Poona, 1906). 


3.4.b. Important collections of Gita commentaries 


1. DESAI, I. S., ed., SBG, with 7 commentaries, (Gujarati Printing Press), 

- Bombay, 1906; enlarged in 1935, see below, No. 5. “ 

2. NARASIMHACARYA, A. V. and T. T., eds., SBG, with five com- 
mentaries (Ramanuja, Vedantadesika, Sankara, Madhva, Jayatirtha), 
3 vols., (Ananda Press), Madras, 1910-11. 

3. LALLURAMA, §. J. and others, eds., SBG, with 8 (more) commen- 
taries (Bhatta, Madhusiidana, Sankarananda, Sridhara, Sadananda, 
Suri, Sirya, Raghavendra), (Gujarati Printing Press), Bombay, 1912-15. 

4. PANSIKAR, V. L. S., SBG, with 8 commentaries (Sankara, Anandagiri, 
Nilakantha, Madhusiidana, Siri, Sridhara, Abhinavagupta, Sarma); 
published by Tukaram Javaji, (Nirnaya Sagar Press), Bombay, (1912), 
1936. 

5. SADHALE, S. G. S., SBG, with 11 commentaries (Sankara, Ananda- 
giri, Ramanuja, Venkatanatha [7@tparya-candrika@], Madhva, Jaya- 
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tirtha, Hanuman, Venkatanatha [Brahmdnanda-giri], Vallabha, 
Purushottama, Nilakantha) and 3 additions (Yamuna, Venkatanatha 
[Raksha], Dhipakara), (Gujarati Printing Press), Bombay, 1935-38. 


Many commentaries on the BG —like so many Sanskrit works — 


may still be available only in manuscript form. Some of the titles listed 
below were found only in catalogues of manuscripts. The names of 
the known commentators are arranged alphabetically. Main editions 
and translations are added to stress the importance of the commentary 
or subcommentary. 


3.4.c. List of Sanskrit commentaries 


1. an., Anandagiriyavarttik@, on Anandagiri’s com. 
la. an., Gitabharam (in Bengali script; Asiatic Soc., Calcutta, Ms. 


No. 543), ca. 1736. 


1b. an., Pancoli BG-tika, ed. 1968; see also present list No. 107. 


2. 


ABHINAVAGUPTA, (Kashmir, early 11th C.) Gitarthasangraha, ed. 
several times; crit. ed. and English tr. by S. Sankarandrayanar, 
Tirupati, in prep.; Italian tr. by R. Gnoli, Turin, 1976. See above, 
p. 92. See Eng. 212; Italian 7. 


. ABHYANKARA, Vasudeva Sastri, Ankura-vyakhya, on BG chs. 


1-2; revised by Sankara Sastri Martlakara, (Anandasrama Sanskrit 
Series, 109), Poona, 1938. 


. ADVAITACARYA, Caitanyite com., 16th cent.; (ref. by H. Vedanta 


astri). 


. AGASTYA, Pandita, Bala-bharatam, (epitome of MBh in 20 cantos, 


patronized by King Pratapa Rudra Deva of Varangal). See present 
list No. 190. 


- AMARACANDRA, Siri, Béala-bharatam, (metrical. summary of 


MBh according to a Jain-interpretation; the Bhishmaparva consisting 
of 384 stanzas), ca. 1280; ed. by Pt. Siva Dutta, (Kavyamila Series, 
45), 1894; see below, p. 121. ' 


. ANANDA, Svatmanandavivardhini, a subcom. on Balarama’s Gita- 


sara. See present list No. 18. 


. ANANDAGIRI, (or Anandajnana, Janardana, Brahmanandafgiri] 


...), (Advaitavadi, end 13th century), Sankarabhashya-vyakhya, or 
BG-bhashya-vivarana-vivecana, (a subcommentary on Sankara’s com.); 
ed. by Jagannatha Sukla, Calcutta, 1853; Hitalala Misra, Calcutta, 


1873; Jivananda Vidyasagar, Calcutta, 1879: Kailagacandra Simha, | 


Calcutta, 1884: S. J. Gondhalekar, Poona, 1886; Umadatta Tripathi, 
Lucknow, 1888; K. S. Agase, Poona, 1896; Damodar M. Vidyananda, 
Calcutta, 1897-1905; Adya Prasada Miéra, Benares, 1905-9; Cadu- 
luvada Sundararama, Madras, 1911-16 (in Telugu char.); V. L. S. 
Pansikar, Bombay, 1912; P. Tarkabhishana (with Bengali tr.), 
Calcutta, 1913 (2nd);... See above, p. 89. See Hin. 6, 38, 140, 
243, 257; Ben. 63, 149, 155, 220, 230, 236; Tam. 13; Eng. 27; Italian 
10;... See also present list No. 1, 129, 204. 


—. ANANDAJNANA(GIRI), see ANANDAGIRI. 
—. ANANDAPURNA, see VIDYASAGARA. 
—, ANANDATIRTHA, see MADHVA, 


%) 
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9, ANANDATIRTHA, Satyajnana, Muni, (disciple of Ramakrishna- 
nandatirtha), BG com. on ch. 15. 

10. ANANDAVARDHANA, (Kashmirian), Jndnakarmasamuccaya, ca. 
1680; compared with Sankara’s com. by S. K. Belvalkar, Poona, 
1941. See above, p. 92. 

11. ANJANEYA, Hanumad-bhashya. 

12. ANUBHOTI-SVARUPACARYA, (Advaitavadi), BG-bhashya-tippani 
on Sankara’s com.; (ref. in V. Raghavan, ed., New Catalogus 

; Catalogorum, Madras, 1949). . 

13. APATE, Vinayaka Ganega, SBG-tika, (Anandagrama Sanskrit Series, 
44), Poona, 1933. 

14. ARJUNAMISRA, Bharatarthadipika, (with com. on Bhishmaparva). 

15. AVARANABHANGA, (Suddhadvaitavadi), subcommentary on Val- 
labhacarya’s com. 

—. BALADEVA, see VIDYABHUSHANA. 

16. BALAKRISHNA, Gitasiddhantasangraha, (according to Ramanuja’s 


com.). 

17. BALAKRISHNADASA, 8BG-tikad bhavaprakasini, (according to 
Nimbarka’s school). 

18. BALARAMADASA, Gitdsara. See present list No. 7. 

19. BANAMALIN, Gitatika (ref. in A. Holtzmann). 

20. BHAGAVADACARYA, Panditaraja Svami, (Sri Ramananda sam- 
pradaya), Bhagavadbhashya, (with Hindi introd. Tattva-vimarsa), (Sri 

-  Ramananda Pr. Pr.), Allahabad, 1956; also in Gujarati. 

21. BHAGAVATANANDA, Gitamritamanjiishé vyakhya, (ed. with Cai- 
tachidasa-bhasha and Bharati Bosa-bhasha in Hindi), 1969 (2nd). 

—. BHAKTIVINODA, see THAKKURA. 

.—. BHARADVAJA, Motilala Sarma, see CATURVEDI, G. S. 

21a. BHARATI, Sankarananda, Gitd-Pravacanani, (Sanskrit tr. of 
Vinoba’s Marathi Talks on the Gita; foreword by Anantagastri 
ee (Akhila Bharata Sarva-seva-sangha Prakasana), Varanasi, 
1962. 


22. BHARTRIPRAPANCA, Pre-Sankara Gitd-commentary (lost). 

23. BHASKARA, (Bhedabhedavadi, 8th cent.), Bhagavadasayanusarana- 
bhidanagitabhashya; variant readings indicated by T. R. Chintamani 
in edition of Ramakantha’s com., 1941; SBG, chs. 1-9, bhagavad- 
bhaskara-bhashyayukta, ed. by Samudra Jha, Benares, 1965; available 
texts ed. by Baladeva Upadhyaya (Sarasvati Bhavan Granthamala, 94) 
and Dr Subhadropadhaya; ed. with English tr. by J. A. B. Van 
pen ; ee upon by V. Raghavan, B. N. K. Sharma. See 
above, p. 92. 

—. BHATTA, see JANARDANA and RAMAKANTHA. 

24. BHATTA, Ananta, (Ghule), MBh-vyakhya vishamapadacandriké, 
(explanation of difficult passages). 

25. BHATTA, Kalyana, Rasikaranjani BG-tikd. 

26. BHATTA, Keéava Kasmiri, (Dvaitadvaitavadi, Nimbarka’s tradition), 
Tattvaprakasika; ed. by B. Nityasvaripa, Vrindavana, 1909; L. Lallu- 
rama, Bombay, 1912-13. 

27. BHATTA, Vidyadhiraja, Madhva-matanuvartini BG-vyakhya; ed. with 
Marathi tr. by Indirakantatirtha Sripada, Kanpur, 1915. 

28. BHATTACARYA, Paramananda, MBh-tika. 

—. BHATTACARYA, Vrajaratna, BG with Sridhar? and own com. 

—: BHATTOPADHYAYA, see BHATTA, Vidyadhiraja. 


Indologisches Seminar 


36. 
34. 
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. BHAVE, Vinoba, see BHARATI, S. 

. BHUPALA, Raghunatha, Bharatasarasangraha, ca. 1635. 

- BODHAYANA (2), com. referred to by Ramanuja. 

. BRAHMACARIN, Vitamananda, SBG-vyakhya, (Govardhana Press), 


Calcutta, 1916. 


. BRAHMANANDA, Brahmanandi BG-tika. 
. BRAHMANANDAGIRI, see ANANDAGIRI. 
. BRAHMAYOGI, Sri Upanishad, (Advaitavadi), BG-arthaprakasika, 


ed. by Pandits of the Adyar Library, Madras, 1941 (Adyar Libr. Ser., 
25); Caukhamba Amarabharati Prakasana, Varanasi. 


- CAKRAVARTITI, Visvanatha, (end 17th cent.), BG-saraérthavarshini 


(or -darsint); ed., Mayapur, 1918; (with Bengali tr. of chs. 1-2:16) by 
B. B. Gosvami, Calcutta, 1951; tr. into Bengali by Kedaranatha Datta, 
Calcutta, 1886; comm. in Bengali by HrishikeSa Sila, Calcutta, 1939: 
Bhaktivinoda, Calcutta, 1926 (3rd); also in English by J. O’Connell. 
See Ben. 39, 92, 119, 155, 216. See also present list No. 208. 
CANDRA, Gokula, Gitasara (or BG-arthasara). 

CATTIKONERI, MBh, Tatparyanirnaya-tiké, on Madhva’s com. 
CATURDHARA, see NILAKANTHA. 


37a. CATURVEDI, Giridhara Sarma, ed., Gitdvijnana bhashya in Skt. 


38. 
39. 
40. 


41. 
42. 


. DESIKA, see VENKATANATHA. 
. DEVABODHA, (disciple of Satyabodha), MBh-tatparya-tikaé jnana- 


50. 
Sl. 


and Hindi by Motilala Sarma BHARADVAJA (see Hindi 45) and 
Madhusidana SARMA (see present list No. 149) for the Rajasthan 
Vaidika-tattva-sodha Sansthana, Jaipur, sev. vols. 

CHAUBE, Ram Kumar, ‘ Gitayam aparyapta-paryapta sabdartha- 
vicarah’, (on BG 1.10), in All India Orient. Conf., 16 (1951), 
Summary, 227. 

DASA, Makunda, BG-bhavarthadipika. 

DASA, Purushottama, BG-advaitamrita; ed. by Vijayacandra Varma, 
Benares, 1904. 

DATTATREYA, BG-prabodha-candrika. 

DAYANANDA, Svami, Gitarthacandrika, (Bharata Syndicate), 
Benares, 1928. See Hin. 73a. ; 


dipika. 


- DEVABODHA, Devasvami, MBh-vyakhya (with Bhishmaparvadipika), 


12th cent. 


. DEVASARMA, Damodara, Gitébodha-vivardhini; ed. with Bengali tr., 


(Metcalfe Press), Calcutta, 1904-9. 


- DHANAPATI, see SORT. 
. DHARMADATTA, see SARMA. 
- DHRUVASVAMI, BG-ttka; ed. in Hindi by B. Basaka, 1870. See 


Hin. 38. 


- DHOPAKARA, Sastri Ananta Yajnegvara, Avigita, based on 


ee and Marathi commentaries; ed. by S. G. S. Sadhale, 
935-38, | 


. DIKSHITA, Appaya, MBh-sarasangraha vyakhya. 
. DIKSHITA, Vitthala(natha), (1518-88), BG-hetunirnaya; (ref. in Cat. 


of Sanskrit Mss. in Private Libraries of N.W. Proy., Benares, 1874). 
See present list No. 217. Also BG-tatparya; (ref. in P. Peterson, 
Report on the Search for Sanskrit Mss., vol. 3, Bombay, 1882-98). 
GADANANDA, MBh-tika. 

GANESANANDA, BG-tika. 


| 


. 
a a ere 


52. 


53. 
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GAYAPRASADA, SBG, (with Sanskrit introd. and paraphrase, and 
Sribalabodhini gitarthacandrika com.), Allahabad, 1926. 
GATTULALAJI, Pandita, (Suddhadvaitavadi), BG-tika; preserved in 
Gujarati metrical tr., Bombay, 1890. 


53a. GAUDAPADA, Acarya, Subodhini BG-com. 


54. 
< 
56. 


oH 
58. 


. a9. 


64. 


65. 


GIRI, Cidananda, BG-giadharthadipika; ed. by KhemrajaSrikrishnadasa, 
Bombay, 1921. 

GIRIDHARIDASA, (disciple of Krishnadasa), BG-arthakusuma- 
vaijayanti. : 

GOBHILA, Maharshi, Gitartha-sangraha; ed. by K. T. Sreenivasa- 
chariar with editor’s Preface and Foreword by S. Subrahmanya Iyer, 
(Sudha Dharma Mandala), Madras, 1917 (2nd). 

GOKHALE, R. S., Ramacandra Hari, SBG-aérydsaptasati, (easy 
rendering in Sanskrit), Bombay, 1914. 

HANUMAN, (Advaitavadi), Paisacabhashya; ed. by Kasinatha S. 
Agase and Baba S. Phadake, (Anandasrama Sanskrit Series, 144), 
Poona, 1901; Sadhale, Bombay, 1935-38. See Ben. 155. 
HARIYASOMISRA, (18th cent.), BG-tikd, based on Madhusiidana’s 
com. a in Rajendralal Mitra, Notices of Sanskrit Mss., Calcutta, 
1871-90. 


. HEMACANDRA, (beginning 12th cent.), Bharata, Jain adaptation. 
. JAGADDHARA, BG-pradipa, (according to Sankara’s com.) and 


MBh-tika. 


. JAIMINI, Bharata, (only Asvamedha parva is known). 
. JANARDANA, see ANANDAGIRI. : 
. JANARDANA, Bhatta, (17th cent.), MBh-tatparya-nirnaya- 


vyakhya (or Padartha dipika on Madhva’s com.); ed. Belgaum, 1884; 
Bombay, 1890; by U. Ainapure and V. A. R. Savant, Bombay, 
1891. 

JAYARAMA, Rama(krishna), Gitdrthasarasangraha-dipikakhya (or 
Gitarthadipiké, Gité-sararthasangraha); ed. by Pandit Ramasakula 
Misra and Dhundraja Sastri, in The Pandit, 1912-20. 
JAYATIRTHA, (Dvaitavadi, 1365-88), Prameya-dipika on Madhva’s 
gitabhashya; ed. by G. M. Janorikar, Bombay, 1887; Krishnacarya, 
Bombay, 1914-18; Dhundraja Sastri, Bombay, 1918; S. G. S. Sadhale, 
Bombay, 1935-38. Also Ny@yadipika on Madhva’s com.; ed. by 
Krishnacarya, Bombay, 1905. See above, p. 92. 


. INANADEVA, see JNANESVARA. 
; JNANESVARA, Bhavarthadipika, ca. 1290, tr. into Sanskrit by 


Mahadeva Sarma, Poona, 1929; Ananta S. V. Khasanisa, (chs. 7-18). 
See present list No. 48, 261. 


. KAIVALYANANDA, Gitasara. 
. KALYANA-RAYA, (1567-1600), Rasikaranjini; (ref. in Cat. of 


Sanskrit Mss. in Private Lib. of N.W. Prov., Benares, 1874). 


. KAVI, see RAMARAYA. 
. KESAVA KASMIRI, see BHATTA. 
. KESAVARKA(?), Gitabhashya padabodhini, ca. 1555; (ref. in Cat. of 


Sanskrit Mss. No. 3268-9, India Office Library). 


. KESAVASAKSHI, Bhagavatpada, BG-sankara-bhashyasanksh 
| KRISHNACARYA or KRISHNA SRINIVASATIRTHA (on of 


Penmialheeye), steep a leang anata (or Prameyadipika- 
vyakhya, a subcom. on Jayatirtha’s com.); ed. by M. G. Janorikara’ 
Press, Bombay, 1887. ) y G. Janorikara’s 
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72. 
73. 
74, 


TD. 
76. 


Ti, 


78. 
79. 


80. 


81. 
82. 
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KRISHNADASA, ee (17th. cent.), com. on BG verses in his 
Caitanya-caritamrita and Sribhagavata com. See present list No. 55, 
KRISHNALALA, SBG-bhajana-saptasati, (com. in form of bhajana), 
(Lakshmi Electric Press), Baroda, 1928. 

KSHEMENDRA, Kaésmiri, ca. 1037 A.D., Bhératamanjari. 

Note: “The whole Bhishmaparvan has been completed in 497 verses 
only. All the chapters of the BG have been exceedingly 
compressed; only a gist of each chapter is to be found e.g. 
3 verses only for ch. 10 (J. Ghosh, Epic Sources of Sanskrit 
Lit., Calcutta, vol. 1, p. 3). 

LAKSHMANA, MBh-prakéé§a. 

LAKSHMANACARYA, T., SBG-upanyasa-darpana; ed. in 3 vols., 

(Dixon Press), Madras, 1924. 

LAKSHMIRAMA, Rajanaka, (Advaitavadi), BG-tattvaprak asiké, 

ca. 1810. 

LASAKAKA, Kaésmiri(?), BG-tika. 

MADHUSUDANA-SARASVATI (1540-1647, Advaitavadi with 

vedantic bhakti), Gadharthadipika; ed Bombay, 1880; Prasannakumara 

Sastri, Calcutta, 1886; D. V. Mukhopadhyaya, Caicutta, 1897-1905; 

K. S. S. Agase (with Sridhara’s com.) in Anandasrama Sanskrit Series, 

45, Poona, (1901), 1912; S. Subrahmanya (in Kannada char.), Mysore, 

1911; C. Sundararama, Madras, 1911-16; S. J. Lallurama, Bombay, 

1912-15; V. L. S. Pansikar, Bombay, (1912), 1936; N. L. H. Sarma, 

Bombay, 1916; K. Smrititirtha, ‘Calcutta, 1923;... See above, 

p. 90. See Hin. 77, 87, 111, 196, 198; Urdu 8: Ben. 11, 69, 155, 

227, 238, 240; Guj. 47; Tam. 13; Eng. 27, 113. See present list 

No. 59, 148. 

MADHVA, Anandatirtha or Pirnaprajna (1199-1278 or 1238-1317, 

Dvaitacarya), BG-bhashya; ed. by G. M. Janorikar, Bombay, 1887; 

T. R. Krisnacarya and A. Ramacarya, Bombay, 1892; Belgaum, 1896: 

C. Sundararama (in Telugu char.), Madras, 1911-16 ; D. Sastri, 

Bombay, 1918. 

Also Gitatatparyanirnaya; ed. by T. R. Krishnacarya and A. 
Ramacarya, Bombay, 1892; Belgaum, 1896; (with Kannada tr.), 
Udipi, 1929... 

MBh-tétparyanirnaya; ed. Bangalore, 1867 ; Belgaum, 1884; 
Bombay, 1890; V. Ainapure, Bombay, 1891; T. R. Krishnacarya 
and A. Ramacarya, Bombay, 1892; Belgaum, 1896; K. S. Rau (with 
Kannada com., Madhva Prabandhamaila, 4 vols.), 1908-12; Kumba- 
konam, 1911; Udipi, 1929; B. Gururajah Rao (with English tr.), 
part I, Bangalore, 1943; Udipi, 1952;... See above, p. 91. See 
Tel. 21; Tam. 4, 13; Kan. 54, 81; Eng. 198, 199, 202. See present 
list No. 37, 63, 65, 81, 99, 104, 105, 115, 164, 173, 209, 221. 
[MADHVA], Gitabhashya-tippani, com. on Madhva’s com. 
MAHARAJA, see PURUSHOTTAMA. 

MAHARAJA, Satyadhyana Tirtha Svami, Gitd-sa@ra-sangraha; tr. into 

English by R. A. Katgeri, (Mahavira Karnataka Press), Belgaum, 1937. 


82a. MAHATMAN, Vitaraga, SBG Tattvadarsani, (Vasudeva N. Singh), 


83. 


84. 


Paliya. 

MAHASAYA, Yogiraja Srigyamacarana Lahiri, SBG daddhyatmika 
dipiké; ed. with Sridhara’s com. in Hindi tr., and Sribhiipendranatha 
Sanyala’s com., 3 vols., Benares, 1962 (2nd). 

MAHESVARA, MBh-sangraha. 


100. 


101. 


102. 


103. 
104. 
104a 


105. 
106. 


100. 


102. 
103. 
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. MAJOMADARA, Sri Ramadayala, SBG-sara-sangraha, (with expla- 


nations in Bengali), 3 vols., Calcutta, 1915, 1600 pp. 


. MAJOMADARA, Ramanatha, BG-tika, (GiriSavidydratna Press), 


Calcutta, 1898. 


. MAKUNDA, see DASA (Mukundadasa ?). 

. MAROLAKAR, Sankara Sastri, see ABHYANKARA, V. 

. MATHURANATHA, BG-prakéasa. 

. MISRA, Arjuna, Bharatarthasangraha-dipika. 

. MISRA, Caturbhuja, MBh-vyakhyd, with tatparyaprakasika on 


Bhishmaparva, ca. 1300. 


. MISRA, Hariyaga, BG-t7ka; (ref. in A. Holtzmann). 
. MISRA, Vanamali, (1650-1720), Gadharthacandrika; (ref. in Cat. of 


Sanskrit Mss. in Private Libr., N.W. Prov., Benares, 1874). 


. MITRA, Saradacarana, Atmaném nityatva, com. on selected BG 


verses, (Niitana Sanskrit Press), Calcutta, 1887. 


. MITRA, Vishnu, Gitévacanamrita, (Vaidika Pustakalaya), Lahore, 


19 


25. 
. MUKHOPADHYAYA, Damodara, Vidyananda, Gitabodhavivardhini, 


(with own Bengali com. and tr.), Calcutta, 1923. 


. MUKHOPADYAYA, Surendracandra, BG-bhasha, 1923. 

. MUKUNDADASA, BG-tika (see DASA, M. ?). 

. MUNI, MBh-vyakhya. 

. NAGALINGASIVA, Laghucandriké BG-tatparyanirnaya; ed. with 


Nilakantha’s com., Matnavilli, 1958). 


. NANDANACARYA, MBh-dipika. 
. NARAHARI, (Tirtha), Bhévaprakaég§a on Madhva’s com. Also BG- 


séra-sangraha, ca. 1330; (ref. in B. N. K. Sharma, A History of the 
Dvaita School of Vedanta and its literature, 2 vols., Bombay, 
1960-61). ; 

NARAYANA, (Muni), BG-arthasangraha, 17th cent.; (ref. in M. 
Rangacarya, Cat. of Sanskrit Mss. in Govt. Orient. Mss. Libr., 
Madras, 1910). Also BG-sérarakshé, on Ramanuja’s com.; (ref. in 
S. Dasgupta, A History of Indian Phil., 5 vols., London, 1922-55). 


—. NARAYANA, Yajna, see SARVAJNA. 
101. 


NILAKANTHA, Caturdhara, (Govindasuta), (Advaitavadi), Bharata- 
bhavadipa, or -dipika (Nilakanthi); see P. K. Gode, ‘Some contemporary 
Mss. of the works of Nilakantha Caturdhara...’, in Jo. of Tanjore 
Sarasvati Mahal Lib., 4 (1944), No. 1; ed. with MBh; G. Krishnaji 
Press, Bombay, 1863; Bombay, 1890; Calcutta, 1899; Calcutta, 1904: 
V. L. S. Pansikar, Bombay, 1912; Citrasala, Poona, 1929-36; S. G. §. 
Sadhale, 1935-38: Also BG-bhashya; ed. with D. V. Mukhopadhyaya 
Calcutta, 1897-1905; V. L. S. Pansikar, Bombay, 1912; D. Sastri, 
Bombay, (1918), 1938; Matnavilli, 1958. See above, p. 90, Sec 
Ben. 49, 155. 

NIMBARKA, (Dvaitadvaitacarya), 13th cent. See above p. 92 
See present list No. 17, 26. : ° 
NYAYALANKARA, Ramakinkara, MBh-iya vishamaslokatika. 


104. OJHA, Madhusiidana (Jaipur, 1866-1939), Gitabhashya. 


104a. PADMANABHAC-TIRTHA), Bhavadipika on Madhva’s com 


1320; (ref. in B. N. K. Sharma, op. cit.). a Ms 


105. PADMANABHA, Prakdasika on Madhva’s Gitatatparva nj 
106. PADMANABHACARYA, C. M., Srigitabhava-candrica sed, Medias 


1917, 


104 


a, 
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106a. PANCANANA, Viévanatha, Saptaslokagita, (ref. in Cat. of Skt. 


107. 
108. 


108a. PANDITA, Balajinatha, ‘BG-arthabodhe Vicikitsah ’ 


109 
110. 


111. 
112. 


113. 
114, 
115. 


116. 
LT7; 


118. 
119. 


120. RA 


121. 
122: 


123, 
124, 
125. 
126. 


Mss. in the Vrindaban Research Inst., No. 573-5). 
PANCOLACARYA, 8BG-tika, Ms. of 1844. 
PANDEYA, Satyanarayana, Gitamritam. 


» In Sams- 
krita Vimarsah, 8 (1980), 63-67. 


. PANDITA, see SURYA and VISVESVARA. 


PISACA, BG-tika or Paisacabhashya, Ms. of 1842, (“attributed to a 
demon’”’ acc. to The Asiatic Soc., Calcutta, Ms. No. 672). 
PRABHAKARA, Umamahesvara, BG-amrita, (with Telugu tr.), 
Nellore, 1918. 

PURUSHOTTAMA, Bhikshu, BG-tika. 

PURUSHOTTAMA, Gosvami Maharaja, Amrita-(ta)rangini; ed. by 
S. Sadhale, Bombay, 1935-38. 

PURUSHOTTAMA, Pitambara, (Suddhadvaitavadiy, Tattvapradipa- 
ttka, on Vallabha’s com.; ed. R. G. Bhatta, Benares, 1900. 
PURUSHOTTAMA, Pitambaratmaja, Subodhiniprakasa. 


. RAGHAVANANDA, see SARASVATHI, 


RAGHAVENDRA-TIRTHA, Yati, (Dvaitavadi, 1623-71), Gitértha- 
sangraha, and/or Gitavivriti, Gitarthavivarana; ed. Poona, 1886; 
Lallirama, Bombay, 1912-15; T. R. Krishnacarya, Bombay, 1914-18; 
Poona, 1927. See Tam. 13. Also MBh-tatparyanirnaya-sangraha, ot 
Bhavasangraha on Madhva’s com.; ed. by K. G. Kalkoti, Tiruchira- 
palli, 1967. 
RAGHUNATHA, Gitarahasyam, (in 2080 $lokas). 
RAGHUTTAMACARYA, T. N., Gttopanyasadarpanam vyakhya, 
Tiruvadi, 1924, _ L 
RAMACANDRANANDA, see SARASVATI. 
RAMADVAYATATA, BG-tiké. 
RAMAKANTHA, Rajanaka, Bhatta (1100-1130 Kagmiri), BG-bhashya 
or _vivarana; ed. by M. Kaul, (Kashmir Text and Stud., 78), 1943. 
MAKANTHA, Rajanaka, Ramakavi (end 9th cent.), Sarvato- 
bhadra vyakhya; ed. as a Kashmirian recension, S. N. Tadapatrikar, 
(Anandasrama Sanskr. Ser., 112), Poona, 1931; T. R. Cintamani, 
(Madras Univ. Sanskrit Ser., 14), 1941; M. Kaul (Kashmir Texts 
and Stud., 64), 1943, 
RAMAKRISHNA, MBh-tika. 
RAMAKRISHNA (-TIRTHA), BG-tika, ca. 1375; (ref. in Cat. of 
Mss. in Libr. of Benares Sanskrit College). See present list No. 9. 
RAMANANDA, Sankarabhashya-tika (and own Gitaaya?). See 
present list No. 20. 
RAMANANDA-TIRTHA, (Advaitavadi, 17th cent.), Gitadisaratika; 
(ref. in R. Mitra, Notices of Sanskrit Mss., Calcutta, 1871-90). 
RAMANARAYANA, BG-prakasini (ref. in Cat. of Skt. Mss. in the 
Vrindaban Research Inst., No. 539), 
RAMANUIA, (Visishtadvaitacarya, 1017 or 1056-1137), BG-bhashya 
or Séragitabhashya; ed. (in Telugu char.), Madras, 1873; M. Tarka- 
ratna, Calcutta, 1881; D. Mukhopadhyaya, Calcutta, 1897-1905; 
V. Sastri, Bombay, 1903; A. Misra, Benares, 1905-9; M. Rangacarya 
e.a. (Sri Vani Vilas Ser., 3), 1907; A. Narasimhacarya, Madras, 
1908-11;C. Sundarardma (in Telugu char.), Madras, 1911-16 ; D. Sastri, 
Bombay, 1918; S. Marulakara Apte (Anandagrama Sanskrit Ser., 92), 
Poona, 1923; (in Grantha char.), Kumbakonam, 1928 ; S. Sadhale, 


<4 


———_ 


127. 


128. 
129. 


130. 
Lai. 


132. 
133. 
134. 
—. RAYA, see KALYANA. 
135. 


136. 


137. 
138. 
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Bombay, 1935-38; P. Anangacarya, Conjeevaram, 1956; ... See 


-above, p. 90. See Hin. 48, 98; Braj. 7; Ben. 11, 155, 179, 240; 


Tel. 21, 82; Tam. 4, 13, 36, 48, 52; Kan. 50, 70; Eng. 63, 104, 118, 
129, 210. See present list No. 16, 100, 206. 

RAMANUJA, (Telugu grammarian), MBh-sankshepatika or -vya 
khya@pradipa. Also Vishamslokatika or Bhavarthadipika on Bhishma- 


Parvan. 


RAMAPRAPANNADASA, Vanaparti, Gitémritabodhini (Theos. 
Soc.), Adyar, Madras, 1908. : 
RAMARAYA-KAVI, Bellamkonda, (1875-1935), BG-bhashyarka- 
praka@sika@ on Sankara’s com.; ed. by Venkata Ramayya, Bezwada, 
1917. Also BG-bhashyarthaprakasa, on Anandagiri’s com., ed. (in 
Telugu char.), Bezwada, 1918; com. by K. S. R. Datta. 
RAMESVARANANDA, Anubhavarthadipika bhasha-bhashya; ed. 
as Gitédarpana by Swami Atmananda Muni (in Hindi), Ajmer, 1944. 
RANGANATHA, (disciple of Krishnananda Sarasvati), BG-tika 
vyakhyaé on Madhusidana’s com. 

RANTIDEVA, BG-tika. 

RATNAGARBHA, Akétacandriké MBh-tika. 

RAYA, Gauragovinda, BG samanvayabhashya, (chs. 1-6). 


SADANANDA, Vyasa, (Advaitavadi), Bhavaprakagsa, ca. 1780; (ref. 
in F, Hall, A Contribution toward an Index to the Bibliogr. of the 
Ind. Phil. Syst., Calcutta, 1859). Also MBh-tatparyaprak@&a. 
SADANANDA, Yogindra, (Advaitavadi), BhavaprakaSa, ca. 1500; ed. 
at Nirnaya Sagara Press, Bombay, 1886; Lallirama, Bombay, 1912-13. 
SADASIVA, Bhératasangraha. 
SANKARA, (ADI-, Bhagavatpadacarya, Jagadguru, Advaitacarya, 
prob. Ist half of 8th cent.), BG-bhashya; ed. by J. Sukla, Calcutta, 
1853; S. K. Sastri, Madras, 1865; H. Misra, Calcutta, 1873; J. Vidya- 
sagara, Calcutta, 1879; K. Simha, Calcutta, 1884; T. Tatacarya (in 
Grantha script), Madras, 1884; M. Tarkacudamani, Dacca, 1885: 
S. Gondhalekar, Poona, 1886; P. Sastri, Calcutta, 1886; U. Tripathi, 
Lucknow, 1888; (in Telugu script), Bangalore, 1889; K. S. Agase 
and V. G. Apate, (Anandasrama Skt. Ser., 34), Poona, (1896), 1908: 
D. V. Mukhopadhyaya, Calcutta, 1897-1900; A. P. Miéra, Benares. 
1905-9; S. Sarma (with Tamil tr.), Madras, 1906; (in Grantha and 
Tamil scripts), Madras, 1907; A. V. and T. C. Narasimhacarya 
Madras, 1908-11; G. Banu (with Marathi expl.), Poona, 1909-i0: 
T. Balasubrahmanyam, 1910; C. Sundarardma (in Telugu script), 
Madras, 1911-16; V. Pansikar, Bombay, 1912; P. Tarkabhiishana (with 
Bengali tr.), Calcutta, 1913 (2nd); P. Venkataramayya, Bezwada, 1917: 
D. Sastri, Bombay, 1918; K. Mahodaya, Calcutta, 1918-19: V. Vv’ 
Bapat, Poona, 1921; M. S. Tripathi, Bombay, 1926; S. Mitra (ch. 2. 
with English tr.), Calcutta, 1929; D. V. Gokhale (crit. ed. Poona 
Oriental Ser., 1), 1931;S. Sadhale, Bombay, 1936-38 ; Mot. Banarsidass 
Delhi, 1964; E. S. V. Pattamaly and J. L. Shastri (with En lish tk 
Mot. Banarsidass, Delhi, 1982. See above, p. 89. See Hin. 38 48, 
99, 140, 162, 163, 200, 217, 243, 257, 267; Pun. 7; Ben. 62, 63, 117° 
143, 149, 152, 155, 220, 230, 231, 236, 238, 239, 240, 268: Mar. 29 
Nee ke rag ol ot 90; Tam. 4, 13, 55; Mal. 14: Eng. 07 
54, 158, 174; Italian 10... See also present lj ; "aq 
129, 180. eae ere tae ele 
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139. SANKARANANDA, Sarasvati, (Advaitavadi, end 13th cent.), Tat- 
paryabodhint or Sankaranandi; ed. Bombay, 1876, 1891; A. V. and 
T. C. Narasimhacarya, Madras, 1908-11; Lallurama, Bombay, 1912-13: | 
V. Sarma, Bombay, 1916. See Hin. 56; Mal. 19. , " 
140. SARASVATI, Atmananda, (Advaitavadi), BG-rahasya. See Guj. 74 
Also BG-sdérasangraha, by a follower of Sarasvati, 
141. SARASVATI, Kaivalyananda, BG-séra. 
142. SARASVATI, Krishnananda, Gitdasaroddhara, Bombay, 1892, (a 
Kaivalyagathé in 18 chs. on Vedanta and Vishnubhakti acc, to ‘the 
BG). See present list No. 131. 
—. SARASVATI, see MADHUSUDANA. 
143. geet, Raghavananda, (Advaitavadi), Gita-tattvarthacandrika, 
ca. : 
144. SARASVATI, Ramacandra(-ananda), Bharati, (Advaitavadi), BG- 
padyojanakhyavyakhya or padayojanika. 
145. SARASVATI, Ramacandra, Gita-tatparyaparisuddhi. 
145a. SARASVATI, Saccidanandendra, Gité-sastrarthaviveka, (Adhyatma- | 
prakasa Karydlaya), Holenarsipur, 1965. € 
—. SARASVATI, see UPANISHAD-BRAHMAYOGIL. 
146. SARMA, Atmarama, SBGitaryésaptasati, Bombay, 1904. 
147. SARMA, Devadatta, BG-artha-vivecana-prakarana; ed. in Vedanta- 
sidhanta-mata-m4artanda, (Jamuna Pr, Wks.), Muttra, 1927. 
148. SARMA, Dharmadatta, Vaccdsarma Jha, (1860-1918, Maithila), 
Gidharthatattvaloka, on Madhusidana’s com.; ed. by V. Pansikar 
Bombay, 1912. 4 
149. SARMA, Madhusidana, SBG-vijnanabhashya, 3 parts: rahasya- 
kanda, milakanda, @caryakanda; ed. by G. Sarma Caturvedi, (for 
Jaipur State Sanskrit College), sey. vois., Allahabad, 1936. 
—. SARMA, Mahadeva, see JNANESVARA. 
149a. SARMA, Srimadhava, Srigitarthaprakaéa, see Hindi 214a. 
150. SARMA, Siryanarayana, Srirangam, BG-séra-sankirtana; ed. with 
Telugu tr., ae ay, Madras, 1925, ‘ & 
151. SARVAJNA, Narayana (Yajnanarayana), Bharatatat aryasangrah 
or " hase - praka@sika, Bidratarisereh Bie ee Ae) “Toth 
cent, 
152. SASTRI, Ananta Krishna, BG, bhératiyadarsanani- ca, (Bharatiya 
Vidya Bhavan), Bombay, 1944; also in All India Orient. Conf., 2 (1922), 
Summary, p. LVIII. 
Z| SASTRI Genaite) Dayarima (of Srinagar), BG-tika. 
; , undaraja, Gita@rthadipika; Engl. com. i 
Pandit, (Benares), 1914-19. opis iy ig aa ieclaraa! 
155. SASTRI, Gayaprasada, Srihari, Bala-bodhini tika and Gitérthacandrika 
bhasha-tika, Allahabad, 1926. Also Gitat@tparyabodhini in Sanskrit 
and Hindi. 
156. sas, Kesava, BG pratikanukrama, (Nirnaya Sagara Press), Bombay, 
157. SASTRI, Narottama Motirama, Gitdcaritryam, (Suddhadvaita Sanskrit 
Granthamala, 58), 1958. 
158. SASTRI, Prasanna Kumara, BG-saralarthaprabodhini, together with 
S. Tarkaciidamani’s Bengali tr. and com., Calcutta, 1912. Also 
printed as Vyaékhyanvaya with other great commentaries, e.g. (Kalika 
Press), Calcutta, 1893. 
159. SASTRI, Raghunatha, BG-tika, Bombay, 1860, : 


160. 
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SASTRI, Rajavaidya Jivarama Kalidasa, Siddhidatri-gloss; in Engl. 
rendering (Rasasala Aushadhasram), Gondal-Kathiawar, 1937. 


Also with Candraghant@ com. on BG chs. 1-3, in Sanskrit and 
English. 


160a. SASTRI, N. Sarvamangaleévara, (1759-1839), BG-vyakhya, Vijaya- 


161. 
162. 


163. 


164. 


165. 
166. 
167. 


168. 


169. 
170. 


17k. 


172. 
173. 


nagaram. 

SASTRI, Sitarama, Gita-bhagavadbhakti-mimansa. 

SASTRI, Subrahmanya, BG-sarasangraha; ed. with Sridhara’s com. 
and Malayalam tr., (S.R.K. Press), Elapulli, 1905. Also with 
Sankara’s com., (Mahesh Research Inst.), Varanasi, 2 vols. 
SASTRI, Vasudeva, SBG, prathamadvitiyadhyayau, (com. on chs. 1-2, 
from his Advaitankura com., rev. by Sankara Sastri Marilakara, ed. 
by V. G. Apate), (Anandasrama Ser., 109), Benares, 1938. 
SATYABHINAVA-TIRTHA, MBh-tatparyanirnaya-vyakhyé, on 
Madhva’s com.; (ref. in B. N. K. Sharma, A Hist. of the Dvaita 
School of Vedanta and its Lit., Bombay, 1960-61). 

SATYAPRAJNA, (disciple of Dvaitavadi Satyavratatirtha), BG- 
bhavaprakasa. 

SIDDHAPPARADHYA, T. G., BG-virasaivabhashya, (Murugha- 
rajendra Vidyapitha), Mysore, 1962; 1965, 2 vols. 

[SIMHA, Maharaja Ranavira], BG-Ms. of 3304 folios, with 18 com- 
mentaries after each sloka, followed by Ranavirasamudbodhani com. 
and Hindi tr., ca. 1860. See 1.3.b. J 
SITANATHA, Tattvabhishana and VEDANTABHUSHANA, Sri- 
candra, “‘ Bhagavataratna’”’, BG, with easy Sanskrit annotations and 
literal English tr., (Brahma Mission Press), Calcutta, 1929, 
SIVADAYALA, Gitatika; (ref. in A. Holtzmann). 


. SIVANANDA, see SVAMI, S. S. 


SRIDHARA, Svami, Sivadaydlu, (Advaitavadi with Vedantic bhakti, 
1350-14507), Subodhini or Sridhart; ed. by J. Sukla (with Bengali 
com. of B. H. Misra), Calcutta, 1853; H. Misra, Calcutta, 1873; J. 
Vidyasagara, Calcutta, 1879; K. Simha, Calcutta, 1884; M. Tarka- 
cudamani, Dacca, 1885; V. Tripathi, Lucknow, 1888; A. P. Miéra, 
Benares, 1905-9; C. Sundararama (in Telugu char.), Madras, 1911-16; 
Lallurama, Bombay, 1912-15; V. Pansikar, Bombay, 1912; V. Sarma, 
Bombay, 1925; S. Mitra (ch. 11 with A. Besant’s Eng. tr.), Calcutta, 
1929; Bombay, 1935-36;... Also Guitasaratika brahmasambodhini. 
See above, p. 90. See Hin. 52, 63b, 130, 140, 243, 258; Braj. 20; 
Ben. 11, 40, 50, 53, 62, 63, 84, 104, 116, 117, 121, 126, 133, 149, 
152, 155, 177, 188, 195, 220, 230, 231, 238, 240, 242, 243, 271; Guj. 
40, 94; Mar. 116; Tel. 5, 55, 82; Mal. 47; Eng. 21, 27, 215, 264. See 
present list No. 162. 
SRIKRISHNANANDA, Svami, Paramhamsa, (Advaitavadi), Srigita- 
rahasya,-arthaprak@Sa, -arthaparamarsa, -saroddhara, (4 essays), Rajkot, 
ca. 1910. 

SRINIVASA, Kiranavali; ed. by T. R. Krishnacarya, Bombay, 
1905. 

SRINIVASA, (Dvaitavadi), BG-bhashyatikéyritti or -bhavarthadipika 
on Madhva’s com. ? 


173a. SRISHTIDHARA, MBh-tiké. 


174, 


SUBBACARYA, Tamraparni, Sesha srigita-bhavacandrika: ed, by Sri 
Hanumantacarya, 2 vols., (Bharati Vijayam Press), Madras, 1967. 


174a, SUBBARAYA (1836-1918), Gitabhashya. 
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175. SUDARSANACARYA, Sastri (Visishtadvaitavadi), BG with Tatt- 
vartha-sudarsani com., See Hin. 229. 

176. SUMATINDRA-TIRTHA, (disciple of Surendra Tirtha), SBG-bhavg- 
ratnakoSsa, ed. by T. R. Krishnacharya with Anandatirtha and Jaya- 
tirtha’s com., (Nirnaya Sagara Press), Bombay, 1917-18. 

177. SURI, Aracanda, MBh-katha, according to Jain view, 12th cent. 
See AMARACANDRA? 

178. SURI, Devaprabha, Paéndavacaritra, according to Jain view. 

179. SORI, Dhanapati, Kumara, (Advaitavadi), Bhashyotkarsha-dipikd, ca. 
1811; ed. Ratnagiri, 1880; J. Lallurama, Bombay, 1912-15; v, 
Pansikar, 1912. 

180. SURYA, Daivajna, Pandita, (Advaitavadi), Paramérthaprapa on 
Sankara’s com., ca. 1440; ed. S. J. Gondhalekar, Poona, 1886; C. 
Sundararama (in Telugu char.), Madras, 1911-16; J. Lallurama, 
Bombay, 1912-13. 

181. SVAMI, Balasubrahmanya, Tatparyadipika, with Tamil paraphrase 
Madras, 1926. 

182. SVAMI, Sivananda Sarasvati, Gita-nididhyasana, tr. by Muktarani, 
(Yogavedanta Aranya Visvavidydlaya), Rishikesh, 1955. 

183. SVAMI, Trivikamatirtha, Git@marmanuSasanam, (Karnataka Pr. Pr.), 
Bombay, 1922. 

183a. SVAMI, Virupakshavadiyara, BG-amritabhashyam, (ch. 1), ca. 1950. 

184. SVATANTRANANDA, Tattvadarsini, Paliya-Ajamgad. 

185. SVAYAMSARMA, Svayam-vimarsa, (Gitarama Press), Benares, 
1926-27. 

185a. ““ TAMRAPARNI”, MBh-tatparyanirnaya-vyakhya. Also Nyéya- 
dipika Gita-com. 

186. TARKALANKARA, Jagadisa, Gitd-rahasyaprakéasa. 

187, THAKKURA, Bhaktivinoda, Vidvadranjana, on Baladeva’s com., 
Calcutta, 1924; see No. 208. 

188. THAKKURA, Nrisimha, Gitarthasangati-nibandha. 

189. THAKKURA, Visvanatha Cakravartin, Gosvami, Sa@rartha-varshini, 
ed. with S. K. Datta’s Bengali tr. and com., (Sri-Sricaitanya Press), 
Calcutta, 1885. 

190. TIMMAYA-DANDANATHA, Bélabharatavyakhya or Manoharé, on 
Agastya’s Bélabharata. 

—. TIRTHA, see NARAHARI; PADMANABHA; RAGHAVENDRA; 

_ RAMANANDA; SATYABHINAVA; SUMATINDRA ; VADIRAJA; 
VIDYADHIRAJA; VYASA. 

191. TIRTHA-SVAMI, ‘Sri Satyadhyana (Maharaja of Uttaradimatha), 
Gitasarasangraha; tr. by R. A. Katgeri, Belgaum, 1937. 

191a. TRIPATHI, Kedaranatha, ‘ Gitayam Sankhyayogam ’, in Prajnd, 
Varanasi, 15 (1970), 146-51. 

192. TRIPATHI, Surendra Narayana, ‘ SBGitayam virodhabhasah’, in 
All India Orient. Conf., 29 (1978), 349-50. 

193. TURIYA-SVAMI, BG-vyakhya; with abridged Bengali tr. by Gita- 
dhydyi, Calcutta, 1928. See Ben. 117. 

194. UPANISHAD BRAHMAYOGI, Ramacandrendra Sarasvati, BG- 
arthaprakasika@, ca. 1751; ed. Adyar-Madras, 1941; re-ed. by the 
Pandits of the Adyar Libr. and Research Centre, (introd. by C. 
Kunhan Raja), Madras, 1982. 

—. VACCA, see SARMA, Dharmadatta. 

195, VADIRAJA, Sri bhavaprakasika MBh-tika, Udipi, 1952. 


> 


a 


I 


206. 


209 
210. 
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196. VADIRAJA, Svami, Tirtha, (Dvaitavadi), Lakshalankara MBh-tika, 
esp. Bhishmaparvan with Gitalakshabharana; ed. at Nirnaya Sagara 
Press, Bombay, 1914. 

196a. VAIDIKAMUNI, Svami Hariprasada, SB-Gitopanishad-vaidika 
bhashya, Lahore, n.d. 

197. VALLABHA, (Suddhadvaitacarya, 1473-1531), Tattvarthadipa_ ot 
Tattvadipa-nibandha, Tattvadipika; ed. by R. Bhatta, Benares, 1900; 
N. R. Sastri, Bombay, 1904; R. Bhatta (Caukhamba Sanskrit Ser., 
40), Benares, 1911; S. Sadhale, 1935-38. See above, p. 93. See 
Guj. 16. See also present list No. 15, 113, 197a. - 

197a. [VALLABHA], (fifth grandson of Vallabha), Tattvadipika-prakasa, 
gloss on Vallabha’s com. Also BG-amritatarangini, by a follower of 
Vallabhacarya. ; 

198. VAMANA, Pandita Siri, Yatharthadipika or Vamani; ed. at Nir- 
naya Sagara Press, Bombay, 1892; (Kavysangraha Series), 1896, 1903. 

—. VANAMALI, see MISRA, V. 

199. VARADARAJAH, MBh-tatparyanirnaya-vyakhya. 

200. VARAVARAMUNI, Saumyajamatrimuni, (Visishtadvaitavadi, 16th 

. cent.), Gitarthasangraha-dipika, on Yamuna’s com.; ed. by P. Anan- 
thachariar, Kanchipuram, 1906. i 

201. VARDHANA, Ananda, Jndnakarmasamuccaya; ed. by S. K. Bel- 
valkar, discussing the problem of the Kashmir-recension, (Bilvakunja 
Publ. H.), Poona, 1941. 

202. VARMA, Savaliya Biharilala, ed., Gita visvakoSa, vol. 1: Saman-. 
vayavadi bhashya, (Samskrita Samsthana), Bareilly, 1975. 

203. VASAKENA, Lakshmindrayana, Saptaslokigita (Samvada-jnana- 
ratnakara Press), Calcutta, 1872. 

—. VEDANTABHUSHANA, see SITANATHA, T. 

—. VEDANTACARYA, see VENKATANATHA, V. 

204. VEDAVAGISHA, Vedananda, BG jyotishmati-tika; see Hindi 277a. 

205. VENKATANATHA, Gauda Brahmananda, Brahmanandagiri-vyakhya; 
as at Sri Vani Vilas Press, Srirangam, 1912; S. Sadhale, Bombay, 
1935-38. 

206. VENKATANATHA, Vedanta Desgika called Nigamanta Mahadesgika, 
(Visishtadvaitavadi, 1268-1369 or 1348-1420), Gitarthasangraha-raksha, 
on Yamuna’s com.; ed. by S. Sadhale, Bombay, 1935-38; P. Anan- 
thachariar, Kanchipuram, 1961. See above, p. 90. See Tam. 36. 

—. VENKATANATHA, Vedanta Desgika called Kavitarkika simha 
sarvatantra-svatantra, Tatparyacandriké, on Ramanuja’s com.; ed. in 
i Sanskrit Ser., 92, Poona, 1923; S. Sadhale, Bombay, 

207. VIDVAT, Sadananda, MBh-tatparyaprakééa. Also Bhavaprakasa 
BG-tika, ca. 1780. 

208. VIDYABHUSHANA, Baladeva, Srila-, (disciple of Visvanatha 
Cakravartti, 1720-90), Gtta-bhishana-bhaéshya; ed. by D. Mukho- 
padhyaya, Calcutta, 1897-1905; B. Thakkura, Calcutta, 1924; D. 
Devasarman (with Bengali tr.); Bhakti Sriripa Siddhanti-gosvami, 
Calcutta, 1967. See Ben. 155. See also present list No. 187. 

209. Mir i ee Krishnabhatta, Madhvabhashya-tika. See present 
ist No. 27. 

210. VIDYADHIRAJA, Tirtha, (1388-1412), BG-vivritti ; (ref. in B. N. K. 
Sharma, A Hist. of the dvaita school of Vedanta and its Lit., Bombay, 
1960-61). See No. 27, 


were a  _. 
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210a. VIDYARATI, 8G-tika; (ref. in A. Holtzmann). 

211. VIDYASAGARA, Anandapirna, Munindra, MBh-vyakhya-ratnavali 
or Jayakaumudi, ca. 1350. 

21la. VIDYAVAGISA, Ramariipa, see No. 212. 

212. VIDYAVINODA, Vinodaviharin and VIDYAVAGISA, Ramaripa, 
BG-tika, (with Bengali tr.), (Gupta Press), Calcutta, 1918. 

213. VISNANA-BHIKSHU, BG-tik@, beginning 17th cent. 

214. VIMALABODHA, (12th cent.), MBh-tippani durghatérthaprakasini or 
MBh-vishamasloka-tippani, Durbodhapadabhanjani, on difficult passa ges. 

215. VISVESVARA, Pandita, BG-tika; (ref. in G. Buhler, A Cat. of Sanskrit 
Mss., Bombay, 1871-73). 

216. VISHNU, Ananta, Guirvana-jnénesvari, (Marathi into Sanskrit), 
(Nirnaya Sagara Press), 2 vols., Bombay 1931. 

216a. VITTHALABODHA, MBh-vishamasloka satika. 

217. VITTHALA(NATHA), (Suddhadvaitavadi), Gitartha-vivarana with 
Gitatatparya and Nyasadesa on BG 18.66. See DIKSHITA, No. 49. 

218. VITTHALESVARA, (son of Vallabha?), Gita-hetu-nirnaya. See 
DIKSHITA. 

219. [VITTHALESVARA], (follower of Vitthalegvara 2), Tattvadipika. 

220. “ VRITTIKARA ”, BG-tika, referred to by Anandagiri. 

—. VYASA, see SADANANDA. 

221. VYASA-TIRTHA, (1370-1400), | MBh-t@tparyanirnaya-tika, on 
Madhva’s com.; (ref. in B. N. K. Sharma, op. cit.). 

222. YADAPRAKASA, BG-tikda. 

223. YADAVENDRA, Krishnamatanuyayi, BG-krishnatoshani-tiké, Kum- 
bakonam, 1899. 

—. YAJNANARAYANA, see SARVAJNA. 

224. YAMUNA, Muni, Alavandara, (Visishtadvaitacarya, 918-1038), Gita- 
rthasangraha (32 slokas); ed. by D. Mukhopadhyaya, Calcutta, 1897- 
1905; A. Tatacharya and K. Nayudu (with Tamil tr.), Madras, 1899; 
P. Ananthachariar, Kanchipuram, 1901, (1961); R. Sastri (in Grantha 
char.), Palghat, 1905; Vrindavana, 1917; S. Marulakara, (Anand- 1 
asrama Sanskrit Ser., 92), Poona, 1923; S. Sadhale, Bombay, 1935-38. 
See above, p. 90. See Ben. 155; Tel. 21, 82; Tam. 4, 13, 20, 36, 48, 
68, 76, 82; Kan. 50: Eng. 12, 55; also tr. into English in The Brahma- 
vadin, 17 (1912), 372-79, and by J. Van Buitenen, in his Ramanuja on 
BG, 1953, Appendix. See also present list No. 200, 205, 225. 

225. YATHACARYA, Pratyaksha Deva, Gitaérthasangraha-tiké, on 
Yamuna’s com. 

226. YATI, Brahmendra, (Advaitavadi), BG-prabodhacandrika. 

—. YATI, see RAGHAVENDRA-TIRTHA. 

227. YOGI, Sri Hamsa, (pseudonym of Suddha Dharma Mandala Office), 
BG-tika@; ed. by K. T. Srinivasachariar, (Suddha Dharma Mandala 
Ser., 8), Madras, 1922-24. Also Nara-narayana-dharma-git&é (as a 
complementary, publ. after 30 years), ed. by Sri Janardhana, (Suddha 
Dharma Mandala), Madras, 1953. See present list No. 56. 


TOTAL : 249 


. CHAPTER IV 


TRANSLATIONS INTO INDIAN LANGUAGES 


4.0. Introduction 


The mere figure 75 for the number of languages into which the BG 
has been translated does not impress one if compared with the total of 
about 2,800 languages spoken in the world!. But it must be remembered 
that this huge figure includes some 1,200 languages of American Indian 
tribes? and about as many minor languages spoken in hilly areas and tiny 
islands from Africa to Australia and in the Pacific Ocean. According to 
1977 estimates, only 14 languages are spoken by more than 50 million 
people, viz. Chinese, English, Spanish, Russian, Hindi, Japanese, Persian, 
German, Bengali, Portuguese, Arabic, French, Italian and Bahasa Indo- 
nesia. The number of major languages spoken by at least one million 
people hardly exceeds 160. Katzner® states that fewer than 100 languages 
are spoken by over 95 per cent of the earth’s population. Half of the 
world’s population speaks one of the 14 languages mentioned above. 
Nida‘ remarks, however, that the sum of the speakers of the first hundred 
languages would give a figure exceeding the total population of the earth, 
the reason being that many people speak two or more of these 
languages. - | 


In 1787 Pallas published a comparative vocabulary of 200 languages, 
Linguarum totius orbis vocabularia comparativa, and in 1805 Hervas added 
100 more from America. Adelung published Mithridates oder allgemeine 
Sprachenkunde in 1817, with the Lord’s Prayer in 500 languages; Berg- 


1. In M. A. PEI (The World’s Chief Languages, [formerly: Languages for War and 
Peace}, London, 3rd ed., 1961). Gray’s assessment is mentioned of 2,796 present- 
day spoken languages. See also PEI, The Story of Language, London, 1966 (rev.). 

In the alphabetical index of languages of C. F. and F. M. VOEGELIN, 
Classification and Index of the World’s Languages, Elsevier, New York, Amsterdam, 
1977, about 2,168 languages and dialects are enumerated. 

2. “When Wurm encounters a couple of hundred Amto near the Upper Sepik 
River in New Guinea he may safely conclude that they all speak Amto, but 
when one encounters a couple of hundred Tewa in Arizona one can be much 
less certain how many actually speak Tewa”’, VOEGELIN, of. cit., p. 8. 

3. K. KATZNER, The languages of the World, Routledge & Kegan Paul, London, 
1977. 


4. E. NIDA, ‘ Varieties of Language’, in The Bible Translator, 23 (1972), 316. 
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holtz gives 187 entries (from Acra to Zulu) of this prayer, printed in the 
original type and vernacular of the translation’. 


The British and Foreign Bible Society printed The Gospel in Many 
Tongues, Specimens of 875 languages in which the BFBS has published 
or circulated some portion of the Bible (London, 1965). The United Bible 
Societies produced Scriptures of the world, A Compilation of 1,431 lan- 
guages in which at least one book of the Bible has been published (Library 
of American Bible Society, 1970). The languages and their publications 
are presented in alphabetical, chronological and geographical order 
(with maps)é. 


For the present purpose any: type of classification can be justified 
and yet has disadvantages. We classified the Indian languages in four 
groups’, going from West to East (Kashmiri to Assamese) and North 
to South (ending with Malayalam near Cape Comorin and Sinhala in 
Sti Lanka). 


A separate chapter is devoted to English, not only on account of the 
huge number of different translations, but also because English has been 
the source-language for a number of translations into European languages 
(and even into Hindi). For the classification of the European and Asian 
languages we follow the division into groups given by Voegelin’. 


In 1894-1921 Sir George Grierson prepared a monumental linguistic 
survey of India, listing 179 languages and 544 dialects®, Out of the 179 
‘languages ’, 116 are small tribal speeches of the Sino-Tibetan border in 
North-East India. 


5. G. BERGHOLTZ, The Lovd’s Prayer in the principal Languages, Dialects and 
Versions of the World, Chicago-Illinois, 1884. In the Pater Noster Church on 
the Mount of Olives, Jerusalem, the text in about 60 languages is carved in 
marble, 

6. See also E. NIDA, The Book of a Thousand Tongues, London, (1939), (rev. ed.) 
1972. The actual figure is now above 1,660 languages, see Introduction, p. 1. 

7. Based on VOEGELIN, op. cit.; J. E. SCHWARZBERG, A Historical Atlas of 

' South-Asia, Chicago, 1978, plate X.B.1, p. 100. : 

See also R. J. L. BRETON, Les Langues de l’Inde depuis I’ Indépendence, 
Aix-en-Provence, 2nd rev. ed., 1969. 

8. Op. cit., passim. 

9. G. A. GRIERSON, Linguistic Survey of India, 11 vols. (1927), repr. Delhi, 1973. 
In the collection of specimens no reference is made to the BG; rather, the 
passage of the prodigal son in the Bible is given, as this was easily available 
from the translations of the Bible Society. 

For more details we refer to the following works : ; 

K. SANTHANAM, ed., An Anthology of Indian Literature, New Delhi, Bombay, 
1969; A. SARKAR, Handbook of Languages and Dialects of India, Calcutta, 1964 
(in this work Bengali-Urdu-Sindhi are called ‘Indo-Pak’ languages and Tamil 
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A decennial census of India has been made since 1881. The language 
report of 1921 (for India and Burma) lists only 188 languages and 49 
dialects. The Census of 1961 reported 1,652 mother-tongues but only 
25 of them were used for teaching up to secondary level. The 1971 
Survey gives a figure of 283 languages with more than 5,000 speakers, of 
which only 43 have more than 500,000 speakers. 


Fourteen major regional languages of India have been recognized 
by the Constitution of India (8th schedule, arts. 343-351) as national 
languages: Assamese, Bengali, Gujarati, Hindi, Kannada, Kashmiri, 
Malayalam, Marathi, Oriya, Punjabi, Sanskrit, Tamil, Telugu and Urdu. 
Sindhi has been added to the list by the 21st amendment (1966). 


a. General survey of Gitd-translations 


After each language in the list below we give the approximate 


number of translations of the BG and the date of the first dated 
translation: 


Translations into Indian languages (TOTAL: 1,412) 
Indo-Aryan group (TOTAL: 1,041) 


. (Sanskrit, as original text paraphrased in hundreds of commentaries) 
. (Prakrit, within the first vernacular recensions of the MBh) 

. Hindi (313), ?... 1802 

. Urdu (28), ?...1905 

. Kashmiri (2), ?... 1959 

. Punjabi (24), 2... 1902 

- Dogri (4), 1934 

. Sindhi (26), ?...1818, 1893 

. Marvari (Rajasthani) (10), ?... 1960 

. Mevari (3), 1900 


OoOuoeAeonN AUN fh WHY = 


—_ 


is an “Indo-Ceylonese’ language); V. NARASIMHAN, e.a., eds., The Languages 
of India. A Kaleidoscopic Survey, Madras, 1958; R. C. NIGAM, Language 
Handbook on mother-tongues in Census, Census Centenary Monograph 10, Census 
of India, 1971; id., compiler, Grammatical Sketches of Indian Languages, with 
comparative vocabulary and texts (part I), Census of India, 1971, series 1: 
Language Monograph, No. 2 (with illustrative material of Sanskrit, Assamese, 
Bengali, Gujarati, Punjabi, Marathi); S. M. KATRE, Introduction to modern 
Indian linguistics, Un. of Gauhati, 1961; R. HUGONIOT, ed., A Bibliographical 
Index to the lesser known languages and dialects of India and Nepal, The Summer 
Institute of Linguistics, 1970; Linguistic Survey of India Series, 9 vols. published 
till 1971, Deccan College, Poona; The National Bibliography of Indian Literature 
1901-53, New Delhi, 4 vols. 
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. Malvi (1), 1978 

. Braj (30), 1320, 1643 
. Kanauji (1), ?...1818 

- Kumaoni (2), 1908 

- Nepali (9), 1878 

. Avadhi (3), 2... 1943 

. Bhojpuri (1), 1977 

. Maithili (5), 1615, 1965 
. Bengali (284), ?...1776 | | as 
- Assamese (23), ?.... 1818, 1874 | 
. Oriya (43), ?...1818, 1895 

. Gujarati (97), 1620 

. Marathi (132), 1290 

- Konkani (4), 1962 

. Sinhala (1), 1956 


Dravidian group (TOTAL: 365) | - . 


26. 
27. 
28. 
29. 
Mon-Khmer group 
30. 


Telugu (151), ?...1842 ob : 
Tamil (76), ?...1881 

Kannada (86), ?. .‘. 1705, 1849 -. 
Malayalam (52), 1400 


Khasi (1). 1903) 6 6 er. ee . : 


Tibeto-Burmese group 


31. 
32. 
Munda group SGOT core T GASP dit nh A 
a3. VS) 

34. 


Manipuri (and Tripuri) (1) wv bts xk I 
Tibetan (2) , LP at 


Ho-Mundari (1) re ar 8 
Santali (1) (sv) 4 
i 


Translations into English | 


35. 


Translations into other languages (TOTAL: 191) 


Western Classics 
36. 
37. 


English (273), 1785 : 
r 


Latin (3), 1820 
Modern Greek (1), 1802 


_ Germanic group (besides English) 


38. 
; 39. 
. Dutch (19), 1861 
. Swedish (7), 1922 | ie, 
. Norwegian (1), 1971 | ait GRA 
. Danish (3), 1912 
. Icelandic (2), 1924 


German (28), 1802 7 
Yiddish (1), 1955. ar 4 4 “K 
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Romanic group - : Ohad 
45. French (25), 1787 
°46. French Creole (2), 1957 ‘ : 
- 47. ‘Spanish (13),: 1893: : ol 
- 48. Portuguese’ (3),. i 1936 pe ee: 
+ 49) Etalian (19); :1859 i. x hatte Ppt 
: «50: Rumanian (5); 1897. of erat 
“Slavic: ‘group’ i Poyags tne ) 
~~ Sf.-Russian’ (5), 1788. 
52. ‘Polish: (3), 1910°:! 't  Pogemem 
53. Czech (2), 1945 | 7 ota tee 
54. Slovak (1), 1935 7 
55. Slovenian (1), 1970 WO Bh Pitcn 
56. Serbocroatian and Bulgarian) 3, 1929 
Baltic group 
57. Lithuanian (1), 1947 
Caucasian group 
58. Georgian (1), 1963. 
Uralic group eh Eas oot ue Ctoel Sones te 
59. Finnish (1), 1975 . S 
60. Hungarian (4), 1887 oe 
Interlingual group _ 
61. Esperanto (2), 1921 “eo 
Isolated language group . 
62. Chinese (1), 1979 
Altaic group hs 
63. Japanese (4), 1921 Ste 
64. Mongolian (and Uzbek) (2), 1970 
Semitic group a 
65. Arabic (3), 1030, 1960 ; 
66. Hebrew (2), 1956 
Iranian group . 
67. Persian (12), 1600 oetcs 
West-Indonesian group eet 
68. Old Javanese (1), 1000 
69. Javanese (and Sundanese) (2), 1955 
70. Bahasa Indonesia (Malay) (3), 1957 
71. Balinese (1) 
yer Malagasy (2), 1939 
. Kam-Tai- group _ : crt 
2B, Tai (Thai) (2), 1972 | 


GRAND TOTAL: about 1,891 translations in about 75 languages. . 
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b. Comparative survey of Gitd-translations!® 


In the bar-graph below an idea is given of the proportion of trans- 
lations of the Gita in comparison with the total amount of speakers. For 
the languages selected here, the total population (562 million) and the 
total number of translations (1,406) are considered as 100 per cent. For 
each language the top-bar indicates the approximate number of speakers 
(in millions) and the lower bar gives the number of translations, In 
comparison with the number of speakers, we have .a high number of 
translations in Bengali, Marathi, Gujarati, Sindhi, Telugu, Kannada, (and 
Malayalam) and fewer in Hindi and Punjabi. 


» Hindi (without Rajasthani, etc.) 
313 tr. 


= Bengali (also in Bangladesh) 

95 mil. 
SS 284 tr, 

= Punjabi (also in Pakistan) 

40 mil. 


=== 24 tr. 


s» Marathi-Konkani 
42 mil. 


136 tr. 
« Gujarati 

26 mil. 

97 tr. 


a Oriya 
=< 2() mil. 
a= 43 tr. 


» Assamese 
= 8 mil, 
== 23 tr. 


s Sindhi 
= 4 mil. 
=—— 26 tr. 


10. For a visual illustration of different Gita-translations, see ‘‘ The One Song in Many 
Tongues’, a tabulation of BG 18:66 reproduced in 30 languages and 15 scripts 
(as an introduction to the one-volume edition of Svami CHINMAYANANDA’s 
The Holy Geeta, Central Mission Trust, Bombay, 1981). An illustration of BG 
1:1 in different Indian scripts is found in S, K, CHATTERJI, Languages and 
Literatures of Modern India, (Bengal Publ.), Calcutta, 1963, plates I-XXXI. 


; 
langu 
latio: 
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e Telugu 
45 mil. 
151 tr. 

= Tamil 

38 mil. 

76 tr. 
» Kannada 

—— 22 mil. 
86 tr 


—— 22 mil. 


If we consider the total number of translations into the European 
languages listed below as 100 per cent and make corresponding calcu- 
lations, we come to the following bar-graph: 


= English 


273 tr. 


a German 
28 tr. 


=» Dutch 


19 tr. 


= Swedish 
7 tr. 


= French 
= Spanish 
13 tr. 


= Italian 


19 tr. 


» Russian 
5 tr. 


s Polish 
aoe 3 tr. 


= Hungarian 
== 4 tr. 
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In order to illustrate in what period translations into (modern) Hind; 
and English were made, we marked the dates of publication in the list be- 
low. A Statistical error of about 5 per cent should be taken into account 
due to translations which have no date of publication or of which the 
date of the first edition was not found. As was explained above, the 
translation of the BG is a rather recent phenomenon, with a big number 
of Hindi translations between 1910 and 1930 and again 1950-1970; for 
English the spate of translations came after 1950: out of a total of 273 
English translations, 117 were made during the last 30 years, 


Year English Hindi Year English .. A 

1785 | 1830 | 

1800 1831 

nae 1832 

1801 | 1833. 

1802 | 1834 _ 

1803 1 1835 1 

1804 

1805 1836 

oa 1837. ee 

1806. 1838 

1807 1 1839 

ee 1840 ——— 

1811 1843 

1812 dass Chee 

ior 1844 

1814 ais * 

1815 1 i946 ‘ 
1847 a Yee 

i817 1848 ne 

1818 1849 1 

1819 1850 er 

me 1851 are 

1821 1852 eset 

1822 1853 ; 

1823 1854 © 

1824 1855 1 1° 

1825 Ls 
1856 — 

1826 1857 . 

1827 1858 a 

1828 1859 

1829 1860 a 
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—_—— SS 
Year English Hindi Year | © English Hindi 
1861 Z 1906 3 2 
1862 1907 2 ] 
1863 1908 1 4 
1864 \ 1909 3 2 
1865 1910 2 3 
1866 l 1911 4 4 
1867 1 1912 2 2 
1868 l 1913 1 2 
1869 1914 1 8 
1870 2 1915 4 8 
1871 1 _ | 1916 1 3 
1872 TIS17 4 
1873 1918 4 2 
1874 1919 1 2 
1875 1 3 1920 6 
1876 1921 2 4 
1877 2 "| 1922 Z 7 
1878 2 1923 | i 
1879 1924 . 2 10 
1880 3 1925 l 8 
1881 1 1926 | “3 8 
1882 ! 1927 2 5 
1883 l 1928 3 y) 
1884 1929 2 
1885 3 | 1930 2 5 
1886 1931 3 1 
1887 | 1932. . 2 3 
1888 . 3 1933 3 1 
1889 3 1934 l 
1890 1 1935 5 4 
1891 1936 4 | 3 
1892 1 1937 3 1 
1893 1938 2 3 
1894 4 1 1939 i 5 
1895 3 1940 3 2 
1897 2 1 1942 1 3 
1898 2 1 1943 l 1 
1899 1944 4 2 
1900 3 1945 1 1 
1901 1 1 1946 4 
1902 1 1 1947 3 4 
1903 1 1948 6 1 
1904 1 l 1949 2 “3 
1905 3 5 1950 1 3 
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ws | wiunina | tas |<... | oo 

Year English Hindi Year English Hindi 
————————— Sy 

1951 3 1966 z 3 

1952 1 3 1967 4 1 

1953 4 1 1968 7 

1954 5 4 1969 3 6 

1955 4 2 1970 5 3 

1956 4 z 1971 2 2 

1957 2 4 1972 3 5 

1958 4 1973 4 6 

1959 t 2 1974 az 

1960 4 3 1975 6 4 

1961 5 z 1976 7 1 

1962 5 9 1977 7 2 

1963 1 1 1978 6 

1964 1 1 1979 3 1 

1965 6 6 1980 1 1 


4.1. ‘ Translating’ the Gita into Sanskrit 


Indian pandits have never ceased to compose or paraphrase in 
Sanskrit and many commentators of the Gita include a short paraphrase 
or a Sanskrit rendering of the original, in post-classical or in simplified 
*“modern’ Sanskrit. Sometimes, the commentator simply rewrites the 


Sloka in easier or synonymous terms. Sridhara (14-15th c.) reproduces 
verse 1.11 as follows: 


wt tom, ary Heat aft Eee, ara: mega: oes: 

qarest Aaaat weafeort: ease: fafrat: at: fe Haar: 
Ramanuja gives an introduction to verse 1.1 (English tr. by Van Buitenen): 
* Dhritarashtra knows that Arjuna, on whose side Krishna, the Supreme 


Person stands, has the upper hand, but being blind in all respects he 
asks Samjaya how the battle is proceeding ’. 


Further examples may be found with the help of the list of Sanskrit 
commentaries (above, ch. 3). In modern times too the Gita has been 
re-worded in Sanskrit. E.g. verse 1.1 is rendered by R. S. Gokhale?: 

adata Head faferat qacea: aren: | 
wart sat aft fergaa aee cat ge 


1, Original verse: aaa Heda qaatay aera: | 
art: Weare feugda doz i 
2. S.B. Gitarydsapiasati, Bombay, 1914. 


w& 


—~ 
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Of the hand of Panditardja Svami Sri Bhagavadacarya we have the 
following inter-verbal rewording?: 


add TW: aa Heid Garay aqraal alefyroa: TAA ATA 
AST: AAT: Aaa Tesat: Tega afaftoues: feagaa 
fearaavotata aTaeaa saa: at = aT 
We further note that in the middle of the 13th c. a Balabharata (a sum- 
mary of the MBh in 18 parvas, 6950 slokas) was written by the Jain poet 
Amaracandra Siri, “‘ at the request of the Brahmins’. A typical example 
of. an epitomized Gita is the Gitarthasangraha of Yamundacarya in 32 
verses. 


4.2. ‘ Translation’ into Prakrit ? 


In its Middle Indo-Aryan form Prakrit had a religious usage in 
both Buddhist Pali and Jain Ardha-Magadhi, and found an early literary 
expression in Magadhi, Sauraseni and Maharashtri’. The philosophical 
and linguistic links of this literature with the BG are now no longer 
questioned®, although the existence of a BG in Prakrit is not fully attested. 
Discussing an early Arabic version of the MBh story, S. K. Chatterji 
suggests that there may have been a MBh version in some late Prakrit, 
or more precisely, in some Apabhramsa dialect of N.W. India, before 
1000 A.D.: 


“‘ The Indian original of this Arabico-Persian version of the MBh 
story is quite noteworthy in many respects. It undoubtedly belonged 
to Sindh, from its frequent reference to the Sindh background in 
narrating the MBh saga. The divergences and new episodes show 
the existence of saga materials outside of the Sanskrit MBh, and 
this points to a different recension or independent version of the 
epic which was current in Sindh and Western Panjab as well... 
This independent or separate version of the MBh as current in Sindh 
(and possibly also Western Panjab) was unquestionably in a Prakrit 
vernacular, closely connected with which there might have existed 
a Sanskrit version as well.’”? 


3. SBG, Ahmedabad, 1956. 
4. G. CAUDHARY, Jain Sahitya ka vvihad Itihds, (Hindi), Varanasi, 1973, (vol. 6) 
p. 512. Yet J. GHOSH, Epic Sources of Sanskrit Literature, Calcutta, ioe. 
vol. 1, p. 10, notes, “‘ the episode of the SBG is conspicuous by its absence ’”’, 
5. See S. M. KATRE, Prakrit languages and their contribution to Indian Cutiuxe 
Poona, 1964. ° 
6. ‘The two chief works of Mahayana Buddhism...are deeply in 
teaching of the Gita”. S. RADHAKRISHNAN, BG, 1976 « ey * the 
According to de la Vallée POUSSIN the Buddhist Sukiavidaréang oo. . = 
BG as an authority. o the 
7. S. K, CHATTERJI, ‘An Early Arabic Version of the MBh st 


Linguistics, IL (1949), 159. ory’, in Indian 
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' Since epic literature is originally folk-literature, one may perhaps 
consider the question whether the original form of the great Indian 
stories was not in a spoken Prakrit of the common people before it was 
fixed in Sanskrit form® ! 


4.3. Translations into Hindi 


2 ‘AlehOuph the earliest reference to a translation of the BG into a 
New, Indo-Aryan language is found in Marathi and Braj, we start the 


survey with Hindi. 
4,.3.a. A definition of Hindi 


As Sanskrit developed into Prakrit and Apabhraméa languages, 
the Middle Indo-Aryan tongues obtained their own literary status in 
popular drama and in the religious writings of the Jains. Gradually, 
vatious ApabhramSas became standardized: Mahdarashtri in the West, 

aufaseni in the North and Magadhi in the East!. The dialects set 
the stage for the main New Indo-Aryan languages to appear. In the 
midst’ of these, in Madhya Dega or Middle Land, arose a so-called 
Avahatta speech, with Braj as: its most forceful representative: in the 
Upper Ganges Valley Avadhi became the choice. vehicle for poetical 
composition. The link with Sanskrit remained unbroken, for “ roughly 
50 per cent of the words of a modern Indo-Aryan language are borrowed 
from: Sanskrit — either as tatsamas without change of spelling or as 
semi-tatsamas ”’2, 


os iFrom the 19th century onwards, the vernacular of western Uttar 
Pradesh started to be considered as the standard (highstanding or khari 
bolt) language, as the purest form among the popular ‘ Hindustani’ ways 
of speaking. In a general way two forms of spoken and literary Hindi 
gan: be distinguished. On the one hand was the Khari Boli form. con- 
sidered to- be more ‘Indo-Aryan’ and highly sanskritized, which started 
to be called ‘Hindi’. It was written in Devanagari characters.. On 
the other hand was Urdu, which, due to the historical importance of the 
lingering Mughal rule, borrowed the vocabulary from Persian and Arabic. 
Keeping the same basic grammar and syntax as ‘Hindi’, Urdu was 
written in an adapted form of Persian characters. This Persianized form 
of. Hindi derived its name ‘Urdii’ from the language of the troops 


8.'See'H. J ACOBI, * War das Epos und die profane Litteratur Indiens urspringlich 
im’ Prakrit abgefasst.?’ in Zettschr. Deutsch. Morg. Ges., 48 (1894), 407-17. 


1. See R. DVIVEDI, A Critical Survey of Hindi Literature, Delhi, 1966. 
2. a CHATTERJI, Indo-Aryan and Hindi (lectures delivered in 1940), 1969, 
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stationed at the Urdu-e-mu‘alla, the ‘exalted military camp’ of the 
Mughal capital in Delhi. Unfortunately, Grierson gave a religious 
connotation to the terms, in his Linguistic Survey: . 


““We must define Urdu as the Persianized Hindostani of 
educated Musulmans, while Hindi is the Sanskritized Hindostani 
of educated Hindus... Hindostani implies the great lingua franca 
of India, capable of being written in either character, and, without 
purism, avoiding the excessive use of either Persian or Sanskrit 
words when employed for literature.’’ 


The southern usage of this tongue, well beyond the Deccan plateau, 
was Called Dakhini (southern Hindi) or Hindavi (see below, p. 158):. 
Considering the geographical, historical and social peculiarities of Hindi, 
we quote the following distinction made by Saksena and Sahai: 


“Three distinct linguistic strata can be observed in the Hindi 
Regional Language Area. At the lowest stratum there is a chain of 
mutually intelligible local dialects-at village-level. They are under- 
stood in a limited area and greatly vary geographically. At the 
next stratum we find the sub-regional languages which are under- 
stood over somewhat wider areas and are rich in folk-literature. 

_ They are: Khari Boli, Hariani, Braj Bhasa, Kannauji, Bundeli, 

' Awadhi, Bagheli, Chattisgarhi, Maithili, Bhojpuri, Magahi, Raja- 
sthani (including Jaipuri, Mewati, Malwi, Marwari) and ‘Pahari 

- languages. Some of these sub-regional languages had _ great impor- 
tance in the last four or five centuries as the media of religious and 
literary activities.... : 


“The third stratum is that of Standard Hindi written in the 
Devanagari Script, which on the literary level has another variety, 
Urdu, differing from the former mainly in lexical structure and 
employment of an. alien Perso-Arabic. This stratum is above the 
local dialects and sub-regional languages. It serves as a native 
speech of only a part of the literate section of urban society and as 

a second speech-style of most of the others. Its conversational style, 
which does not employ pure borrowed words either from: Sanskrit 
or Persian, is often called Hindostani..., ws 


|. “Under the patronage of British rulers, it developed a prose- 
style at the Fort William College, Calcutta. From that time. Hindi 
literary style and Urdu literary style diverged from each other. The 
Hindi style got support from social and political reformers. Nationa- 

~ lists found it as the best medium of communication at national level. 
It became the link language and got the status of Official Language 
after Independence. It has thus become a unifying force linguisti- 
cally as well as culturally.’ 


3. G. GRIERSON, op. ci#., vol. 1, Part 1, pp. 164-66, passim. 
4. B. R. SAKSENA and R. SAHAI, ‘A Grammatical Sketch of Hindi ‘an 
Census of India 1971, Monograph No. 2, p. 53. 
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In the 1961 Census of India the figure for ‘ Hindi’ Speakers is 
133'5 million. It leaves out Bihari, Rajasthani, Urdu and Pahari speakers 
(representing more than 60 million speakers together). In 1971 the 
number had increased to 153°7 million, which places Hindi far ahead of 
other languagesin India. NowHindiisused by 35 per cent of India’s 
population or roughly 200 million people; it operates as the official lan- 
guage of the Government and of five States (U.P., Haryana, Bihar, M.P. 
and Rajasthan). English is spoken fluently by hardly 4 per cent of the 
population and acts as ‘associate’ official language. 


4.3.b. The development of literary Hindi 


One of the first translations in pure Khari Boli was the translation 
of the Bhagavata Puréna, known as Sukha-Sagara, by Munshi Sadagukla 
(end. 18th c.)®. The first Hindi newspaper, Udanta Martanda, appeared 
from Calcutta on the 30th May 1826. It is claimed that the oldest Hindi 
Grammar was prepared by the Dutchman J. J. Ketelaer in 1715¢ (referred 
to by David Mill in his Miscellanea Orientalia, 1743). In 1630 a Dictionary 
of Persian, Hindustani, English and Portuguese (in manuscript) was com- 
piled at Surat. In 1704 the Capucin Father Turonensis completed his 
Lexicon Lingua Indostanica (in manuscript). 


Hindi has come to a mature status with a standard literary form only 
since the literary activities of Bharatendu Harigcandra (famous for his 
play Satyahariscandra, 1876) and Mahavira Prasada Dvivedi (editor of 
Sarasvat? and writer of a MBh prose story, 1908). In spite of its relatively 
young age, Khari Boli Hindi asserted itself quickly and masterpieces 
were written in it (e.g. the novels of Premacanda, translated into several 
languages). In this context we may mention Kurukshetra (1943) of Dina- 
kara which was influenced by Tilak’s Gité-rahasya, although the teaching 
of karmayoga in it is placed in the mouth of Bhishma. 


An indication that Hindi was emerging as an important language in 
North India is found in the efforts at Bible translation into Hindi. First, 
there was some confusion as to which form of the language should be 
adopted: Hindustani, Hindi or Urdu. The native scholars employed in 
the Fort William College first translated the Four Gospels into Urdu 
and printed it in the Devanagari character, in 1805, The Urdu New 


Testament of Henry Martin was first printed in the Persian character, © 


in 1812, but later in Devanagari and Roman Characters. At about the 
Same time a Hindi version by H. T. Colebrooke was published (1806) at 


5. See I. P. PANDEY, Hindi Literature, Trends and Traits, Calcutta, 1975. 
6. See J. P. VOGEL, Journaal van J. J. Ketelaer’s hofreis naay den Groot Mogol 
te Lahore, 1711-13, ’s Gravenhage, 1937. 


on 
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the Fort William College, and a New Testament, by the Serampore 
Missionaries, in 1811. These first translations remained controversial, 
and for subsequent editions, both of the Urdu and the Hindi versions, 
Sanskrit equivalents were adopted to replace some of the Persian terms. 


The tug of war between adherents of the Sanskrit and of the Persian 
vocabulary lasted for a few decades. When Raja Lakshmana Simha 
translated Sakuntala into Khari Boli Hindi (1863) he claimed that he 
was practically the first to translate a Sanskrit drama; he was very much 
in favour of the use of tatsam-tadbhava-pradhana Hindi. When re-editing 
Sinha’s Sakuntala (1905?) F. Pincott comments: 


“The play, being a translation from the Sanskrit, necessarily 
contains a good many tatsama words; but the translator does not 
seem to have gone out of his way to bring in Sanskrit vocables; on 
the contrary, he does not hesitate to employ, occasionally, both 
Persian and Arabic, when they seem most fitting. No doubt, he 
could have gone further in this direction, without disadvantage to 
his work, but we should certainly feel thankful that he has not studied 
to exaggerate the mischiefs which well-meaning but unthinking Pandits 
are bringing upon the language they profess to love.”? 


In the early stages of the development of Hindi (i.e. at the time of 
ApabhramSa) there was a tendency to keep away altogether from the 
language of the priests: “‘ No Sanskrit words (tatsamas) were allowed to 
be used in the Apabhraméa writings, as Sanskrit was identified with the 
Brahmanic religion ’’®. Also in the 19th century the controversy was not 
altogether free of a religious bias ! 


4.3.c. Some early Hindi versions of the BG 


It is not always clear to what an extent one can speak of a ‘ trans- 
lation’ when one considers how a Hindi rendering of a Sanskrit sloka can 
differ from the original only because of the omission of Sanskrit case- 
endings. Within the same cultural context and using a highly Sanskri- 
tized Hindi, the Hindi translator is often able to reproduce a loka of the 


7. F. PINCOTT, ed., The Sakuntala in Hindi, The Text of K. Lachhman Singh, 
London, 1905(?). 

“ Before the birth of a reformation movement like the Arya Samaj in the 
19th century, pious Hindus who perhaps regretted their inability to read 
the national script and were yet anxious to perform their religious duties 
by intoning the Sanskrit verses and hymns, which a good Hindu should 
know by heart, had begun in their own way to write down Sanskrit texts 
in the only alphabet they were familiar with— the Perso-Arabic’”. S. K. 
CHATTERJEE, ‘Sanskrit in Perso-Arabic script’, in Indian Linguistics, 7 
(1939), 319. 

8. I. P. PANDEY, op. cit., pp. 9-10. 
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Gita in practically the same word-order. The first verse of the Gita, 
where Dhritarashtra asks: - 


ae at Hepat aA (:), Aacaa:, 
aaa: Tsar (:) Tavs feagia, aoa? 
is tendered by K. S. Sukla (1867) in nearly the same word-order, changing 


only the place of the vocative ‘O Sanjaya’:. 

e aw, . ee 
| aaeret Geeta F qs at gear fat wa aHed wa ET aL ga at tse 
ga a freaa ates aor Her BY Me ALA AT aT HET | "28 

A: comparison of the word-order of BG 1.1 in other renderings reveals 
that most of them closely follow the Sanskrit order (see below, 4.3.d). 
ws In Hindi, it is tempting simply to copy the Sanskrit technical terms 
of philosophy and ritual, e.g. atmé, yoga, yajna, bhakti, karmaphala, etc. 
However, although the same words can frequently be used for the Hindi 
translation, the translator ‘has to be aware of the fact that even within 
the same cultural context, words can change their meaning. E.g. the 
Sanskrit s@hasa denotes ‘ murder, adultery * and similar wicked actions, 
whereas in Hindi it means ‘courage’. Karpata in Sanskrit is a torn 
piece of cloth, but in Hindi kapada is a person’s dress. The Sanskrit'go 
has'a variety of meanings, like ‘ walking, world ’, etc. (up to 23 items in 
the dictionary); in Hindi it is practically restricted to the meaning ‘ cow’. 
_ It is noteworthy also that in the approximately 120 years of Hindi 
translations of the BG a change in the grammatical structure of the 
language can be clearly seen® (see 4.3.d). The earliest translations into 
Indian vernaculars were made into Marathi (1290), Braj (ca. 1320), Mala- 
yalam (1400), Maithili (1615) and Gujarati (ca. 1620).. VISHNUDASA 
(1435:A.D.), called Hindi ka prathama mahakavi (‘‘ the first Hindi poet ”, 
but see Braj, 4.12), produced a paraphrase of the MBh”, in a language 
defined as Gydliyari or Madhyadegiya Bhasha. Although ‘some early 
versions may be defined as ‘ Hindi "ll, the first translation into Hindi 
seems to be the verse-rendering BG Mala of JAGATANANDA (1802), 
followed by a prose-version of NANDIRAMA (ca. 1807). 
-», In the Catalogue of the Rajasthani Oriental Research Institute, 
Jodhpur (1959), a reference is found to an artha-sahita BG of 1803 and 
a: sartha: BG of- 1815. -In the Catalogue: of the NPS, Benareés (1964), 


‘ 


clearly present. 
10. Pandava-carita, 1435 A.D., ed. by H, DVIVEDI, Gwalior, 1973. __ 
11. See for example B. TIVARI, Anuvdda vijnadna, Delhi, (1972), 1976, pp. 197ff. 
In a book review of Savasvati, 33 (1932), II, 586, Ramapratapa PUROHITA of 
Jaipur is called the first translator of the BG in Khari Boli verse. | 


9. In the renderings of e.g. Sapre and of Satavalekara, the influence of Marathi is 
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mention is made of a Balabodhini-tika and a Sambodhini-vartéa, bath J in 
prose, dated ca. 1810. 


Further, we have the rendering by Gusain BADRILALA (ca. hire 
the prose-version of Munshi Harivaméa LALA, whose revised edition 
appeared in 1868; and the translation by HarivamSa RAYA of 1871. 
Holtzmann refers to a BG Commentary of 1865, edited by Pandita 
Durgaprasada, Benares. ee 


In 1867 we have two translations, one by K. S. SUKLA-and one by 
M. S. SUKLA. The opening two words of the Gité qquve gaTa 
are paraphrased as follows: 


at fata tax arnfemardt dat & gat -- (K. 8. SUKLA) 

aa sige gates arg ge ah aac ate ® we 
ATT-ATT Ft Bat FH te Aah ated TNT wa, Ta eat eterna Ha 
awa & got at ---(M. S. SUKLA) | 


It took some time before Hindi translations of the BG eised. thie 
popularity which the earlier Braj poetical renderings enjoyed,. partly 
because the pandits were too much engrossed in the controversy about 
adopting or rejecting the Urdu vocabulary. In Hindi prose (gadya) 
there was a heaviness of style with a certain pedantic verbosity, while 
poetry (padya), in spite of its attractive rhythmic sounds, would allure 
the readers/listeners into a mere labyrinth of images and sentiments 
without giving any clue about the exact meaning of the verses.. As. far 
as religious literature was concerned, there was also a self-defensive 
attitude of the neo-Hindu revivalists. The BG was not approached with 
an open attitude on the part of literary criticism and its unity, authenti- 
city and historicity could not be called into question. 


_ Asa result, traditional doctrines were accumulated inte aclu neue 
commentaries by Hindi s@stris who drew their insights straight from the 
Sanskrit commentaries. 


Only in the 1920s did a healthy change in approach take place, 
partly due to the impact of Tilak’s Gita-rahasya in Marathi. At the 
same time, a new breeze blew in Calcutta, with the renderings by ‘the 
GOYANDAKA brothers, who translated both Sankara’s and Ramanuja’ S 
Commentaries. With the publishing help of the Gita-Press at Gorakhpur, 
they contributed much to the spread and vulgarization of the Gita in 
Hindi. Tattvavivecani, the commentary by the elder brother Jayadayala, 
was written in the form of question-and-answer. ea 


12. BG since 1924; with H. P. PODDARA, chief ed. of Sa — Gitanka, 1929, 
and Gitatattvanka, 1939, 
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literal translation, the Goyandaka renderings are clear and impres- 
sive, with nicely balanced sentences. We quote a few examples: 


BG 4.6 —# afaariterer aorear ett Te At TIT aa yaa wT Seat BF 
Te at art cafe BT oeite HLH ahrATaT & sHE gat FI 


9.29 — wafer t aa yet Ft arara & art g, THT Aer are Bate a fire a, 
RZ Wt At Wat Fa a aaa FT qwrt ate F ot sat geez 
THE FI 

18.46 — fort TRATEAT & aaa Ht geht ge Ss ae fas ae aq TTT 
mare g, VA TAAL BT ATT caress HT aT GAT AAT 
qa fafa sret gtat FI 


Around 1926 Svami Kiforadasa KRISHNADASA produced a fluent 
prose-version in ‘ Bhasha Lahauri’, which became very popular among 
the rural masses. In order to suit the popular devotion, the gitamahatmya 
is spread over the chapters, on an equal basis with the Gita text. The 
flow of words is slowed down by interjections, endearing addresses, 
conjunctions, explications and repetitions, with the result that the sense 
is clear enough, even at speedy reading. 


Another widely spread translation was prepared by Harirama 
BHARGAVA (ca. 1930, published 12 years later with commentary). Writ- 
tenina kind of spoken language, this translation is sandwiched between 
two summaries of the story of the MBh, namely an introduction of 76 pp. 
which gives the context of the BG in the MBh, and an appendix of 56 pp. 
which summarizes the rest of the epic. Each chapter is accompanied 
by a mahatmya description; every verse is given a padaccheda analysis, 
a word-for-word Hindi translation according to the sense-order, a free 
translation and a commentary. The text of the BG is preceded by the 
traditional kara-nyasa, anga-nyasa and gité-dhyanam; a 19-line poem 
recaptures the moral lesson of the Gita at the end. 


In 1965, Satyavrata SDDHANTALANKARA produced a translation 
according to the pattern mila, anvaya, Sabdartha, bhavartha, adding to 
it a survey of the commentators like Sankara, Madhva, Tilak, Aurobindo, 
Vinoba and Satavalekara. Each important section is concluded with a 
summary of contents and a presentation of his own views. The originality 
of the publication is that each page has a higher and a lower part. The 
upper level gives the running Hindi translation in easy language, printed 
in bold type and interspersed with explanatory and connective comments; 
in the lower level, the Sanskrit text is given with a word-for-word render- 
Ing and figures indicating the logical grammatical sentence structure. 
This translation of the Gita is suitable both for students of a gurukula 
and for laymen. The translator has mastered the technique of common 
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language translation very well: implicit material has been clarified, some 
needful transpositions from one verse to another have been made, at 
times negatives are rendered in positive statements, passives are changed 
into the active voice, key-words are stressed by repetitions, difficult terms 
are reworded through appositions. Whenever an interpretative paraphrase 
is introduced, it is done with thoughtfulness; when important passages 
are discussed, it is done impartially, referring to the main com- 
mentators, As an illustration we quote the translation of a few difficult 
verses: 


2.30 — gare efse area Bt aRaT ate 1 Sara! aa Fe a FH faa 
HATA TE “VEY” — Ve wT eaTAY “TEM” — ar t wae z, TAHT FE 
aa aet at aHat, Zatare Ge fat oreit & fare ate vet Hear arfET 


2.39 — sft gon met SF: 3 ort | oa aH AY -HS Tel ag aerate ® aqarx 
wel; AAMAS F MTATT TH TT HAT ATfEr ae aa, fra antate 
Uae Slat J wa At Ho, Ty ad FH terq aT TT Sw STI 


2.11 — St Fer aa STATA FY, Seorat wT ATT Sat, “rere” grax, area B 
thet dex, “fret” grax, amar & cea diay, “faa” Fax, 
ASHTR BT A” HT ATaTAT BT isar frareat & ae aif at sea sat FI 


In this short account it is impossible to do justice to the numerous 
fine Hindi translations. We mention only a few more renderings in verse 
form, which are meant for general use. 


At the request of Gandhiji, S. GUPTA produced his Gita-samvada 
(1948) for the public prayer-meetings. A. verse-to-verse (samasloki) ren- 
dering is bound to be a partly artificial imitation of the original anushtubha 
chanda of Sanskrit; this does not fit perfectly in Hindi, because Hindi 
words have practically dropped the voiced word-endings: Hindi man 
(mind) for Sanskrit mana, etc. The advantage of such a translation, 
however, is that the original words and sounds (bharatavarsha kt cirantana 
dhvani !) are kept in a modern vernacular, in the conviction that the 
original words of the Gita have the force of a mantra and can touch the 
hearts of the devotees by the mere vibration of their sounds. Asa result, 
the poetic translation becomes a sacred text, full of divine strength like 
a pratishthita devata. Apparently under the influence of Vinoba’s trans- 
lation, Gupta adds a brief vocabulary at the end, explaining some basic 
terms. We quote a few verses from Gupta’s translation: 


1.47 — sem at qerha seat WEATT at, 
WT for we H As ate dat faa a1 

2.2—ea ate Te Fa shag, crave FF, 
oT siie-gena, anmifaa wt at 


: 
: 
z 
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= 
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2.55 — aaa TH BT aT Tt oe Tet a, 
at HAT et Te, at fera-oa & ashy 
12.2—eafaa qt Ft fret gat ea TH 
wet TM Tar a, va F Aes AAT | 
18.73 — feet wie, gat ate, SAT F oy area, 
ate ¢ Wade, HST ATH HET | 
In his huge Hindi commentary Purushartha-bodhini Maharashtrian 
SATAVALEKARA proves that the BG is in no way different from the 
Upanishadic and Vedic tradition. He gives the original Sanskrit verses de- 
composed into re-arranged separate words, a literal version, a free rendering 
and a detailed analytic commentary, with arithmetical tables of word- 
meanings. 


The return to the Vedas is more sober in the Gita-yoga of ‘ VIDEHA’ 
(1972). After each verse in the original Sanskrit a practical decomposi- 
tion of root-words is given, in such a way that the translation can proceed 
from one unit to another, with clarifications for the reader. We quote 
verse 2.10: 


(area) areaatett! = [eererse |] (sat: Saat: aet) Dat sara} 
* Her FH (aq fa-etarrq) sa fasreqad [sofa] & sft (gete-ga:) 
trata [per] + (agate) gat gu-8, gave (gem qa:) We TAT 
(sara) FT| 


4.3.d. Samples of Hindi renderings of BG 1.1: 


As an illustration of the various ways in which the BG has been 
rendered into Hindi during more than 100 years, we quote verse 1.1 (and 
2.47) from some fifty translations. A comparison of these translations 
is interesting mainly for a linguistic study of the development of the 
language. In the early renderings the influence of Braj can be noticed. 
Later translations tend to be more concise, closely following the Sanskrit 
text, in the order and the choice of words. For a comparison with 
English, we refer to 5.4 (and 5.5) below. 


H. L. MUNSI, 1867: 

TTS Tar a ae wee fear fe aletar vate at ar serfs Feet 
4 ATR AR Tes FH ater aw as gear g faa su zat Has F? 
K. S. SUKLA, 1867: 


e am anata eniatir oft geet set AT ga satera ares alte Treg F GA 
Tfaftsute wa gee at goo af awed at gat Ha F? 


U. 


ny, 


SVA 


SUD 
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U. TRIPATHI, 1888*: 

oar Hata TH HT Aa aid aa tar a sare Heater Hest fra H Te at 
ROT A EHeS FI FA Ga qaternfe ate sis F ga Ft aferfioals F aa AT HVA 
ga at ated 
R. P. SUKLA, 1892: 

qase AAT BY Tor wa fe, F Ara, Tey Heata F sat ga Wl as F 
Ga Te at gear Hes Anes aa FF FIT HUA FI 
G. SIMHA, 1896: 

2 ar! «ae at Seor Hetara At ate Tvs F gal A adata Feta F 
waar street fax gat fear? 
L. N. SAROVARA, 1898: 


TH Hat A, Heata H, Hed IHL, Ta H VeaTSaTay TAT Ga AI Tis F 
gat + Fat ara feat, = aaa ? | 


SVAMI RAGHUNATHA RAY, ca. 1905: 


@ aaa, AT SAA AT) OMe HU AA He ATI 
faa ait qaat afa arti oar war aa fast aratu (2) 
gaat At WSs ATE! TT sd AT Hie ASTM 
at MTT HAST! BA feat HAC HaAT I (2) 
ama da 2 2a tT aH TM FAT AAT AI 
sa a aaa afe gamit, Fe aad afar gaat (3) 
SUDARSANACARYA, 1905: 
araat Ter qa geata F ATI 
wer frat qatse fe For AAT TT 
M. SIMHA, 1909: 
gaa geata aft F fra qa F FIST I 
= awa ae sel welt F Fe Tiss aT UIT I 


*With introductory clarification of the king’s question: “ret SAASTART WF wr awa 
qnsal & ae ar farsa gar at geese F oavasit & ag seta at fH 8 aTay aa Ta FT NTA 
waar eat ¢ at Tat gor wife wy wear at A aa fret fer aT Aet WT TT Saat A 
wel fe & ga da dua at A fer gfe tar g frat vara & ag aT Tent ants gad 
@ WW Ho ga we ws TA wT FAT HoT” 
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G. V. SARMA, 1915: 
AUT FATS YT FT Aa J at far qara, 
guia Fat Te Ht ATT at Tra ara 
BAL aaa AMTTT At TMM atx |rary, 
Gist at HF Aca A FAT Het F Tl TAHITI 


D. VAISYA, 1915: 

aaa geata F At gat ale oe F gal A aa F cus a oT Dar a- 
wat feat & asa! 
M. SAPRE, 1917: 

qaass Tor, Fawe! Hea at geraft Ho cafra AV at gis B 
qeron Jat F zat fear? 
Ss. P. SYAMAPRASANNA-DEVAJI, 1918: 

ear! ofaa ate geeta FE ae Ft guar H awed atax fea gu 
At ArT TS F Gal F gar fear? 
R. SARMA, ca. 1920: 

we gauss TG fe-Tawt! at FH aaer Heda F eaters Ar 
ga Wx afaftoate we F ga (MET) FE HLA a GooT H eHed Dat AT 
ped ¢? | 
R. B. JALIMASIMHA, 1922: 

@awa! adtedt da geata F ened eh ae at eeorat® AR gal 3 
fgaarat a cease frraa woh azar wat aa 
G. C. DIKSHITA, 1924: 

aaa! seh tare, Heda FAL gat ate ced F ast a seo a 
awed ett gat fra? 
N. SASTRI, 1924: 

wel aar! «gua geata FH as at araaT F uafaa eT at gat AK 
qveat + sqr-aar far? 
Gita-Press, Gorakhpur, 1924: 


carr! etatin quate F ewed eu ae at eewrara AV aie TIS 
gat + Far fHar? 
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G. PRASADA, 1926: 


tava! gurafr gedia F qe Hey st ror A Ha Tat AV gat Ta 
qesat + aa feat? | 


S. SURAJAMALA, 1926: 
gear H uafat a, Ga at weer faa get Ay, 
at ge visa F WA, F aT FT FG FTI ATI 
K. KRISHNADASA, 1926(2): | 
zdva! aaa Feta FR ale otea F gat & sar fear at set 
S. DAYANANDA, 1926: 


ava! gaa at aye F qe Her al gear a UHlaT AL FATT TA 
qrsat & qat feat ? 


S. D. SATAVALEKARA, 1927: 


eae ! ged a er ge At oo Barge HR TTS 
gat + var feat? 


D. BHARGAVA, “ DINESA”, 1933: 


Targa F q-q, Feta F THA eT 
at adi 3, wvedt 4, wat feat ast wet tl 


NARAYANA SVAMI, 1936: 


sana! adafe qedta Fa a coor A Uafad At AIe Tig F Gat 7 
wat fear ? 


 §. R. MOHATA, 1937: 


qaase t aaa a gor fe F aa! cee ee Peer 
Y gned gu aT ate Tg H gal A aa fear? 


Vv. MIMANSARATNA, 1939: 


z= awa, mda get Ht qatar ge Te TOM Ted ET AN AIT Tig & 
gat + aat frat? 


- M.S. G. BHARADVAIJA, 1939: 


Tart gars Ft aT fe —F aT! aq F Aaer Heata A gatrafe az 
ga atx afateoafe 0g He Ga (TWSt) Ts HW Hl RooT g EHTS THT AT 
ww g? 
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BHOLE BABA, 1941: 


= aa | wa at afagia wwtarst Feat Ht qe at geo F awed gu 
gated aife At gat & ust afafest arfe gies gat & ear fear? 


D. GOSVAMI, 1941: 

geta Tt atta &, ast Ta set freq 

At AIT Ws-gat A, wel feat sar fea aa 
R. SARMA, 1942: 


3 awe ! aa haa Heata FT Ts Hey Hl Foor F eHed gu alanis Ar 
Ga att We we Ya aT ae FF? 


H. BHARGAVA, 1942: 


tas | at-aft geata 8, Ta at grat ees geny, AV ae gg 
* Gat + at fear? = (at wma eT) I 


J. GOYANDAKA, (1939), 1947: 


eama! ayia geata ¥ usfaa, qe at eeoraTa AR ae TE 
gat + aar fear? 


H. GOYANDAKA, (1931), 1947: 


aay! wdia Feta FT qe at geet a cafra AL ste gs H gal F 
wat fear ? 


S. P. DATTA, 1947: 


@ Aa, ahaa Heata Fast st Arar F ewes eT AT ate os F ATF 
wat fear ? 


J. PRAKASA, 1948: 
Ra aaa geaft F cma gu wrare fat 
WH Gat we WSs ae F aal aerT aT ad PRT UI 
S. GUPTA, 1948: 
aqea Feta, vet gard vt Fe, 
at t oesal + st wet ava, gar fear? 
B. KUMATHEKARA, 1950: 


thar geeata F at ae ais F1 
aera & ferq art gat Fat we ATT I 


ry) 


‘MAYOR 


K. H. Jos! 
ga 
gy At gat 
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H. VASUDEVA, 1950: 

qawse Toor, “Saat! atyfr gedta I 7a st gear F qHed GY AX 
are WSs F Gat X zat feat?” 
KRISHNASVAROPA, 1951: 

qause aaa & qo g, fe wale Geta H [a al gear ater AL Ga AK 
qs Ga, Wesel F aar-zaT feat, aE OATH | 
B. K. SASTRI, 1953: 


Rava! oad ¥ cara, Heda FAV gat ate Teal ast FT Ero A 


eyes set Fa fear? » 
G. P. AGRAVALA, 1957: 
ai watt FRA AE, 
Wet AK TAIT | 
qaqa, AA We WSIT, 
qwg Pret ATT I 


B. A. KAUSALYAYANA, 1958: 
e awa, Te wer H far vas adda Feats F Hed FT AL Ya TAT TE 
Ga Fa Hes? 


RAMA, 1958: 
zaua! adafe geata F Ha EU Ga sl Froraa AT AIT TIVE F 
gat & aat feat? 
A. N. SARMA, 1959: , 
geaa & ofa aieat FH EHS et Far 
afd ae F eat atta AIT WSs TAT Tar 
aat aot far dwar ww facare & aaa | 
FO WH TT TAT Bl, St Wl TAT 


‘MAYORA ’, 1960: 
geaa at qa-qfa 4, 
qevor 4 F aa! | 
at qa os-gat 4, 
faa zat feat wet frrar? i 


K. H. JOSI, 1961: 
Sawa, wa at serfs ate afa F Maye Heeta F ae at afar a cH 
gu at gai axe os F gat FT aa fear? 


—_— 
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S. D. SATAVALEKARA, 1961: : i a 
tae | BN PgR HAN ARE Re SNPTIGE, AT UIC ving 7 
& gat % aor fra? % a 
SVAMI BHAGAVANA, 1961: 
| : 
gases FT wel fe Faw | AL ass ANC Tg F agal Fada Haag " 
4 Ge sl gre a (acaa:) BHes BU (AaAAaT:) sat fear? | | 
VIRAJA, 1962: | - 
SAHA, TA AL Ga AIT IS Ha ae H Ae Heeler Has wey st saw B . 
Und gu, aa vele aa fear? | _ 
SANATANADEVA, 1962: i 


arr! adda Fae e far syn det wHa ge A GT ak " 
qisat + Fat feat? G. | 


V. AGRAVALA, 1964: 


get cee Coat gaa # untr ies mae Bre aon: Beate uy & I i 
gat + & aaa, aa fear? i oe 
SVAMI VISHNUTIRTHA, 1970: | frat 

= awq,! FS eee pn aes M. | 
e gat + aor feat? 

P. K. SARMA, 1970: v 

qiaa qHeata F advan afsa at 

at gar isa oat A gat fat aaa! ast ta 
V. “ VIDEHA ”, 1972: | 

qos + gor, “(aqam) dat! (mid geaa) aida gaa 
(ayaa: ) THA BT (aa) qartaarat (arrat:) At gate (aa) aft 
4 (avsat;) TIS F gat F (fr ) ar (srgda) frat 2” whic 
G. NARAYANA, 1972: V.T 

geaa a qa-afe FAT athe owe-gal F v 
ast aT MT BU RHed FaT-aaT feat, gar Aa afar 
VISVANANDA, 1976: pea 
qarag 1 aw & faaat at—z% qa! migy geet a At a a @ 


Weegat +, WT ye st goer FX aaa gu as, gar frat ? ) 
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P. S. SAKSENA, 1973: 


geese T oeq far, Fawr! «adel Hesta F ewes gu Ta HF geoH 
at ate qsat gat F sar fear? 


V. VEDAVAGISHA, 1973: 

amet FT UST TAA F wer— fe gauss A aoe a Jor—yuqeasa 
HeaiA FAL Ax aE F gat J aa fear, F agt aa st seo a zwHed 
gt gl 
S. N. SASTRI, 1973: 

@ awa, aya (frat) geta Ff cafaa At gat ate ams F gat 
~ aT feat? 
G. UDASINA, 1973: (clarifying fully the opening question !) 


TT SMTTTT T ASTATRT (ATT, Ho WY) FH HIM A TAT F HET 
fee watt! gas ara Tass F fara Taga waa F fw aaa F 
Gor :gaaa! AE sl gro 4, as Ht verha ga afe % Wye qarT Heaa F, 
GHES BU, ALC Ja gates ante, Tar wg F ga Afafsox arfe F fafeaa ET a, aa 
feat wait sat cal F Hat Te ear, saat fre aia HT 


M. L. SUKLA, 1980: 
qq ad Hea aé, afa-geor wa aftr 
ae Ft We WS Fs, ATT He AT HET 


4,3.e. Samples of Hindi renderings of BG 2.47: 


The quintessence of the Gita is often recognized in this Sanskrit verse: 


SHAT AT BAY HATAT | 

aT SAHMTAAT F AP isecaaifir 1 
which has defied the translational skill of the best writers and poets. 
V. TRIPATHI, 1888: . 


We F WT TT at WaT wa Mt % faa afeare ¢ wait af wat dt at 
ATSTR @ TT Fear wT AHTHTR Rl fora HLH Tet Tat FE AT MT tg Afr 
HT ett ATRL HAT A AIT Hey Ta HT TOT Gay Feet wae Fase 
AR ore TL HaHeT H ToT eH St Ts: aa aa S ah aT ees Hat aR ey 
Te 
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SUDARSANACARYA, 1905: 


at ate et Ga wa el BIE FT AAT! 
qe wt, far agar atet TTT ATS II 


M. SIMHA, 1909: 
aa afaar< wa Xo ota atfe wert at ferar 
ana ® we ara aft G weg wa fac Fara 
SRIRAMA SARMA, 1914: 

scot Ue aver aT Aer PATE A, Ga freee alt it A ares, Waid aa 
Hadi, (zaferu at aa aT) aH Ger fae, mg 3g (aA H) te BT ATA HATA 
aq at, AI HH T HA BT AT FT AME A FT 
M. SAPRE, 1917: 

a HA BT Ata Te afeare &; wa (faa ar a faa) Het a AT 
afaart Tate ata HF ae; (kafere AL at aT) aH Ger fae, ae (ATTA) BG 
(aa H) TEST HT BATT A Sl; ATT Ha AT HC HT AT FT AAS TFT. 

R. SARMA, 1920: 

asad & qegraiuteets Hat ateald Gaia SACRE, ga ba 
Bl ear Swed Hoge AT Ha H ATTA F ifaqaa 7 sar 
N. SASTRI, 1924: 

qa fau Far HH HLA Ala HT TAHT Wlerare F, Ger TX afaHre al, ag at 
frac ® ats 2; Tafae Gor Te gfe Ta HL BIA FT HT AIK Greit Ht 7 Far | 
K. KRISHNADASA, 1929: 

tat! Tareas ga wg fra ara Ye, Ta Th atfas ae Z aT Az, 
wat Al HO AS T ACI 
K. JOSI, ca. 1930: 

ate | aT SIT ATT, Ye (TTsahe & ata fagat) wet gat; 
RAlAy Teele HA A xt Afeare &, aafrssreq Fata avant F faare arle Hat 
TA HA BCH FT TIT Taw Heat F aferare feat Ht aaca F (watqvorat F 
Feet, TS AT Tata A) At s; AT: TATA HEY TH AT eA, MT ay AAT TT 
T Her A aT Traret sift 7 att 
D. BHARGAVA, 1933: 

aaa Fat wt HA Ht, val Ga F set 
at 7X Sa oy wl, aa ote at a TH 
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NARAYANA SVAMI, 1936: 


at Ft ae aferare 8, wal Fw adh Gea-ag Te at aa at, WK 
aaa TAM aT AT al 
S. MOHATA, 1937: 

at at Her afrare S, Ga aT Harhr vel, AT wa Gea Gees aT els A 
ay qT Hea A A arated 7 sta 
J. GOYANDAKA, 1939: 


ser at HUT Ft afrare &, Tas Hat A ae at afar T sat F 
He BT BG Aa Sl Ta aL Ha THe TT oalaT 7 aT 


D. GOSVAMI, 1941: 


& afrart wt wer FH, Gar FH  aferare Ae 
Gt BT AT BIS BA HL, FT T HAT Ae AT 


BHOLE BABA, 1941: 


gran Tasqfafaatad fer ate ahah wat gt arses g, maT A 
wat al 2; Wa: MH HT Ae Sa A ae FTAA AT TAT | 


S. P. DATTA, 1947: 


op apfivare aed Her aT eg, GA TA HT AR | BAHT HT Aaetal Aa AA, 
a ot aq wea H a arated wl 


J. PRAKASA, 1949: 
sfaar< wa HF Fe aM F Ae ches ae 
STITT He BT Aa AA AWC Stel Led Bl BTA ATU 
(M. K. GANDHI), 1949: 


ae Hat om afrare S, TAS TTT SlraTet eH Heil H Hares AT | Ea 
wT He AT SS TTL HT HTT BT AT Th TIE FT 


B. KUMATHEKARA, 1950: 


aa at ufaaerel J T HC GA-ATAAT | 
aq wing FBG 7 al UT wat Fu 
B. K. SASTRI, 1953: 


at Het GA ATT ATTHY TTT, SAL Het BT Fea T HW Ate TTA Ha 
BUTT BT BT TATA AIT AT HA HTT SIT | 
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S. DIKSHITA, 1954: 
Aer HuieT Haag HH TAT f, TAH Gea Hl Frat Heat Harfs al; zafan, 
amet BT Her AT ST Tal, HA T HLT BT AT TH AVE 7 aT 


A. SARMA, 1959: 
Raat Ga afaar< &, ft at wer F fas 
aa wet Gaal fact, war sea aot F fat 
at SSHt GT AAT, SUM AacilT sl 
OAT HA TA PA WIT, HA ST AT alt al 
S. D. SATAVALEKARA, 1961: 

ae afaare HH STA TS; Baht wal we adh wat J Ga aT a 
QTY HAATAT TTT AIT AL Vast Ha T He A aT gar 
SANATANADEVA, 1962: 

TET HTT aA Ha Her F at grat afer, felt sft aca F sae Het 
HLA A ALL TA HAH HAT AT Tal, ATL HA T HLA F Al Teele gala 
mat eit aTfET | 
VIRAJA, 1962: 

Th Haat HH HLT HT THT Ss, TAH Gr TC A aAfare faeHe adt 3) 
re ee en ae Meee 
T. SARMA, 1962: | 

Ha HH (HLA) A GATT aAerHTy eT, (TH) Hat T Het st a, TA HH- 
Het BY AIA Aa HU AIT HH TA HWA A Trad wrafaa 7 at! 

Vv. AGRAVALA, 1964: 

TET AM HA TK Z, Gel TT He ae; TA HT F Bg aa wat AK 
PHT TT TTT HT AT At Aa wet 
SIDDHANTALANKARA, 1965: 


TH Fae ad at at ataat F— wale Fat wt Heat At ara FZ; 
mat & Hott Te TT are Het ae S seater wer Freer ar at frat wat ot aT NTs 
Waele; ahry ope et aT aT wet Taw fae — ag by, aE gear Aa HEAT 
BT HWATAT J 7 TA; eae iid hs ah a 
P. K. SARMA, 1970: 


afrere Ga wt H we A ait dt gs ad 
waa BY Tat ae Gat wad a at 


ae 


in Thi 
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VISVABANDHU, 1970: 

(3 asf), at Heat ara Sh qrarz ga ay ara et aad &, (FA FT) Be 
Tet HAT aT Het at Geert ava Hae st awat! (zafaa) we F Gea (at 
ATA TAAT SAR ATT) TATA Few TTT (Sta TTT H AATA-TM TATAT ST 
Ht) TA AHAvaT (HF wt) F at aa dati 
VISHNUTIRTHA, 1970: 


Aer AHTt HA BLA Ala TH alfa gz, Har fer warft vat) J ta 
aed GAT HT ST AA SAAT S, AIX TA GSH AHA Tr BT AT FST AT HT 


G. NARAYANA, 1972: 
ae afrare we F dt St adh Hat F st HT 
ae wa aa wa H are adl weal gat TAT | 
V. VIDEHA, 1972: 

(aft wa afeare: &) we Fat afrare Far, (aT BAY Har FT) maT 
a mare aval) | (ai-weadg:) wat F wer ar eg (AT) ATT | (aT) 
may F(X) Ft (aq-T:) aT (AT Weg) TF Atl 
V. VEDAVAGISHA, 1973: 

frat wt BT oH Wer HL Bat Grart ary # vel Z, va A War 
faxed. gear afrare Far eH HA TS! BT aA A as 
st at wa ag cfora fast & fafaa a gti tat aa aoat fa cat 
aét Ga aaT Str, gafaa we A a ws, gar Al Freer aaa sat stat afer | 
S. N. SASTRI, 1973: 

gear afearx at H gt gi sal A ahi wa F fafat pH 
atta Wa aati we aT wer A grertt afaefa 7 a 
J. S. SARASVATA, 1973: 

2 asia, Ser aferare wate Aaa, Ha st HLA Ts, FAH HT TET Ht A 
pat tt Tee; safaer q HAHA HT BIT AT St, Alf Ha BT ToT et F at 
ort aetoret A PTx HT TTT Stat &, MATT WIT Tat a aaa aa F OA aay FAK 
praaa F TS ANAT z, Faaet oreraiet aarTT & Sas Tat Tat Wat FI 
fax free tf faa ae et eer A at ae arate a gt, a, Lait RES 8 qt 
Sah Ga Hl SAO Aa HY, Ale fates we Ht AT HT 
An., (Hin. 18), (2), 1975: 

(fat) «Xo afexartt wa 4H, Goat et 7 ATE! 

pat * wa ots &, ware fer Aa TEN 
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(ara drat) Sate! | Gat Hae wet HF Hy aT aftare F aq aay 
FHM F TMT H BTC Hell F Tere wlare sat SI Ta Harft aaf H Gar at 
RIOT THAT ALT FA Sl HA T HLA HT Al AlsT T HAT | 


K. VISVANANDA, 1976: 

TTT cage ater we Her Ara H et afrart g, Tay Ha H aah ae, 
AT HAHA TL HA HLA BT VT TTA; TAT Tradl aA T Her F aig wae F 
at sf t aa 


M. SUKLA, 1980: 


wife Fat at afters. aR an afe oats frase 
afer afr at Ger AeTl Tag wed Ale AT AMET 


4.3.f. List of Hindi translations: 


— 


. an., BG (in manuscript), e.g. Hindi Mss., No. 1, Library Lucknow 
Un. ; also in Punjab Un. Library; Bibliothéque Nat., Paris; Geneva, etc. 


2. an., BG bhashanuvada, (Ms. with 18 commentaries interspersed after 
each Ssloka with special Ranavirasamudbodhini commentary and 
Hindi translation, prepared for the Maharaja Ranavira Simha of 
Jammu-Kashmir), Raghunatha Temple Mss., No. 2711-28, copied 
ca. 1860; 3304 folios. 

3. an., BG artha sahita, 1803. See above, p. 126. 

4. an., BG Balabodhini tika (prose), 1810. See above, p27, 

5. an., BG sartha, 1815. See above, p. 127. 

6. an., BG, with commentary of Anandagiri; or with Arthaprakasika, 
Subodha-kaumudi, Amrita-varshini, in various editions. 

7. an., BG bhasha-tika, (Ananda-vana Press), Varanasi, 1875. 

8. an., MBh bhasha, 5 vols., (Navalakigora Press), Lucknow, 1888. 

9. an., BG, Calcutta, 1894; also a Hansa-nadini bhasha-tika@, in 18 vols., 


Alavara. . 

—. an., Hindi MBh, ed. by Saraccandra Soma with help of translators, 
Calcutta, ca. 1900. 

10. an., MBh (Sanskrit text with Hindi and English tr.), (Ramakrishna 
& Co.), Moradabad, 1902-8, 14 vols. 

__; an., BG, (with com.), (Pranavasrama), Benares, n.d. (before 1917). 

11. an., SBG sarala bhasha-tika sahita (Bharatasena Printing Press), 
Bombay, 1919. 

12; an, Gitamrita, (text, tr. and com.), (Rajapala & Sons), Lahore, 


13. an., SBG amrita-tarangini sarala bhasha-tika sahita, (Sanskrit Press), 
Bombay, 1922. Also amrita-rangini. 
o an SBG, (Sastum Sahitya Karyalaya, Hindi ed.), Ahmadabad, ca. 


14, an., SBG, Gita-Press, Gorakhpur, (1924), 38th ed., 1978; see GO- 
YANDAKA; numerous editions of the BG, with e.g. Vishnusahas- 
ranama, 128 pp.; in tabijt form, 296 pp.; sacitra with sadharana tika, 
352 pp.; within Pancaratna, 184 pp.; mote aksharavali, 216 pp.; 


13. 
16. 
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mahatmya sahita, satika, in lahauri, 424 pp.; with padaccheda and 
bhavartha, in majhali, 468 pp.; sadharana bhasha-tika, with tippani 
and pradhana vishaya, 316 pp.; kevala bhasha, in big type, 192 pp.; 
within samkshipta MBh, sacitra (2 vols.), 1969, etc. — 
an., BG (text with bhasha-tika), (Sarasvati Pustakamala, 12, Hindi 
Sahitya Press), Allahabad, 1925. 

an., Hindi Gité, (B. Kedia), Calcutta, 1925. 


16a. an., Srikrishna Sandesa athava Hindi Gita, (Sri Rama Press), Jhansi, 


17. 


9. 
20. 


21, 
2a 


23 


24. 


yank 


26 


27. 
28. 
29, 


ca. 1927. 
an., BG, (with text-analysis, tr. and com.), (Govinda-bhavana), 
Calcutta, 1930 (6th ed.). 


. an., BG bhavartha, lavani verse and anokhe khydla (3 essays: Dharm- 


18. 


opadesa, ISvaraprarthana and Vedantaramayana). _ 
an., SBG, (with dohd-bhasha and tika), (Bhargava Book Depot), Vara- 
nasi, [...], 1975; (several publications, also within MBh, etc.). 
See 4.3.e. 

an., Gita sacitra, (pictorial, also in English, Marathi, Bengali. . .), 
(Amar Chitra Katha Series, No. 127), n.d. 

ACARYA, Keéavadeva, Gitd-vijnana, (based on Aurobindo, Essays 
on the Git&, with padaccheda, anvaya, anuvada and bhavartha), 
(Divya Jivana Sahitya Prakasgana, Sri Aurobindo Ashram Press), 
Pondicherry, 1965. 

ACARYA, Srirama Sarma, Caubisa gita (24 Gitads, incl. SBG), 
(Sanskrit Sansthan), Bareilly, 1971. 

AGNIHOTRI, Gangaprasada, Sapta-sloki-gita, (selected verses 
with tr. and com. in support of go-raksha!), Jabalpur, 1926. 
AGRAVALA, Ganeégaprasada, Gita-Jnanegvari, (Hindi padyanuvada 
in doha-soratht chanda; ed. by Venagankara Sastri, publ. by 
Rama-sanehi Agravala, Dharma Press), Delhi, 1957, 778 pp. 
AGRAVALA, Vasudeva Sarana, Gita navanita, (text, tr. and com.), 
(Bhargava Bhushana Press), Varanasi, 1964. See above, 4.3.d, e. 
See also his Preface to S. K. Belvalkar’s critical BG-edition, BHU, 
Benares, 1962; see also No. 25. 

AGRAVALA, V. S., Bharata savitri, (MBh prose selections), (Sasta 
Sahitya Mandala), New Delhi, 1957. 

AKHANDANANDA, Svami, BG, 1923; also Gitédarsgana, 5 vols. 
ALAVALAPURI, Hitaishi, Gitd-gana, (verse tr.), (Rajapala & 
Sons), Lahore, 1938, 

ANANDAGIRI, Parivrajaka, SBG bhasha-tika sahita, (Native Opi- 
nion Press), Bombay, 1915. - 

ANANDAGIRI, §ri Svami, BG paramananda-prakasika, (tr. and 


pe (Hindu Press), Delhi, 1873 and (Navalakigora Press), Lucknow, 
TI, 


29a. ANANDAKUMARA, SBG, (Ananda-Paperbacks), Delhi, ca. 1980. 


30. 
31, 


32. A 


Also MBh-story. 

ANANDARAMA, Najara, BG paraméananda-prabodha-némani bhasha, 
(with verse com.), ca. 1870 (See Braj. 3). 

ARYAMUNI (JJ), Sri Pandita, (Vaidika) Gita with yoga-pradiparya 
bhashya, (Bombay Press), Lahore, 1907...; Benares, 1924 (6th) 
(600. pp.): (Dayananda Sansth.), New Delhi, 1976. Also MBA, 
Lahore, 1914. 

TMANANDA, Svami, SBG-bhaishya, Lahore, 1944. See also 
MUNI, Srisvimi Atmananda. 


46. 


47. 


48. 
49, 
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. ATMARAMA and RADHAKRISHNA, Gita-sara, (with Hindi and 


Gujarati tr.), (Jayadeva Bros.), Baroda (1927), 1941, 
ATMARAMA, R. R. M., Béalopyogi Gita-sara, (with Hindi and 
Gujarati tr.), (Jayadeva Bros.), Baroda, 1957. See Mal. 5. 


- AUROBINDO, see ACARYA, K.; PRASADA, K. S.; VEDA- 


LANKARA, J. 


- AVASTHI, Bhagavanadasa, Sacitra MBh (abridged), (Snanaloka), 


Allahabad, 1941 (1120 pp.). 


- AVASTHI, Madhava Rava, BG, (verse), Kanpur, 1927. 
- AYYAR, Subrahmanya. see Mal. 11. 
- BADRILALA, Gusaim, BG, (prose tr. and com.), ca. 1860. See 


above, 4.3.c. 


- BASAKA, Bhuvanacandra, BG, (with com. of Sankara, Anandagiri 


and Dhruvasvami), Calcutta, 1870. 


- BHAGARE, Raghunatha Madhava, Jndnesvari, (Indian Press), 


Allahabad, 1940 (rev. ed.). 


- BHAGAVADACARYA, Paramahamsa Parivrajaka Panditaraja 


Svami, Bhagavad-bhashya, (Sanskrit paraphrase com., chs. 1-6, with 
Tattva-vimarga Hindi Introd.), (Sri Ramananda Press), Alvara, 
Allahabad, 1956. 


- BHAGAVANA, Svami, BG (with Sahajartha-dipika com.), (Premier 


Publ.), Benares, 1961. See above, 4.3.d. 


- BHAGAVANADASA, Niranjini, Gitémahatmyam, n.d. 
- BHAGAVATANANDA, BG, (with Gitamrita manjusha vyakhya 


and Caitachidasa bhasha), 1969 (2nd ed. with Bharati Bosa bhasha). 


- BHAKTIVEDANTA, see PRABHUPADA. 
- BHANE, Banakoba, Gitatattvabodha, (tr. and com.), (Sarvaseva- 


45. 


sangha), Benares, 1973. 

BHARADVAJA, Motilala Sarma, “ Gaudha ”, Gitavijnana bhashya 
with jn@nayoga-pariksha (introd.), bahiranga-pariksha (vol. 1: Bhamika, 
in 2 parts; vol. 2: Sri krishna-tatva; vol. 3: Mila bhashya) and sepa- 
rate pariksha-s of atma, brahmakarma, jnanayoga, bhaktiyoga (part L 
516 pp.; part II, 702 pp.!), buddhiyoga and gitasara: (T. U. Asiatic 
Vedic Research Soc.), Jaipur, 1939-41. See above, 4.3.d. _ 
BHARGAVA, Dinanatha, ‘“‘ Dinega”’, Sri Hari Gita (in harigitika 
metre for common people, through radio-broadcasting), (Manava- 
dharma Karydlaya), Delhi, 1959: revised by Harandrayana Sastri, 
(the guru of Dinega), Dariyaganj, 1976. See 4.3.d,\e. Also|Gztajnana, 
(com.), (Bharata Dharma), Delhi, 1943 (chs. 1-2); 2 vols., 1969. 
BHARGAVA, Harirama, SBG satika, (padaccheda, anvayayukta 
Sabdartha, bhavartha, vyakhya, mahatmya of each chapter, and 
MBh-séra), (Navalakigora Press), Lucknow (1930, without com.), 
1942..., 1965. See above, 4.3.c, d. te 
BHARGAVA, Jvalaprasada, BG, (with com. of Sankara, Ramanuja 
and own tik), Agra, n.d. 

BHATTA, Gokulanatha; BHATTA, Gopinatha and MANIDEVA, 
MBh-darpana, ca. 1830. 


50-51, BHATTACARYA, Brajalala, SBG sarala bhasha-tika sahita, 


32. 


(Steaming Printing Press), Lucknow-Bombay, 1913 (2nd). Also 
BG Ratna-prabha, (with bhasha-tika), (Lakshmi-narayana Press), 
Moradabad, 1910; SBG (only), Bombay, 1904. 
BHATTACARYA, Brajaratna, SBG, (with Sridhari com.), (Native 
Opinion), Lahore, 1913. 


‘ 
3 


AWN 


68. 
69. 
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53. BHATTACARYA, Satigacandra, SBG, (text, tr. and Yogasastriya 
adhyatmika vyakhyéa), (Gangaprasada Gupta, Kasi Pranavasrama), 
Benares, 1914, 

53a. BHAO, Harirama, BG bhashd (in simple prose; Navalakigora Press), 
Lucknow, ca. 1932. 

54. BHAVANADASA, BG bhasha-padyanuvada, (Jnanasagara Press), 
Bombay, 1932. . 

54a. BHIMASENA, Arya, BG (reduced to 13 chs., criticized by Nara- 
yana Svami, see No. 250). 

55. BHISHAGACARYA, Snataka Isvaradatta, Svadhydya-éataka, arthat 
Arya-kumira-gita, (padyanuvada selections), (ISvariya Granthamala, 1; 
Merchant Press), Kanpur, 1925. 

56. BHOLE BABA, Sri, SBG, (with Sankarananda com.), (Acyuta 
Granthamala), Benares (1941), 1953. See above, 4.3.d, e. 

57. BHRIGU, DeSaraja, Sastri, SBG, (with Dandaénvaya com.), Hosiar- 

ur, 1961. 

58. BIHARILALA, Rasika, Gité-bhashanuvada, Ms., ca. 1864. 

59. CAITANYA, Ananda, Adyagita, (Vyasakrita BG ki dvadasadhyayi 
mila racané), (Vijnana Nauka Karyalaya), Laskar-Gwalior, 


60. CAITANYA, Brahmavid Mayananda, SBG Slokadnvayartha saha, 
(with Hindi tr. of Sri Nanamaharaja Sakhare’s Jnanesvari exposition), 
(Indira Press), Poona, 1920. 

61. CAITANYA, Maéaydnanda, SBGitopanishad, (Grantha Prakagana 
Samiti), Narsimhapur (1923), 1972 (4th). 

62. CAKRAVARTA, Krisnarama Santoshiya, Gita bhasha-tika, (verse); 
Ms. ca. 1866. _ 

62a. CATURVEDI, Ghasirama, SBG-sara (abr. verse tr.; B. G. Lala), 
Ratlam, ca. 1920. 

63. CATURVEDI, Giridhara Sarma, SBG, (Jnanadipika namaka sarala 
bhasha-ttk@, acc. to Tilak’s com.), (Native Opinion Press), Bombay, 
1925. Also Gitd-pravacana, (Gita Vyakhyanamala, vol. 1:85 sermons, 
631 pp.; vol. 2: 51 sermons, 293 pp.; vol. 3: 84 sermons, 496 pp.), 
Lee Visvavidyalaya Nepal Rajya Sanskrit Series 4, 6, 9), Benares, 

-65. 

63a. CATURVEDI, Prabodha, Gita-prabhoda (tr. with vyavahéarika- 
Jtvanopayogi sarala vyakhya; Gita Prabodha PrakaSana), sev. vols., 
Allahabad, 1981. 

63b. CATURVEDI, Vasudeva Krishna, BG, (with Sridhara’s com. and 
own Amritarangini). 

64. feo Ganesha, Gitamrita, (Rajarshi  T.L.S.), Allahabad, 

65. CAUBE, Gorakhanatha, Krishna-Gita, (verse), (Central Book Depot), 
Allahabad, 1962. 

66. CAUHANA, Manahara, MBh, (abridged), (Subodh Pocket Bks.), 
New Delhi, 1977. 

67. CHUTTANALALA, Mungi, SBG Mumukshu-bhashya, (mila mantra, 
padaccheda, artha, Hindi tr. and com., Urdu verse tr. and com.), 
(Job Printing Press), Ajmer, 1905. 

68. CIDDHANANANDA, SBG, (with Ciddhananandi Gidhartha-dipika 
com.), (Khemaraja Srikrishnadasa), Bombay, 1911. 

69. CIDGHANANANDA, Svami, BG, (with com.), Bombay, 1921, 
1350 pp. (praised for its scholarship but strongly criticized for its heavy 
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language by Narayana Svami, see below No. 250). Also BG with 
Gadhartha-dipika, acc. to Sankara’s com. on 

692. DANDEKARA, G. V., Sampirna Sri MBh, (abr.; Majestic Bk. 
Stall), Bombay, (1955), 1968. ; 

70. DASA, Baba Ramadhina, SBG bhasha-tikaé sahita, (Bharata Bhiishana 
Press), Lucknow, 1915. 

71. DASA, Balarama, BG, (with Gita grantha-sara), Ms. 

72. DATTA, Ganega, SBG, (with com.), (Sanatana Dharma Pustaka 
Bhandara), Lahore, n.d. 

73. DATTA, Srikrishna, Palivala. Gitamrita, (Hind Sahitya Prakasan), 
Indore, 1947. See above, 4.3.d, e. 

73a. DAYANANDA, Sri Svami, Gitartha Candrika, (text, tr. and 
Gidharthapradarsiké Skt..com.), 2 vols., (Brahmavarta Sanatana- 
dharma Mahamandala, Merchant Press), Kanpur, 1926; Benares, 
1927-28. See above, 4.3.d. ; 

74. DESAI, Muraraji R., Gita eka adhyayana, (tr. and com.), (Gujarata 
Vidyapitha), Ahmedabad, 1975; see Guj. 31. 

75. DESARAJA, Pandita, BG, (with com.), Lahore, n.d. 

76. DEVA, Malakhana Simha, SBG padya bhashanuvada sahita, (Indian 
Press), Allahabad, 1909. " 

77. DEVA, Svami Sanatana and YOGINDRANANDA, Svami, SBG, 
(with com. of Madhusiidana), (Caukhamba Sanskrit Series), 
Varanasi, 1962 (14+751 pp.). 

78. DHARMADHIKARI, Krishnacandra, MBA, 3 vols., (ed. by Madana- 
Mohana Bhatta and Gopdalacandra De), Calcutta, 1875. 

79. DIKSHITA, Gokula Candra, SBG-Siddhanta, (from the Urdu version 
of Svémi Darsanananda Sarasvati), (Arya Grantha Ratnakara), 
Bareilly, 1924. See above, 4.3.d. 

80-81. DIKSHITA, Maharajadina, SBG-bhasha-tika doha yukta, (Hita- 
cintaka Press), Bombay, 1914; (Visvesvara Press), Benares, 1918, 
1921, 1926... Also SBG, (with Sapta-Sloki-gita com.), (George 
Printing Works), Benares, 1915. 

82. DIKSHITA, Sitacarana, BG, (selections translated in Trichy jail 
from Rajagopalacarya’s English version), (Hindustan Times Ltd.), 
1954 (2nd). See 4,3.e. 

83. DIKSHITA, Syamasundaralila, Syama-Gita, part 1, (Gita Sangha), 
Amaravati, 1973. . 

—. ‘ DINESA”, see BHARGAVA, D. 

84. DORALE, Keégava Narayana, Subodha Gita, Arvi, 1965. 

—. DURGAPRASADA, see HARIVANSALALA. 

—. DVIVEDI, Brahmadatta ed., see DVIVEDI, Harihara. 

85. one Gaurisankara, Gita-gaurava, (verse), Bundelkhand, 1935 

rd). 

86. DVIVEDI, Girijaprasada, BG, (sarala bhashanuvada aura tippani 
Sahita), (Navalakigora Press), Lucknow, 1911. 

87. DVIVEDI, Harihara Kripalu, SBG (tr. of Madhusiidana’s Gadhartha 
dipika with annot.; ed. by Brahmadatta Dvivedi)., 2 vols., (S. V. 
Muraraka), Calcutta, (1949), 1975: (Caukhamba Visvabharati), 

88 DVIVEBL Mk P 

. » Mahavira Prasada, Sacitra MBA, (retold), (Indian Press), 

Allahabad, (1908), 1945 (10th). ies 
89. DVIVEDI, Ramasgankara, Gitd-gitavali, Mirzapur, 1945, 
90. “EKA GITA-PREMT ” (pseud.), BG, (com.), Allahabad, 1925. 
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91. GADADHARA-PRASADA, “Navina Kavi”, Bhagavad-vacana- 
vacika, (BG ka hindi bhasha ke sarasa chandom mem Suddha anuvéda), 
(Brahmana Press), Kanpur, (1914), 1916. 

91a. (GANDHI, M. K.), Andasaktiyoga, (from Gujarati orig.), (Sasta 
Sahitya Mandal), New Delhi, 1949. 

92. GANGADASA, Gitabhashya, (verse), Ms., 1861. 

93. GARDE, L. Narayana, Sarala Gité, (with com.; Grantha-prakasaka 
Samiti, 1; Hitacintaka Press), Benares, (1912), 1914; Calcutta, 1923... 

94. GARHAVI, Pingala Meghananda, Gita dohévali, (Hindi and Gujarati 
verse tr.), (Sorath Shikshan ane Sanskriti Sangh), Junagadha, 1969. 
See Guj. 38. 

—. “GAUDHA”, see BHARADVAJA, M. 

94a. GAUTAMA, Camanalala, MBA. 

95. GOSVAMI, Dayalagiri, BG, (Trivedi Granthamala), Balaghata, 1941. 
See above, 4.3.d, e. 

96. GOSVAMI, Nrisimha-vallabha, Gitd-tatva, (translated from Sarada- 
nanda’s Bengali com.), (Ramakrishna Sivananda Smriti Grantha- 
mala, 47; Sri Ramakrishna Agrama), Nagpur, (1952), 1971 (4th). 

97. GOSVAMI, Pyarelala, BG, (prose), (Bhargava Pustakdlaya), Benares, 

d 


n.d. 

98-99. GOYANDAKA, Harikrishnadasa, SBG Sri Ramdanuja-bhashya 
Hindi anuvada sahita, (with milasloka, slokartha, bhashya and tippani), 
(Gita-Press), Gorakhpur, (1947), 1968, (806 pp.). See above, 4.3.c, d. 
Also SBG Sdankarabhashya Hindi anuvada sahita, (with milasloka, 
bhashya, bhashyartha, tippani tatha slokom ke padom ki akaradikrama 
séct or word-concordance), (Gita-Press), Gorakhpur, (1931), 1971 
(12th), (502 pp.); similarly Gita-Sridhari; see above, 4.3.d, e. 

100-101. GOYANDAKa, Jayadayala, SBG, (padaccheda, anvaya aura 
sadharana bhasha-tika sahita), (Gita-Press), Gorakhpur, (1947), 1971, 
(26th), (572 pp.). See above, 4.3.d. Also SBG, with Tattvavivecanit 
commentary, in form of prasnottara (question and answer)— improved 
edition of Gita-tattvanka, in Kalyana monthly, 1939, (Gita-Press), 
Gorakhpur, (1947), 1970, (684 pp.). 

102. GUPTA, Maithiligarana, Jayabharata, (Mahakavya of Krishna’s 
sermon to Arjuna, transposed to modern problematic, in suddha 
khari-boli verse), 1952. See also SAPRE, S. 

103. GUPTA, Siyaramagarana, Gita-samvada, (SBG ka samasloki padya- 
nuvada with sabdartha), (Sahitya Sadana), Jhansi, (1948), 1957 (4th). 
See above, 4.3.d, and p. 129. 

104, HARADEVA (GIRI), BG, (verse), Ms., 1844. 

105. HARIDASA, BG satika, (vérse), Ms., ca. 1847. 

106. HARIDASA, Hanuminaprasida, BG, (with Jnanamrita), (Brahm 
Press), Etawah, 1908. 

107. HARIDASA, Vaishnava, BG, gadya-padyatmaka translation with 
Paraménanda prakasika bhasha-tika, (Lakshmi-Venkatesvara Press), 
Bombay-Kalyan, (1918), 1923. (See also Hin. 267, Braj 17 ?). 

108. HARISNEHI, Kunjabiharilala, Sacitra MBh, (Sharada Pustak 
Bhandar), Bombay, n.d. 

109. HARIVAMSALALA, Munéi, SBG satika, (revised by Pt. Durga- 
_prasada), (Lght Press), Benares, (1868), 1874 (4th) and (Navalakigora 
Press), Lucknow, 1875. 

110. HATHABHASHI, Narmadananda, BG, (with com.), 3  vols., 
Moradabad, 1916-18, (2300 pp.). 
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111. JAGANNATHA and MANGALADASA, BG, (with Madhusidana’s 
com., incomplete), Lahore, 1906. 

112. JAGATANANDA (JUGUT), BG-méld, (verse), 1802; see above, 
4.3.c. 

113. JAINA, Darbarilala, ‘“‘Satyabhakta”’, Krishnagitd, (Satyasrama), 
Wardha, 1939. 

114. JALIMASIMHA, Rayabahadura Babi, SBG, satika (text, anvaya, 
Sabdartha, bhavartha), (Navalakisora Press), Lucknow, 1922; see 4.3.d. 

114a. JANIKIBAI, Paramavirakta Sri-vaishnava, BG Janiki-Prakdasika, 
(Phauka Press), Benares, 1878. 

115. JAPANANDA, Svami, Gitd-bodha tatha prarthana samgraha, 
(selections), (Sri Ramakrishna Kutir), Bikaner, 1958. 

116. JAYASAVALA, Sivadaydla Yajnika, SBG, (in virachanda verse), 
(Indu Prakashan), Allahabad, 1965. 

117. JHA, Tarinisha, SBG (ch. 2, with tr. and com.) (R. Beniprasad), 
Allahabad, 1962. : 
118-19. JNANADASA, Gitd@ satiké, (Phauka Press), Benares, 1875, 

Also BG _bhasha-ttka, (Narayani Press), Delhi, 1877; Agra, 1889 (4th). 
—. JNANESVARA, see AGRAVALA, G. P.; BHAGARE, R. M; 
KUMATHEKARA, B.; PAURANIKA, R. N. 
120. JOSI, Kaviraja Harivaksha, BG, (with ‘Haribhashya), (L. Jogi, 
Janavani Print.), Calcutta, (1930?), 1961; see above, 4.3.d, e. 
121. JOSI, Kanhaiyalala, SBG, (with com. and Vishnusahasranama 
Stotram), (Caukhamba Viésvabharati), Varanasi, n.d. 
—. JVALAPRASADA, Gitabhashavarttika. 
122. KAMBOJA, Damodaradasa, BG, Ms. 
122a. KAUSALYAYANA, B. Ananda, BG ki buddhivadi samiksha 
(Hamsa Prakasan), Allahabad, 1858; see above, 4.3.d. 
123. KAVI, Vasudeva, BG, (with com.), Calcutta, 1924. 
124. KAYASTHA, Syamasundaralala, BG, (bhas@ aura pada-pada ke 
128 ae ee eae Sanskrit Press), Benares, 1878. 
: , Srilala, MBh, (in Radhesya ; Dehati 
. Brandan), Deh (199s ae tas yama tune; Dehati Pustak 
: , SBG, (Ramacandra Lokana 
127. KRISHNADASA, (RISORAD AS Svami, ane Gabiaey cite 
sampiirna bhasha lahauri), (Sti Durga Pustaka Bhandara), Allahabad 
ca. 1926; (in big letter type), (Dehati Pustaka Bhandara) Delhi, 
ee Rin aera spe: (Syamalala Hirdlala), Mathura, ca. 
: ove, 4.3.d, e, : ° 
127a. KRISHNAMANIT, BG, Shae sen 
128. KRISHNASVAROPA, ‘Gita Marmajna’, V., Gitd-marma (text 
D analysis, tr. and com.), (Sahitya Niketan), Kanpur, 1951 616 
8a. KULASRESHTHA, Munnilila, BG, (verse), Alicath, 1922.) 
129. KUMATHEKARA,  Babirava, JndneSvari_ (Introd. by Dhunda- 
maharaja Degalilakara, translator of a Telu gu Jnaneégvari Skt ‘lok . 
Gan ee Jnanegvara’s Ovi metre, followed by Hindi verse try 
, a4 - 0. idee Sadana, Mussoorie; Vrindavana Printers), Bangalore, 
130. LAHIRI, Yogiraja Svama 3. wie 
dhara’s com. ve - “tr, ands on pike Ce ag eg F 
falloded by supeeeoin A ae own Ac yatmika Dipiké com..,. 
- Ol Sribhipendranatha Sanydla, introd. by 


Pt. Gopinat iraj i 
oe) opinatha Kaviraja), 3 vols., (Indian Press), Benares, (1954),- 
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. LALITADINA, MBA, Ms., (Catalogue of Oriental Mss., Lucknow 


Univ. Libr., Hindi Mss., No. 18). 


. LOKAHITAKARI, SBG, (Padaccheda vikyaccheda, sabdartha aura 


ttka sahita), (Sudarsana Press), Allahabad, 1925. 

LOKANATHA, BG,Ms.,(Panjab Univ. Libr., Sanskrit Mss., No. 1103). 
MAHATMA, Vitaraga, SBG, (with Tattvadarsini com.), (Vasudeva- 
narayana Simha, Paliya), Ajamagarha, n.d. 


- MAKARANDA, Gitdmrita sara, Ms., ca. 1905. 
. MANGALADASA, see JAGANNATHA. 


—. MANIDEVA, see BHATTA, G. 
135a. MARDIKARA, O. Y., ‘‘ Maukavi”’, Gitdyana (free tr. in doha 


136. 


SYP 
138. 
139. 


140. 


141. 


and caupaé?; mixture of Avadhi and Khari Boli), ca. 1950. 
MASARUVALA, Kigoralala, Gité-manthana, (with Khugahala Simha 
Caudhari Cauhana bhéasha), (Navajivana Prakasgana Mandira), 
Ahmedabad, 1958. 

MATHURAPRASADA, Muni, BG, (verse tr. with Hindustani 
music), Jaipur, 1920. 

MAYORA, Sivakumara Misra, Gitémrita, (padyanuvada), (Hindi 
Sahitya Sammelana), Allahabad, 1960. See above, 4.3.d. 
MIMAMSARATNA, Vidyabhaskara Sri Ramavatara Sastri Vedanta- 
tirtha, Gitaparisilana (text, analysis, tr. and com.), (Brahmavidya 
Granthavalika, 1; Aryabhiishana Press), Poona, 1939. See above, 
4.3.d.. 

MISRA, Adya Prasada, ed., BG, (chs. 2-3, containing text, prose 
order, word-meaning, prose and poetical tr. in Hindi, Urdu, Persian, 
Bengali, English, with com. of Sankara, Anandagiri, Sridhara, and 
notes), (Purana Prakasa Press), Benares, 1905-9. Also BG, (ch. 1, 
with text, word-meaning, Hindi paraphrase, English prose tr. and 
notes), (Purana Prakasa Press), Benares, 1910. 

MISRA, Ayodhya Prasada, SBG artha-candrika, (text with paraphrase 
and literal tr.), (Hitacintaka Press), Benares, 1910. 


142-43, MISRA, Jvalaprasada, SBG Miéra-bhashya sahita, (Sti Venkateé- 


144, 


145. 


146. 
147. 
148. 


149. 


150. 
IS], 


vara Press), Bombay, (1923), 1926. Also SBG Gitartha-prak@sika 
namaka bhasha-tika sahita, (with Gitamahatmya), (Nirnaya Sagara 
Press), Bombay, 1912. 

MISRA, Kanhaiyalala, SBG bhasha-tika sahita, (Himalaya Press), 
Moradabad, 1924. 

MISRA, Mahaviraprasida, MBh Bhasha, (Tejkumar Book Depot), . 
Lucknow, 1966. 

MISRA, Ramapati, SBG sarala bhasha-tika sahita, (Bharata-seva 
Press), Bombay, 1920 (3rd). 

MISRA, Ramesvara, Gitamrita nataka, (verse), Calcutta, 1923. 


. MISRA, Sivakumara, see MAYURA. 


MISRA, Vedantacarya Svami Tulasirama, Trimérgaga Gita& (arthat 
Gita-jnana-ganga ki triveni, in Sanskrit-Hindi and English), (Gita- 
granthamala, 4, Santi Press), Agra, 1926. 

MISRILALA, BG Jnanayoga, (chs. 13-15, milasloka, padaccheda, 
padanvaya aura bhashanuvada sahita), (Sadhana Karydlaya), Mathura 
1962. Also BG dhyanayoga, ch. 6. ; 
“MITRA ”, Ramacarana Hayarana, Gitddarsana, (poetic tr.) 
(Bundelakhanda Sahitya Press), Jhansi, 1969, , 
MOHATA, Govardhana-Dasa, Gita ka vyavahéra-darsana (Practical 
Philosophy of the Gita, with introductory essay, slokas, tr. and com.; 
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Foreword in English and Hindi by Madhava S. Ane), (Satyandrayana 
Printers), Karachi, (1937), 1938, 559 pp.; 1961 (4th). See above, 
4.3.d, e. 

152. MUKHYOPADHYAYA, Surendracandra, SBG, (anvaya, bhasha- 
tiké tathé adhyatmika rahasya sahita), (Santi Press), Agra, 1923. 

153, MUKTARANI, (for Svami Sivananda Sarasvati), Gita nididhyasana, 
(Yogavedanta Aranya Visvavidydlaya), Rishikesh, 1955. Also BG 
in the form of a drama in 5 acts, Rishikesh, 1953. 

153a. MUNI, Srisvami Atmananda (ji), Gita-darpana, (arthat SBG para 
Sri Ramesvarananda anubhavartha dipaka bhasha-bhashya), Ajmer, 
1944. See also ATMANANDA. 

—. MUNSI, H. L., see HARIVAMSALALA. 

154. MUNSI, Mii‘alafah Diwan Maya Das Gharib, SBG pakita (pocket 
size), with Sanskrit text, Hindi, Urdu and English (A. Besant), trans- 
lation, in Nagari and Persian characters, (Navalakigora Pr. Wks.), 
Lahore, 1908-10. 

155. NAITHALA, B. S., BG, (Sri Hamsa Pustaka Bhandara), Haradvara, 
1972. 

155a. NANDAKISORA, SBG, Kanpur, ca. 1930. 

156. NANDIRAMA, BG, (prose), Ms., ca. 1807. See above, 4.3.c. 

157. NARAYANA, Gadadhara, SBG, (metric tr. as transcreation or 
kavyanuracana), (Garuda _ Paperbacks), Jamshedpur, (1972), 1973. 

_ See 4.3.d, e. See also VISVANANDA, K. 

158. NARAYANA, see SVAMI. 

159. NAVARANGA, Svami, BG ke prasna, (Prasnottara in prose), Ms., 
n.d. See Engl. 43. . 

160. NIRANJANA, Bhagavanadasa, BG-tika@, Ms., (Cat. of Oriental Mss., 
No. 1709, Ujjain). 

161. OJHA, Madhusiidana, Vijnana-bhashya, 4 vols. 

162-63. OJHA, Ramavatara, SBG, (with Sankara’s com.), (Biharbandhu 
Press), Bankipore, 1880. Also BG Sankara-mata prakéa, (Siva- 
prasada), Patna, 1910. 

—. PADAN, Janki Nath, see Urdu 15, : 

164. PANDEYA, Ramanarayana Datta Sastri,. “RAMA” MBh-sacitra, 
(sarala anuvada), 6 vols., (Gita-Press), Gorakhpur, 1958, (BG in 
3rd_vol., Bhishmaparva, pp. 2597-2812 with copious footnotes). 

164a. PANDEYA, Ramaprasada, Yuvakom ki Gita (sel.; Sarasa Sahitya 

165 Sa Daraganj, ca. 1942, 

EYA, Yugalakigora, MBh, (Syamkaégi Press , Mathura, 1956. 

166. PARADAKARA, Baburava vishen. SBG, Cate: 1914, 

167. PARAMAHANSA, Gitdsa@ra, Ms. 

168. PARASURAMA, Pandita, BG, 1923. 

169. PARTHASARATHI, Samasloki BG, (verse), Ms. 

170. PATHAKA, Ganeéa Sastri, SBG, (with Sribila bodhini vyakhya), 
(K. M. Pathaka, Education Society’s Steam Press), Bombay, 1893; 


171. PATHAKA, Jagannatha, BG (verse com.), 6 v i 
‘ , BG, -), 6 vols., Bareilly, 1928. 
172. PATHAKA, Madana Mohana, BG, co : 
173. FAURANIKA, Ramacandra Narayana, Jnanesvara krita Bhaévartha- 
pele oe Hindi bhashé-tika, chs. 1-2), (Jainasudharaka Press), 


174. FHAUIDARA, Madhava Keéava, SBG, (with com.), Saugor, 
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175. (PRABHUPADA, Bhaktivedanta S.P., A.C.), (Hindi edition of his 
English “‘ The BG as it is’’, see above, p. 95). 

176. PRAKASA, Jnana, SBG aur usaka sarala padyanuvada, (in the style 
_of Radhesyama’s Ramayana), (Gautam Bk. Depot), Delhi, 1949. 
See above, 4.3.d, e. Also Adi-BG (84 verses: an amalgamation 
of 2 Gitas, one of them discovered in the Bali island near Java, 
inscribed on palm-leaves, while the other at Farrukhabad, carved 
on a bronze plate. Text with padaccheda, padartha in Hindi and 
English), Faizabad, 1936. : 

177. ““ PRAKASA”, Udayaprakaga Simha, Bala-BG, (Alakhaprakaga 
Prakasana), Darbhanga, 1961. 

177a. PRAMANIKA, GaneSa Candra (disciple of Svami Mayananda), 
Gitanusilana, 3 vols., (Indian Press), Allahabad, 1924-28. 

178. PRANAVANANDA, Yoga-sastriya adhyatmika tika, 2 vols., 1914-15, 
(1125 pp.). 

179. (GAYA) PRASADA, SBG, (ed. by Surendranatha Sarma; introd. 
in Sanskrit, text with Sanskrit paraphrase, tr. and Sri balabodhini 
gitarthacandrika com., at the end varndénukrama), (Ramanarayana 
Lala), Allahabad, (1926), 1972; see 4.3.d. 

180. PRASADA, Krishna Sambhu, Sri Aravinda ki Gité, (based on A. 

Roy’s Engl. ed. of Aurobindo), (D. M. Library), Calcutta, n.d. 

181. PRASADA, Raghunatha, BG, with Amritarangini bhaéshatika, 1924. 

182. PRASADA, Rama, BG, (with com.), (Nirnaya Sagara Press), Bombay, 
1905. 

183. PURI, Mangalananda, Pracina BG, (Sattarasloki Gita), Allahabad, 
1925. 

183a. PUROHITA, Ramapratapa, Gitdvijnana (verse tr.; Gita-Press), 

’ Gorakhpur, 1932 (2nd); see 4.3.c, n. 1. 

184. POTHIYA, Lalamani, SBG sarala bhasha-tika sahita, (Krishneévari 
Press), Moradabad, 1925. 

185. RADHACARANA, Babi, BG, 1928. 

—. RADHAKRISHNAN, see ATMARAMA,; VIRAJA. 

—. RADHESYAMA, Gita, (in the form of a kavya with Arjuna moha, 
atma ki amarata, karmayoga, viradtaripadarsana, jivabrahmaviveka, 
Arjuna k& samadhdana). 

—. RAGHUNATHA, see RAYA. 

186. RAJARAMA, Sri Pandita, SBG ka Hindi bhashya, (Bombay Machine 
Press), Lahore, 1923, (appeared in Arsha-granthavali, 5, 1909, and 
Gité hamem kya sikhlati hai, Lahore, 1910). 

187. “(SRI) RAMA”, Sarma, Gita tattvavada, (Preface: “ gitavada”, 

the BG way of life; selections with text, Hindi tr. acc. to Tilak’s 
version, and Mascaro’s English tr.), (VisveSvarananda Vaidika 
Sodha Sansthana), Hoshiarpur, 1963. 

188. RAMAGULAMA, Gokarna, Gitamala, 1 (with Hindi and French 
tr.), (Morisas Seva Sangh), Pondicherry, 1957. 

189. RAMANANDA, BG-bhasha, (verse), Ms. 

190. RAMANUJADASA, BG, (verse), Ms. 

191. RAYA, Harivanga, BG-bhasha, (prose), Ms., 1871. 

192. RAYA, Harivanga, Nagara Gitd, (Rajpal & Sons), Delhi, 1966. 

193. RAYA(ID), Svami Raghunatha (of Multana, son of Sri Svami 
Hemaraja-ji, Mahayogi, 1850-1902), Raghunatha BG, (in. dohaécaupai, 
with prastavana, subtitles, summaries, sdra-siddhanta and final Grati 
to his “literal and spiritual father ”, Sata-guru devaji), (printed by 
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Kailasanatha Bhargava, Bhargava Bhishana Press), Benares, ca. 1905; 
reprint in 1938, 1942:.. See 4.3.d. 

194. ““SAIDA ”, Bangidhara, Sri Gita darpana, (metric tr. and com.), 

Farukhabad, 1959. Also, Asali MBh, (Ramayana Press), Farukha- 
ad, 1972. 

195. SRRCEN A, Prema Sankara, Vyavaharika Gitdsara, (Alankara 
Prakasana), Delhi, 1979. See above, 4.3.d. oe 
195a. SAKSENA, Vrajamohanalala, Gitd-gayana (verse tr. in Radhesyami 
tarz), 3 vols., Kanpur, 1936. ae : 

196. SANATANADEVA, Svami Sri Maharaja, BG, (with Madhusiidana’s 
com.; notes and introd. by Svami Sri Yogindranandaji Sastri), 
(Caukhamba Sanskrit Series, 162), Varanasi, 1962; see above, 4.3.d,e. 

197. SANEHI, Navanadasa, Alakha, Gitasara, Ms. of 1849, 

198. SAPRE, Madhava Rava, SBG rahasya athava karmayogasastra 
(tr. of Tilak’s Marathi com., with bahirangapariksha, mila Sloka, 
bhasha-anuvada, arthanirnayaka tippani, parvi aura pascimt matom 
ki tulana; the poet Maithiligarana Gupta helped for some passages), 
(J. S. Tilak), Poona, (1917), 1976 (16th); See 4.3.d. Also MBh- 
mimamsé (tr. of Vinayaka Vaidya’s Marathi Summary), (Lakshmi- 
narayana Press), Benares, 1920 (BG on pp. 559-603). 

—. SARASVATA, see UDASINA. _ ; 

199, SARASVATI, Svami Dargananda, see DIKSHITA, G.; SASTRI, 
B. K. 

200. SARASVATI, Svami Anantananda, BG, (with Sankarabhashya 
in simple tr.), (Caukhamba Visvabharati), Varanasi, n.d. 

201. SARMA, Avadha Narayana, SBG athava karmayogasastra, (verse tr.), 
(Kailasa Prak.), Delhi, 1959. See above, 4.3.d, e. L 

202. SARMA, Babulala, Sacitra MBh, (Bombay Bhishana Press), 
Mathura, 1954. 

203. SARMA, Caturvedi Dvaraka Prasada, Hind? MBh, (leaving out 
part of BG ch. 1), 10 vols., (Ramanarayana Lila), Allahabad, 
1930. 

204. SARMA, Govindarama, ‘Vaidya’, SBG, (verse paraphrase), 
(Bharatabandhu Yantralaya), Aligarh, 1915. 

205. SARMA, Harirama, BG, 1923. 

206. SARMA, Isvariprasada, BG, Calcutta, 1926. 

207. SARMA, Jvaladatta, SBG mahatmya_sahita, Tattva-bodhini tika 
samyukta, (Lakshmi-narayana Press), Moradabad, 1914. 

208. SARMA, K. R., Gita-ji ka Hindi anuvada, (in Radhegyama style), 
Calcutta, 1949, 

209. SARMA, Govindarama, “ Vaidya ”, SBG, 1915. See above 4.3.d. 


209a. SARMA, Pagupati Kumara, Aum Gita (verse; Gramodaya Press), 
Muzaffarpur, 1970. See 4.3.d-e. 


210. SARMA, Prabhudayala, BG, (verse), 1924, 


210a. SARMA, Rajendra, MBh, (abridged), (Ananda Paperbacks), New 
Delhi, 1977. 


—. SARMA, Rama, see SASTRI, Satyacarana. 

211. SARMA, Ramajilala, BG, (mila loka, anvaya aura sarala bhasha- 
tika sahita), (Hindi Press), Allahabad, 1922. Also Bala-gité (Introd., 
18 chs. retold, closing summary; Balasakha Pustakamala, 8; Indian 
Press), Allahabad, (1908), 1909, 168 pp. 

212. SARMA, Ramasvariipa, ‘ Gauda ’, SBG, (Sandtanadharma Yantra- 
laya), Moradabad, n.d. (ca. 1920). See above, 4.3.e. Also in MBh 


a 


- 
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(text andtr.), ed. by Ramacandra Sarma, Moradabad, 1925 (Bhishma- 
parva, 1917). 

213. SARMA, Ramesvaradatta, SBG, (mahatmya sahita, bhasha lahauri), 
(Babi Brijanatha Prasada Bookseller), Benares, 1942 (5th). See 
above 4.3.d. 

—. SARMA, Sadaéiva, see UPADHYAYA, M. 

214. SARMA, Srimadhava, SBG Srigitarthaprakasa (mahatmya, introd., 
text, analysis, tr. and com.; with Pushpa of Madana Mohana MALA- 
VIYA’s Gitdé-pravacana), Varanasi, (ch. 1, 1935), ch. 2: 1-10, 1936. 

214a. SARMA, Tarinisa, SBG, (ch. 2, with grammatical analysis), (R. 
Beniprasada), Allahabad, 1962. See 4.3.c. 

215. SARMA, Tikarama, MBh-bhasha, (abridged), (Bhishana Press), 
Mathura, n.d. . 

215a. SARMA, Vrajakumara, “‘ Srikara ”, Srikrishna gitamrita (free verse 
tr., with mahatmya and introd.; ed. by Mrs. Gargi Sarma; Rama 
Publ.), Sitapur, 1971. 

216. SAROVARA, Lakshmi Narayana (Surura), SBG, (word-for-word 
literal tr. in Hindi and Urdu), (Husaini), Agra, 1898, 506 pp. See 
above, 4.3.d. 

217. SASTRI, Acarya-bhakta Vishnu-vamana Bapata, Sankarabhashya- 
nusara subodha BG, (Indira Press), Poona, 1922. 

218. SASTRI, Angada, Gita Bhasha, (prose), 1850. 

219. SASTRI, Biharilala Kavyatirtha, SBG Siddhanta, (Prema Pustaka 
Bhandara), Bareilly, 1953; (a revision of the Svami Darganananda 
Sarasvati com., 1898; see DIKSHITA, G. C.). See above, 4.3.d, e. 

220. SASTRI, Gajanana and SASTRI, Ramabhadra, BG, (with anvayanka, 
bhasha-tika, bhasha-doha-tika and tippani), (Bombay Vaibhava Press), 
Bombay, 1916. . : 

221. SASTRI, Gayaprasada, Sahityacdrya “ Srihari’, BG, (with Sanskrit 
and Hindi com. Gita-tatparya-bodhini), (Ramanarayanalala), Allaha- 
bad, 1926. Also BG, (with Balabodhini Sanskrit tka and Gitartha- 
candrika@ bhasha-tik@), Allahabad, 1926; (Chaturvedi Prakagan Samiti), 
Agra, 1972. 

—. SASTRI, H., see BHARGAVA, D. D. 

222. SASTRI, Madhusiidana, SBG, (with Sanskrit Madhusadant and 
Hindi Béalakrida com.), 2 vols. 

223. SASTRI, Naradeva, “‘ Vedatirtha”’*, Gitd-vimarsa, (tr. and com.), 
(Sarma Machine Print. Press), Moradabad, 1924. See above, 4.3.d, e. 

224. SASTRI, Prabhudatta, BG, (with exposition), Delhi, 1950. Also 
Visvaripadarsana SBG, (Vagisvari Univ.), Delhi, 1952. 

225. SASTRI, Rajarama, BG, 1923. _ 

—. SASTRI, Ramabhadra, see SASTRI, Gajanana. 

226. SASTRI, Ramaranga, BG, (with Hindi and English tr., chs. 1-6), 
(Enad Bros.), Anarkali-Lahore, 1901. 

227. SASTRI, Ramavatara, Gité parisilana, mila, bhashya tatha sama- 
locana, (Tattvajnana Mandira), Amalanera-Pirvi Kanadega, 1939, 

228. SASTRI, Satyacarana and SARMA, Sri Rama, Vicéradarpana sahita 
SBG, sacitra, (Jndnasagara Press), Bombay, 1914. See 4.3.c. 


* Also called “‘ jela-tirtha ”’, because of one year and three months’ confinement 
in jail | 
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228a. SASTRI, Sivanarayana, Gitabhashya-navambara (text with Sankara’s 


229. 
230. 
—. SASTRI, Svami Sri Yogindrananda, see SANATANADEVA. 
231. 


232. 


233: 
234. 


2395 
236. 


O57. 


com., tr. and own com.; Bharatiya Publ. H.), Varanasi, 1973. See 
4.3.d-e. 

SASTRI, Sudarganacarya, SBG, bhasha-bhashya with Sanskrit Tattvartha 
-sudarsani-tika, (Lakshmi-VenkateSvara Press), Bombay-Kalyan, 1939. 
SASTRI, Surendracarya, BG, (doha verse com.). 


SATAVALEKARA, Sripada Damodara, Sahitya Vacaspati Gita- 
lankaéra, BG purusharthabodhini tiké sahita, (introd. text, anvaya, 
literal tr., bhavartha tr., com., golden verses and contents at the end 
of each chapter; with akardadi-varnanukrama-sici index of first lines), 
(Bharatamudranalaya, Svadhyaya Mandala), Paradi-Sirat, 1961 (4th), 
978 pp. See above, 4.3.c, d,e. See also his MBh, 18 vols., (Svadhyaya 
Mandala), Paradi, (1927), 1972. 
SIDDHANTALANKARA, Satyavrata, SBG, (mila, anvaya, §abd- 
artha, bhavartha tatha@ anya tikakarom ke mantavya sahita), (New 
India Press), New Delhi, (1965), 541 pp.; 2nd ed., 1978. See 4,3.c, 
and p. 128. 

SIMHA, Durjana, BG, 1923. 

SIMHA, Gadadhara, SBG, (Chandraprabha Press), Benares, 1896. 
See above, 4.3.d. 

SIMHA, Jasavanta, BG bhashé tika, Ms., 18- . 

SIMHA, Malakhana, SBG padya bhashanuvada sahita, (Gitaméhatmya, 
text and tr. side by side; Sabdartha-dipika), (Indian Press), Allahabad, 
1909. See above, 4.3.d, e. — 

SIMHA, Navala, Mila-bharata, (verse imitation of MBh), ca. 1855. 
Also SIMHA, Sabala (?), MBh-bhasha, 1920. 


237a. SIMHA, Sri Vyohara Rajendra, Hindi samaéloki Gita, (Manasa 


238. 
239. 


—. SIVANANDA, Sarasvati, Svami, see MUKTARANI. 
240. 


241. 


242. 
243. 


244. 
245. 


246. 


Mandira), Jabalpur, ca. 1942. 

SIMHA, Thakura Kumvara Bahadura, BG, (verse), 1897. 
SINGARA, Rajendradeva, BG, (metric tr.), (Vinoda Pustaka 
Mandira), Agra, 1962. 


SOMANI, Gangavishnuji Maheévari, Gita-sara-ratna-mala, (Lakshmi- 
Venkatesvara Press), Bombay, 1916. 

SOMASUNDARAM, P., MBh-katha, (abridged, based on Raja- 
gopalacari’s Tamil version), (Sastaé Sahitya Mandala Prakasana), 
New Delhi, 1949; 1981 (12th ed.). 

SUDARSANACARYA, SBG Sataséi, (in dohas), (Vidyavilasa Press), 
Kashi, 1905. See above, 4.3.d, e. 

SUKLA, Kanyakunja Sriyukta Pandita Jagannatha, SBG, Mana- 
bhavani bhasha-tika sameta, (Jnanaratna Press), Calcutta, (1867), 
1877. Also SBG, (with commentaries of Anandagiri, Sankara, 
Sridhara, and own Manabhavani bhasha), (Jnanaratna Press), 
Calcutta, 1866-67; see above, 4.3.c, d. 

SUKLA, Madhavilata, Madhava Gita, (Brihaspati Prakasana, Kanpur), 
Benares, 1980. See above, 4.3.d, e. 

SUKLA (SUKAL), Matsukala Sitaramatmaja Pandita Raghunatha 
Prasada, Gitémrita-rangini, (text with Hindi tr. and paraphrase), 
(Khemaraja Srikrishnadasa), Bombay, 1867. See above, 4.3.c. 
SUKLA (SUKAL), Raghu-nandana (or Raghunatha), Prasada, 
BG, (verse), (Govindaprasada Sukla), Varanasi, 1922. Also SBG 
Vyakhyartha Bodhini Bhashatik@, Bombay, 1892. See above, 4.3.d. 
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2k SURLA, Sarjii Prasada, SBG (chs. 1-2, in verse), Rai Bareilly, ca. 

247. SUKLA (SUKULA), Siryadina, Manorama bhasha-tik@, (in verse, 
preceded by MBh summary) (Navalakigora Press), Lucknow, 1917. 

248. SUNDARADASA, BG, Ms., (Cat. of Orient. Mss., No. 1687, Ujjain). 

ot SURI AMIBLA, Setha, Gitd-saryaprakasa (verse), Delhi, ca. 1926. 

ee 4.3.d. 

249. SVAMI, Dhirananda, BG-sara, (padyanuvada sahita), (Nidyavati 
Mira), Lahore, n.d. 

250-51. SVAMI, Narayana, SBG, (with Bhagavadésay4artha-dipika), 
2 vols., (Anglo-Arabic Press), Lucknow, 1917, 1936, 1940*. See 
above, 4.3.d, e. . . 

252. SVATANTRANANDA, or “‘ Pitarama Mahatma Sri Sri 1008 Sri 
Svami Svatantrananda Ji Maharaja”, Sri BG-tika ‘‘ Tattva-darsini”’, 
(Introd. by Devanarayana Pandeya; Gitémahatmya, prastavanda; tr. 
interspersed with running commentary esp. in the form of quotations 
from the Sastras...), (Mahataba Raya), Varanasi, 1960, 608 pp. 

253. SYAMAPRASANNA-DEVA(JI), Sriman Paramhamsa, S'BG, (with 
com.), Srisamyakatattvajndana-mala; S. K. Bhargava), Jaipur, 1915-18. 
See above, 4.3.d. 

—. TILAKA, L., see SAPRE, S. 

254. TIVARI, Isvaraprasada, BG bhashd, (with com. of Biharilala Kaémiri), 
(H. Vaidya), Calcutta, 1916. 

255. TIVARI, Jagadiga Narayana, Sri Krishna upadesa, (a rhymed 
verse tr.; G. P. Bhotika), Calcutta, 1924. 

256. TRIPATHI, Avadbihari Sarana, BG, Howrah, 1940. 

257. TRIPATHI, Ramakanta, Sacitra Hindi MBh, (Hindi Pustak Agency), 
‘Calcutta, 1936. 

258. TRIPATHI, Umadatta, Panditavara, SBG navala bhashya, (a para- 
phrased tr. with Sanskrit com. of Sankara, Anandagiri, Sridhara and 
own Tattvavivekamrita com.), 2 vols., (Navalakisora Press, made 
at the request of Munsi Navala Kisora-ji), Lucknow, 1888, 884 pp. 
See above, 4.3.d, e. 

259. (TULASIDASA), BG(?) ‘‘ Suparnom ka cahacah&”’, (verse tr.) 
(J. Nagapala), Agra, 1960. ( 

260. TULASIRAMA, Svami, BG (with com.), (Svimi Machine Press), 
Meerut, (1911), 1916. 


*Sri Narayana Svami, disciple of Sri Ramatirtha, founded the ‘“ Sri Ramatirtha 
Publication League’”’ in 1919, Lucknow. One day, a “ gitabhakta’’ told him how 
he tried to produce his own translation and commentary (Moradabad, 1910). 
Narayana-ji showed interest and, since it was in Urdu (N&agari script), he reworked 
it completely into a Ndrdyana-bhashya, first in Urdu in N&agari script, then in 
Hindi (1910-12). The first volume was printed in Lucknow, 1916. Then he came 
across Tilak’s commentary, and influenced by it reworked his own commentary, 
“ advaita-siddhantanusara’’. The 2nd volume appeared only in 1928 (1st ed.). 
The translator-commentator felt dissatisfied and revised his work again in 1936. 
Thus a new edition appeared as a Bhagavaddsaydrthadipika : 1st vol. SBG hi 
prastavand, (dealing with the Hindu Philosophy of Life, Conduct and Emanci- 
pation), 536 pp.; 2nd vol. SBG, 832 pp. (analysis, words numbered in logical 
Sequence with meaning, sambandhini and com.). 


—_—_—_—_————— ES ee 
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261. UDASINA, Gangesvarananda, BG, (with Introd., 236 pp.; from | 
ch. 2 onwards tr. by SARASVATA, Jagannatha Sastri), (Bhargava ma 


Bhishana), Benares, 1973, 666+53 pp. See 4.3.d, e. i , 
262-63. UMAASAT (with RAMANATHA, AMRITA RAYA, CANDA, 283. 
KUBERA, NIHALA, HAMSARAJA, MANGALARAYA, ' DEVI- 
DATTARAYA), “ Nau kavi”” MBh Bhasha, (19th c.?). 284, 
—. UMADATTA, see TRIPATHI, U. . a | 
264. UMARANIKARA, Sankara Vasudeva, Gitamrita, (metric version), 5. 
(Tilak Pathashala Hindi Vidyalaya), Nipani, 1969. ( 
265. UPADHYAYA, Haribhau, Hindi-Gita, (verse), (Hindi Pracharak : 


Sansthan), Benares, 1970 (2nd). 7 | et 
266. UPADHYAYA, Muktirama and SARMA, Sadasiva, BG bhashya, 2 
(Gurukula Pothohar), Ravalpindi, 1935. ve 


267. VAIDYA, Haridasa, BG, (Narasimha Press), Calcutta, (1919), 1923, 287. \ 
Also with Sankara’s com., (Haridas & Co.), Calcutta, 1913. a9 
268. VAISYA, Deviprasada, SBG, (Ayurvedic Press), Meerut, 1915, me 
( 
See above, 4.3.d. . 289. VV 
269. VAJHE, Lakshmana Rava Balakrishna, Sarala bodhagité, Raipur, 490. Vy 
1965. 
270. VALLABHA (JI), Hari, BG, (verse), (Navalakigora Press), Lucknow, = 
1921. ’ 
271. VARMA, Ramacandra, Hindi Jnanesvari, (prose), (Hindi Sahitya ie 
Kutira), Varanasi, (1937), 1961. Ne 
272. VARMA, Sankaralala, BG, (Sasta Sahitya Mandala), New Delhi, yy 4.4. T 
1939 (a tr. of K. MaSariivala’s Gujarati Gitémathana). | ad 
273. VARMA, Thakura Stryakumara, Béla-bharata, (Indian Press), PS U 
Allahabad, (1906), 1914 (6th). Also Béla-gita. x 30 mi 
273a. VARMAN, Gopalalala, Lokapriya Gita, (in popular language), . and 2 
(Pancavati Co.), Varanasi, 1980. ; 3 xed 
274. VASUDEVA, Haridatta, SBG, (preface by Raghunathadatta Bandhu ene 
Sastri), (Vasant Press), Dehradun, 1950. See above, 4.3.d. . and, 
275. VASUDEVA, “ Kavi”’, Gita-ratna-mala, (sarala aura sarasa padya- “ Ahme 
nuvada), (Vanik Press), Calcutta, 1924-25. P 
276. VASUDEVA, (Sanadhya), BG, (prose com. on chs. 1-2), Ms. x ne 
277. VEDALANKARA, Jagannatha, Gitaprabandha, (of Sri Aravinda), f Willia 
2 vols., (Sri Aurobindo Society), Pondicherry, 1969. . 1839-< 
277a. VEDAVAGISHA, Vedananda, Gita-viveka, (own Skt. titles, text, p long | 
anvaya, jyotismati com. in easy Skt., diptimatt com. with Hindi tr.; . spelle 
Jae cee Sahitya Sansthana; Daydnanda Matha), Rohtak, 1973. e 
See 4.3.d-e. List 
278. ““ VIDEHA ”?, Vidyananda, Gitayoga vyakhya, (text, tr. and com.; 
Index to first words), (Vedasansthana, 60; Print House), Ajmer, ey 
1972, 306 pp. See above, 4.3.d, e, and p. 130. | lA 
278a. VIDYALANKARA, Buddhadeva, “Svami Samarpananda ”, BG cA 
with Samarpanabhashya, (Arya Samaja), Meerut, 1982, a. 2 
ts ope Gita gaurava bhashya. a 3. rt 
ii HI”’, Kesava Prakaga, Sar ita i - 
: sar 1969 Sarala Gita, (poetic tr.), Manda | 3a. I 
1. VIRAJA, SBG, (translation of §. Radhakrishnan’s com.): 
ag2, SRajgnala). Delhi, (1962), 1972 (4th): See above, 4.3.4, e. i bape 
2. ee ARADA”, Ramalagna Pandeya, MBh-bhasha, (18 parvom 5. D. 
1938 (3rd). varnana), (Bhargava Pustakalaya), Benares, (1933); Pr 
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—. VISHNUDASA MBh, “in Bhasha Gwaliyari”, (1435 A.D.). See 
above, p. 126. 


283. VISHNUPARADAKARA, Baburava, SBG sarala bhashaéntara sahita, 
(B. L. Press), Calcutta, 1914. 

284, VISHNUTIRTHA, Svami, Gita-tattvamrita, (Vijnana Press), Rishi- 
kesh, 1970, 328 pp. See 4.3.d-c. | 

285. VISVANANDA, Kinkara, and NARAYANA, Gadadhara, SBG, 
(with Hindi tr. of S. OMKARANATHA’s Bengali version and 
com., called ‘Omkara Bhashya’), New Delhi, 1976; (22+581 pp.). 
See above, 4.3.d, e. 

286. VIVEKANATHA, SBG, Uttamesvari bhasha-tika, (Yogesvara Matha), 
Bikaner, 1960. 

287. VRAJAMOHANALALA, Gité-sara, (selected verses), (Navalakigora 
Press), Lucknow, 1920. 

288. VYAKARANACARYA, Madanamohana Pathaka, SBG-bhasha-tika, 
doha sahita, (Bhargava Bhishana Press), Benares, 1921. 

289. VYASA (JI), BG, Lucknow, 1880. 

290. VYASA, Ramadhari Sarma, BG, (verse), 1908. 

—. YOGINDRANANDA, Svami, see DEVA, Svami. 


TOTAL: 313 


4.4. Translations into Urdu 


Urdu is spoken by about 30 million people in India and about 
30 million in Pakistan; it is the state language of Jammu and Kashmir 
and the official language of Pakistan. The language flourished as a 
mixed form of Persian and Braja Bhasha under Mughal court patronage 
and, after some decay, came to a renewed literary form with Sayyed 
Ahmed Khan and Muhammad Iqbal (see above, 4.3.a). 


Portions of the Bible were translated into Urdu in 1805, at Fort 
William College, while the complete Bible (al-Kitab) appeared in 
1839-43. The first Urdu version of the BG was published probably 
long before 1905 (Chuttanalala). References in Perso-Arabic script are 
spelled below according to the available sources. 


List of Urdu translations: 


—. an., Gajal Gita, (12th ch.; Gita-Press), Gorakhpur, ca. 1939. 

1. tlie J‘afar ‘Ali Khan, Naghma-i javid, (Rajmahal Publ.), Jammu, 
n.d. 

2. ‘AZIZ, Mevalal, BG, (Nation. Press), Allahabad, 1949. 

3. BHARGAVA, Bhagavanadasa, BG, (Navalakigora Press), Lucknow, 
1927, 

3a. BHARGAVA, Harirama, SBG-bhasha, (Ramakumara Press), 
Lucknow, n.d. 

4. CHUTTANALALA, Munégi, SBG Mumukshabhashya (also in Urdu 
najama), 1905, (see Hin. 67). 

5. DAYAL, Prabhu, “ Ashiq Lakhnavi”, Ghiz@-i rah, (Navalakisora 
Press), Lucknow, 1925. 
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6. DAYAL, Shankar, “ Nigar”, SBG, (Nizimi Press), Lucknow, 193}. 

6a. DIL MUHAMMAD, Khwaja, BG, Lahore, ca. 1930; Dil ki Gita, 
(verse tr.), (Azad Bk. Dt.), Amritsar, n.d. 

7. HUSNUDDIN, Naghma-i-alvahiyat, (Idara-i-‘ilmia), Hyderabad, 1950. 
Also HASANUDDIN MUHAMMAD, SBG, (Nat. Bk. Trust), New 
Delhi, 1975. 

8. JAGANNATHA, Lala, BG, (with Madhusidani com.), Firozpur, n.d. 

9. JANAKINATHA, BG, (prose and verse tr.), Mathura, (Sth ed.), 1922. 
Makhajane Isharar, (only 14 chapters), Lucknow, 1914, 

10. KHAN, Muhammad Ajmal, BG, ya naghma-t-khudaévandi, (Idara-i- 
navamis-i-ilahiya), Allahabad, 1935. . 

10a. KRISHNADASA, Kishoradasa, SBG, (Punjab Pustak Bhandar), 
Delhi, n.d. 

11. MEHAR, Munéi Siryandrayana, SBG, (prose and verse tr.), Delhi 
(2nd ed.), 1925. Also a Philasapha-e-gita. 

12. MISRA, Adya Prasada, (see Hin. 140), BG, (chs. 2-3 in Urdu prose 
and verse), 1905-9. ; 

13. MUNSI, Mi‘alafah Diwan Maya Das Gharib, (see Hin. 154), SBG 
pakita, 1908-10. 

—. NARAYANA, Svami, (worked on Urdu version of a Gitabhakta from 
Moradabad, 1910). See Hin. 250. 

14. NAZAR, Yugiraj, Kalam-i-rabbani, (verse tr.), Ambala, 1931. 

15. PADAN, Janki Nath, SBG, (originally in Hindi), (Hari Showaget 
Singh), Rohri-Pakistan, n.d. 

16. PATA, Santinarayana, SBG Rahasya, Lahore, 1917; (tr. of Tilak, 
Marathi). 

17. PARSHAD, Munshi Jagannath, Mukammal falsafah i tauhid nishkam 
Karmytig, mausiim bah sar-chashmah i ‘irfan SBG, (Asli nazm ba zaban 
i Sanskrit aur uska Urdia zaban mé tarjamah ma‘ah nazmha’e digar. ‘Itr 
i Gita manzim ba zaban i Urda Mu’ allifah wa mutarjimah wa musanni- 
fah; in Persian and Nagari characters), (Nami Press), Meerut, 1925. 

18. ie ae Vishveshvar, Naseem-i-Irfan, (Adarsh Kitabghar), Delhi, 

, 258 pp. 

18a. PREMASAGARA, Sri Sukhasagara SBG, (Bhai J. K. Singh), Amritsar, 

n.d. 


19. “ RAIS ”, Dayal Srivastava, SBG, (Navalaki§ora Press), Lucknow, 1963. 
20. RAMAMOHAN, BG, 1924, 


21. ““SADR an Laksman Prasad, “Lakhnavi”, Sadr ki Gita in mauzum 
verse, (Adarsh Kitabghar), Delhi, (1910, BG-i-mauzum), 1962. 

22. oy ASENA, Deviprasada, BG, (in gajala chanda), Maupuri, (U.P.), 
n 


23. SARASVATI, Svami, Dargandnanda, (see Hin. 79). 

24. SAROVARA, Lakshmi Narayana (Surura); (see Hin. 216). 
25. SRIRAM, BG, (Bhishmaparva, pp. 21-161), Lucknow, n.d. 

26. VARMA, Premi Parsirama, SBG, (Alam Press), Lahore, n.d. 


Note: In this context we should mention Dakhini Hindi, i.e. the Persia- 
nized, southern form of Hindustani spoken in the Deccan, mainly 
around Hyderabad. Although old literary forms and a_ vast 
literature in Dakhini is available, no trace was found of a BG 


1. ans ° - 
See S. SARMA, Dakhini Hindi ka Sahitya, (Hindi), Hyderabad, 1972. 
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version. The first Biblical text in Dakhini was published in 
1745, 


4.5. Translations into Kashmiri 


Kashmiri belongs to the Dardic group of the Indo-European family, 
but considering its numerous borrowings from Sanskrit and Prakrit, we 
Classify it here in the Indo-Aryan group. It is a recognized national 
language of India, spoken by ca. 13 million people in Jammu-Kashmir. 
Formerly Saradd characters were used while now the Urdu script is 
current. A summary of the Mahabharata, called Bhadrata-manjari, was 
_ prepared by Kshemendra ‘ Vydsaddsa’, in the eleventh century. A 
Kashmiri version of the New Testament appeared in 1821. Several 
translations of the BG are found: 


—. JUDHARA, Krishan, SBG, n.d. 

1. KHAR, Pandit Narayana, BG, (verse tr.), Matan, n.d. 

2. PREMI, “Kaésmiri’’, SBG, ca. 1959. 
—. PUSHPA, BG, Kashi, 1959; (tr. of Vinoba Bhave’s Gita Pravacana). 


4.6. Translations into Punjabi 


Punjabi is spoken by ca. 40 million people in India and in Pakistan. 
The Punjab, ‘the land of five rivers ", was partitioned in 1947, causing 
5 million Hindus and Sikhs to flee eastward and as many Muslims to cross 
into the opposite direction. West-Punjabi (mainly Pakistan) is written 
in Persian script. For Eastern Punjabi the Hindus of Haryana use the 
Nagari script; the Sikhs of the Indian Punjab use Gurmukhi characters 
(lit. ‘from the mouth of the guru’), a script devised by Guru Angad in 
the 16th c., based on the old Sarada writing. Standard Punjabi is based 
on the Majhi dialect of Amritsar. 


_ Punjabi literature dates from the 15th c. with the saint-poet Guri 
Nanak (1469-1539). His poems are collected in the Sri Gura Grantha 


Sahib, which remained fixed and unchanged as the sacred book of the 
Sikhs from 1604, 


Gitd-translations in Punjabi began in the 18th century, and they 
were mostly published from Lahore, either in Nagari or Gurmukhi’ 
Characters. One specimen in Roman transcription is quoted: 

BG 1.1: Sanjai ! dharam-khet kuru-khetar, 

meré t€ Panda dé puttar, 
jJuré ju juddh karan dé cai, 
i kita, sd kaho sundal. 
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of Punjabi translations: 


an., BG, (in Gurmukhi), (publ. by Ciragadin Sirajadin), Lahore, 1902. 
an., BG, (prose tr. of 18th century), (ed. by J. G. Sant Singh), Lahore, 
1920. 


an., Pothi BG, (prose tr.), (publ. by Devi Das, Janki Das), Amritsar, 
1918; 1921. 

an., BG, (verse tr. of the 18th c.), published by Uttama Das, Sukkur, 
1923. 


- an., SBG, (J. K. Singh), Amritsar, n.d. 

. an., MBh, ed. by B. & Pratap Singh, Amritsar, 1959. 

. an., MBh, (Bhasha Vibhaga), Patiala, 1969. 

. AGRAVAL, B. R., Saral Gité, (selections in verse; in Nagari script), 


Lahore, 1926. 


. ANAIMI, Dial, BG-tika, (text, followed by versified tr. and Sankara’s 


com.), Ms., compiled in 1721 A.D. 


. “ ASHOK ”, Shamsher Singh, SBG, (verse tr.), (Panjabi Sahitya 


Akademi, 22), Ludhiana, 1958: with com., (Bhai But Singh & Pratap 
Singh), Amritsar, 1956. 


. BEJARA, Chakkardhari, BG, (Bhai B. S. & Pratap Singh), Amritsar, 


1956 (407 pp.). 


. BHATDA, M. L., MBh-sara, Lahore, 1913. 
. CHACHI, Saradara Harisimha, BG, (verse tr., together with Govinda 


Gité), Lahore, 1896, (in Gurmukhi). 


- CHADEV, A. P., Gita, (Ram Lal Suri), Delhi, 1951. 
. DASA, Kigora, BG, Ms., (Sikh Hist. Res. Dept., Amritsar), a manu- 


Script transcribed in 1824. 


. DASA, Rama Sarana, SBG, (Panjabi Bookshop), Amritsar, 1935. 
. DASA, Seva, BG, Lahore, n.d. 
- GOPALA, Hari, BG-amrita, (verse tr., in Persian char.), Gurdaspur, 


1922. 


- KRIPARAMA, see VAKILA, H. . 
. LALA, Krishna, MBh, (versified tr., undertaken at the instance of 


Guru Gobind Singh; Gita-portion entitled Rajadharmakathé@), Ms., 
(Sikh Hist. Res, Dept., Amritsar), 


. MODI, Pratapagaya Mohanalila, BG, n.d. 
: RAMASARANA, Pt., SBG Karmayoga, (chs. 1-6 in Nagari), (Darbar 


Pr. Pr.), Lahore, 1935, 


- SAMSER, see “ ASHOK eee Ss 


SARMA, Krishna Deva, BG, (chs. 1-6; in verse), (Jagan Nath), 
Hoshiarpur, 1923. 


- SINGH, Daljit, Raja, SBG, (Sudargan Press), Amritsar, n.d.; (Lan- 
1 


guages Dept.), Patiala, 1971. 


- SINGH, Govind (10th Sikh Guru, 1675-1708), Govinda gita, (in verse), 


Ca. 1700; frequently printed in Lahore; a Ms. is in the British Library, 


London (Or. 276 ; another copy, in Persian script, is dated 1834 A.D. 
(Or. 2767), is a e 


- SINGH, G., < Musapher ’, Gandhi-gita, (Anasaktiyoga in Gurmukhi), 


Amritsar, 1954, 
SINGH, S., Hari Gita, (BG ?), Delhi, 1956. 


- VAKILA, Haricanda, SBG, bhavasaya aura manoranjani tiké sahita, 


(in Nagari and Gurmukhi char.; with the help of Kriparama (Anglo- 
Sanskrit Press), Lahore, 1908.” SEDO TSIB: Q 
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Note: We should further mention the manuscripts with Gita versions 
in the Catalogue of Manuscripts of the Sikh History Research Dept., 
Anritsar, : 


4.7. Translations into Dogri 


Dogri is a dialect related to Punjabi and spoken by ca. 1°5 million 
inhabitants of Jammu-Kashmir. A Dogri version of the New Testament 
appeared in 1826. About: the first translation of the BG into Dogri 
(Sankar, 1934), Shivanath remarks: 


“The Dogri translation of the Gita... if compared with the 
Dogri translation of the New Testament, would reveal interesting 
information. There is a difference of 116 years between these two 
publications. The earlier book is a book of Christian religion trans- 
lated by the missionaries and printed in Takari script, while the 
latter publication is a book of Hindu religion translated by a Sanskrit 
scholar and printed in Devanagari script. 


“The Dogri Gita by Prof. Gauri Shankar is in the shape ofa pocket 
book and consists of 204 pages, with original Sanskrit Slokas on the 
top in bold letters and their Dogri prose renderings in small letters 
below them. At some places each gloka has been translated sepa- 
rately, while at other places, two to three glokas have been taken 
together for translation. The translation contains many Sanskrit 
words, some in the pure Sanskrit form and others in their deformed 
local forms ... This translation shows. that the Dogri language 
could enrich itself by borrowing words from Sanskrit.””1 


He further points out the following shortcomings. There is no 
uniformity in the use of words: several forms of one word have been 
used (e.g. yukta and jugata) and Punjabi influence can be noticed. His 
criticism is summed up as follows: “ The translation which is in prose, looks 
too amateurish to claim any literary merit. It is more like a college 
student’s crude exercise in translation from a language to another than 
a serious attempt at translation of a classic.’2 


Shivanath also mentions a translation in Bhadrawahi verse: 


“In this decade (of the forties) a second translation of SBG appear- 
ed, and it was in Bhadrawahi verse. The translator was one Pandit 
Gauri Shankar Bhadrawahi. This was the first book published in 
Bhadrawahi dialect and it offers a good example of written Bhadra- 
wahi in Devanagari script. It brought in print for the first time 
Several Vedic expressions and grammatical forms as preserved in 
the local dialect and many words and sounds of Dogri, some sounds 


1. SHIVANATH, History of Dogri Literature, (Sahitya Akademi), New Delhi, 1976, 
P. 68. 

2. SHIVANATH, “Dogri Topography and Translation’, in Indian Lit., Jan.-Feb. 
1976, p. 31. 


 ——_— 
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of Kashmiri and some elements of Pangwali all mixed up ... The 
translation shows that the translator has derived inspiration for 
writing this book from the Dogri translation of the Gita by Prof. 
Gauri Shankar. The book contains Sanskrit Slokas, their Bhadra- 
wahi verse renderings and their Hindi prose translation.’ 


List of Dogri translations: 


1. NAGAR, Parsiirama, BG, ca. 1950. 

2. SAMYALA, Thakura Raghunatha Simha, Dogri BG, Jammu, 1954, 
3. SANKAR, Gauri (senior), BG, 1934. 

4. SANKAR, Gauri (junior), BG, ca. 1944, 


We quote two verses from Samyal’s rendering: 


BG 1.1: ( qererse ate ) 
at aH at aut wrx qe at FX gz 
ee wT He TAL aT TS FF aT 
and BG 2.47: 


wt art da ait, 7 welt Gat at far a1 
wa Ge IT ANT GU, Te at At Heat, Ste FEN 


4.8. Translations into Sindhi 


Sindhi is the language of a scattered people in Gujarat, Maharashtra, 
Rajasthan, Madhya Pradesh and S.E. Pakistan. It is related to Raja- 
sthani but has preserved archaic features of the Old Indo-Aryan. The 
Perso-Arabic script is used in Pakistan, the Devanagari script is used 
in India. 


Old Sindhi literature started before 1000 A.D. as would appear 
from the Arabic version of the Mahabharata made from a Sindhi source- 
text, by Abu-l-Hassan ‘Ali bin Muhammad al-Hablati, in 1026. The 
Arabic version was later translated into Persian. 


The interaction between Hindus and Muslims and between Hindus- 
tani and Persian-Arabic is a specific feature of Sind in ancient times. 
“ According to the accounts of Arab travellers and geographers during 
the 9th and 10th centuries, Arabic was spoken in Sind side by side with 
the regional language.”! The Ismaeli missionaries (from the 14th century) 
were mainly responsible for conversions to Islam in Sind and for the 
production of mystical, poetical literature. ‘The contents of this litera- 


3. SHIVANATH, History of Dogri Literature, p. 84. 


1. A. SCHIMMEL, Sindhi Literature, p. 3, in J. GONDA, The History of Indian 
Literature, VIII, Wiesbaden, 1974. 


ee 


as 
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2. Ibid 
3. Ibid 
4. Ibid 
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ture, especially in the genre of the so-called Dasa Avatara, show a most 
surprising mixture of Islamic and Hindu ideas, to such an extent as to 
declare ‘Ali, Muhammad’s cousin and son-in-law, to be the tenth avatara 
of Vishnu.’? Sindhi had its great master in the Sufi poet Shah Abdul 
Latif of Bhit (1689-1752)3. The pioneer of modern literature was Mirza 
Qalic Beg (1853-1929)4. The first Biblical book in Sindhi appeared in 
1825. 


Ajwani® refers to the translation of some parvas of the MBh into 
Sindhi, “lithographed in the beginning of the 19th cent.”, while Ward® 
mentions a translation of the BG (before 1818), by “ Bhaguvuthu-Dasu”’. 


In the second half of the 19th century, a prose translation of the 
BG was made by the poet Dayaram Gidiimal, who called himself‘ Nimano 
i.e. the humble. Thadani made a masterly verse translation, written on 
a Persian prosodic model (1923), and a free verse translation was made 
by Vaswani (1970). 


Ajwani remarks: “‘ Vasvani’s free verse translation of the BG, how- 
ever, found a larger audience than Thadani’s metrical and learned version, 
because it was couched in simpler language.’” 


List of Sindhi translations: 


1. ADVANI, Cainrai, Bulcand, BG, (tr. and com.), (Standard Pr. Pr.), 
Hyderabad of Sindh, 1922 (3rd ed.) 

. ‘ AZIZ’, Lekhraj Kishincand and ‘ ZTYA ’, Parasram, SBG, (in verse), 
(Lehhraj K. Aziz), Bombay, 1958. | / 

.* aes clea ’, BG tr. into ‘ Sindhoo ’; (ref. in M. Ward, 

1818). f 3 


- BOOLCHAND, Bhagchand, SBG, (Tikamdas Fatehchand), Bombay, 
d s 


n.d. 

- BRAHMACARI, Prabhudasa, BG, 1968. 

- BULCHAND, Chainrai, BG (in verse), n.d. See No. 1 2? 
CETANANDA, Dodani C., Sri Gitajnana prakasa, Ajmer, 1966. 


. CHABIRIYO, Jayaramidasu Piju Hoticamdani, SBG, (Bijuti Press), 
Shikarpur, 1928, 


CHETARAMA, Hasananda, BG, Karachi, 1921. 
GIDUMALA, Dayarama, ‘ Nimano ’, BG, (in prose), ca. 1870. Also 


SBG, (with com.), (Quasariya Press), Hyderabad of Sindh, 1893; also 
Gita-jo-sar, (abridged), 1910, 


eso aalu p » nN 


. Ibidem, p. 5. 

. Ibidem, p. 14. 

. Ibidem, pp. 294. See also L. H. A 
Delhi, 1970. 

- OP. cit., p. 174. 


W. WARD, 4 View of the History, Litevature and Mythology of the Hindoos, 


(with, list of Translations from the Sungskritu’’, pp. 578-82), Serampore, 1818. 
- OP. cit., p. 163. 
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10. GUBRAJANI, Jethmal Parsaram, BG ain raj gyan, (com.), (Blavatsky 
Press), Hyderabad of Sindh, n.d., (also a tr. of Besant’s Hints on the 
Study of BG: BG samjhan Idi isharé, (Bhurgri Nat. Pr. Pr.), Hyderabad 
of Sindh, 1925. 

11. GURBHAKH SHANI, Tahilram Asudomal, BG, (tr. and com.), 
(Candan Pr. Pr.), Hyderabad of Sindh, 1947. 

12. JAIKISHEN, Misir, MBh, (portions), Rajasthan, lithographed, ca. 
1905. 

—. JAYARAMADAS, Hoticandra Chabiriyo Shikarpuri, BG, (com. and 
tr.), Shikarpur, 2nd ed., 1929. See No. 7. 

13. KAUL, Baghicanda Philacanda, BG, (com.), Shikarpur, n.d. 

14. KRIPALANI, Ghanshamdas Khatanmal, SBG, (Bapa Pr. Wks.), 
Hyderabad of Sindh, 1940. 

15. LALA, Milchand, BG, (in verse), n.d. 

16. ‘MOTI’, Dalipsingh C. Manhani, SBG, Bombay, 1960. 

17. MOTVANI, Raghiimal Chataram, Gita gulzar, (tr. and com.), (Shri 
Mohan Jotsing Shahani), Poona, n.d. 

18. NATHANI, R. N., BG, 1977. 

19. SARMA, Dvarkaprasida, BG, (with L. Tilak’s Gitarahasya com.), 

ey Mitra Pr. Pr.), Jaipur, 1952. 

ARMA, Tejiiram Rociram, BG, Karachi, 1924; 5th ed., 1928. 

21. SARMAN, Maharaja Tejorama Ricirama, BG, (text and simple tr.), 
(Hariin Press), Karachi, 1916-17. 

22. SATYANANDA PRAKASA, Pt., SBG Sindhi boli mé tika kayal, 
Moradabad, 1916. . ; 

22a. SODANI, R. Gangaram, MBh, 1961. 

23. TEKAVANI, MaAstara Hoticanda Samgiimala, SBG, milu @ Simdhi 
artha sam dohani mé é sara sahata kavitauni mamyhi, (Amara Pr. Pr.), 
Sukkur, 1923; with transliteration into Sindhi, 1925. 

24. THADANL N. V., BG, (verse tr.), 1923. 

24a. THADANI, Nanak Ram, BG, 1976. 

25. UDASIN, Svami Ramdas, BG, (verse tr.), (Satnam Press), Shikarpur, 


1922. 

26. VASVANI, Tiladas Lilaram, (Rev. Sadhu), The BG. The Song of Life, 
(free verse tr. in English and Sindhi), (Gita Publ. H.), Poona, 1970; 
also in DADASHYAM Cassette Series, No. 201. 

—. ‘ZIYA’, Parasram, see ‘ AZIZ’, L. K. 


4.9. Translations into Marvari (Rajasthani) 


A “ dialect ” in Rajasthan, Marvari is spoken by ca. 5 million people, 
mainly around Jodhpur. Maheévari refers to a Viveka-gitd (a summary 
of 515 verses) by Haridasa of the Laladasi sampradaya, ca. 1640}, 


In the Rajasthana Purdtana Granthamala, No. 58, Jodhpur, 1961, of the - 


Oriental Research Institute, Jodhpur, we find an entry...‘ in Rajasthani 


1. A. MAHESVARI, History of Rajasthani Literature, (Sahitya Akademi), New 
Delhi, 1980, p. 129. Hoe further mentions Salibhadra Siri, who in 1353 A.D. 


Composed a Panca Pandava cayvita vasu (MBh story in 795 lines) under Jain 
influence. 


worn uvulauonw 29 
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language ”: Gitamahatmyabhasha, dated 1697. Another list (No. 44, 
1960) refers to a Mahabharata-kathaé of 1808 and a Gitésara of the 19th 
century, all in manuscript. Ward (1818) refers to two translations “in 
the dialect of Joypore”, by “ Ajomayuru”’ and by “ Phutyolu-velo”’. 
A complete ‘‘ Marvari-Bikaneri’’ New Testament was published by the 
Serampore Mission, in 1820. 


A recent verse-translation of the BG was produced by the well-known 
poet VIMALESA. The list of Marvari translations includes at least ten 
items: 


. an., Ms., see above. 

. “ AJOMAYURU ”, ref. by Ward (1818). 

. ASOPA, Rama Karana (1857-1943), BG. 

. BHAGAVANADASA, Niranjani, Gita-mahatmya, ca. 1680. 
CATURA SIMHA, Maharaja. See Mevari. 

DASA, Svariipa (1801-63, of Dadi sampradaya), Ukti candrika 
(MBh summary). ; : 

. GUMANA SIMHA (1840-1914), Gitasara. 

. HARIDASA, Viveka gita, ca. 1640 (see above). 

. “ PHUTYOLU-VELO ”’, ref. by Ward (1818). 

RAMA, Navala, (mantri-of Bhilwara), (BG quotations in his Navala 
Sagara), ca. 1775. . 

. “ VIMALESA ”, Visvanatha Sarma, BG, (verse tr., with glossary 
and foreword by Haribhau Upadhyaya), Bombay, (1960), 1961. 


OOD wr | PWN 
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4.10. Translations into Mevari 


Mevari, another ‘ dialect’ of Rajasthan, is spoken by ca. one million 
people, mainly around Udaipur. SANTA CATURA SIMHA ‘ Maharaja’ 
(1876-1929) has been called the first poet of Mevari!. He produced a 
Mevari version of the Gita (with samasloki sara darsavani aura gangajali 
tika), of which a quotation is given, dated ca. 1900: 


BG 11.44?: 
Sa at YT ATATS | 
aa THT F ATT WS I 
qat TACT ATT FAT FET TW 
are qaisat TC Afar uh 
Two other versions are by GULABACANDRA NAGORI, BG, Anand- 


ashram, Paithan, (Aurangabad), 1919 and by KUNVAR CATUR SIMHA, 
BG, Udaipur, 1920. 


1. See M. AGRAVALA, ‘Mevari Boli ka pahala kavi: Santa Catura’ (Hindi) in 
Sahitya Sandesa, Feb. 1956, pp. 332-35. 

2. In J. Mascaro’s translation (1971): ‘‘ I bow before thee, I prostrate in adoration: 
and I beg thy grace, O glorious Lord. As a father to his son, as a friend i 
his friend, as a lover to his beloved, be gracious unto me, O God,” 
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4.11. Translations into Malvi 


Mal(a)vi is spoken in the southern part of Rajasthan and in 
the bordering area of Madhya Pradesh, roughly from Chittorgarh to 
Bhopal. The first annotated translation of the BG appeared recently: 
N. ZAMIDARA, SBG Malavi Anuvada, (Gitasmriti Prakasana), Indore, 
1978, 


4.12. Translations into Braj 


Braj was the medium par excellence for the devotional literature in 
North India, from the 15th century onwards, especially around Mathura, 
south of Delhi. Referring to a survey of about 20 early translations of 
a Sanskrit drama, Agravala! shows that Vrajabhasha prevailed in North 
India as receptive language in the 16-18th centuries. 


The present survey of translations and paraphrases of the BG in 
Braj cannot be complete because much manuscript material is still left 
uncatalogued. But even from this provisional list it appears that in Braj 
literature, the BG has had an important place. 


The BG became the most important scripture of the Dattatreya 
sampradaya of Krishna bhakti, flourishing first in Maharashtra. It inspired 
Vishnusvami to write a commentary, ca. 1320, under the influence of the 
Jnanegvari (see below, p. 199f.). The language used is a poetical Braj 
as it developed around Mathura. At the end of the 16th century, Jayata- 
rama, a court-poet of Akbar, wrote a versified commentary on the Gita, 
in imitation of Sridhara. 

References do not always distinguish early Braj and Avadhi. For exam- 
ple, Tulasidasa, the saintly author of the Avadhi Ramacaritamanasa (ca. 
1575), is sometimes quoted as an early translator of the BG into “ Hindi ”. 
Yet, although the Nagari Pracarini Sabha Collection has a Gita Bhashya 
and a Gita Bhashé (of 610 verses) attributed to Tulasidasa, it denies its 
authenticity?, A very early but incomplete Braj version of the BG (11th 
chapter) was prepared by Caturadasa, ca. 1635. 


1. S. AGRAVALA, *Prabodhacandrodaya ke Hindi anuvada’, in Anuvada, May 
1965, pp. 73-90. 

2. A. HOLTZMANN, op. cit., refers to a paraphrase of the BG attributed to 
Tulasiddsa, published with Vamana and MukteSvara’s Marathi ‘Commentaries, 
Bombay, 1861. 

A SBG Sri Tulasidase 


na dohdbaddha Hindi bhashdya nirmita appeared in 
Bombay, in 1919, 


~ 
- 
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Bhivala should probably be given the honour of having produced 
the first complete version of the BG in ‘ Braj’, ca. 1643 (V.S. 1700). 
Not long afterwards, Harivallabha wrote a verse commentary on the 
Gita (ca. 1714). Sri Lalaji (Vallabha sampradaya, ca. 1700) is also said 
to have produced a BG-mahatmyat. 


It could be argued that Braj versions of the Mahabharata containing 
parts of the BG should be earlier; yet most ancient poetic summaries or 
paraphrases of the MBh touch only the fringes of the BG. Lakhana Sena 
(ca. 1424) and Vishnudasa (ca. 1435) in no way follow the original 
sequence of the epic. Only the poet Dharmadasa follows the original 
verse-order closely, when composing his Mahabharata,story. We should 
further also mention Sabala Simha Cauhana (ca. 1693), who is compared 
with Tulasidasa for his contribution in popularizing the devotion to 
Krishna®. To Gokulanatha, son of Raghunatha of Benares (end of the 
18th c.), is attributed a complete Braj translation of the Mahabharata. 


The Caranadasis have a tradition that their guru Carana Dasa 
(1703-82) made an original translation of at least the greater part of 
the BG®. A reference to the first complete and scholarly Braj translation 
of the BG is found in the Manuscript Collection of the City Palace, Jaipur’, 
produced (or copied ?) by Ganapati Bharati (end 18th century). After 
an introduction (agi qisa atta Ya afet at Tae Aa, Ta Gates aaT 


3. The poet claims to have finished the work ca. 943 A.D. (V.S. sahasva so); 
the date is corrected to sahasva sata so by R. K. VARMA, Hindi Sahitya ka 
Glocanaimaka Itihasa, V.S. 750-1750, Allahabad, (1938), 1964, p. 145; we quote 
the first verse : 

MCAT A TY ATST WaT FETT WITT | 
Wt Yat F aT Peg AT Var 

4. See A. ENTWISTLE, ‘Manuscripts of the Eighth Gaddi of the Vallabha 
Sampraday’, p. 60, in W. M. CALLEWAERT, ed., Early Hindi Religious 
Literature in Current Research, Leuven, 1980. 

In R. S. McGREGOR, ‘Some Materials from the Surasagar’, in Ibidem, 
pp. 109 and 111 reference is made to the BG in the Suvasdgava. 

5. See Gauri SANKAR, ‘The MBh in Hindi translations’ in AJl India Oriental: 
Conference Papers, VI, p. 409. Also R. P. PANDEY, MBh ki kathaom para 
adhavita Hindi kavya, Ranchi, 1971. In Cauhadna’s MBh, there are 58 lines of 
the BG, ending with Arjuna’s readiness to fight : 


wa amar wy fret gard 
atl qa ag fafard 
6. F. KEAY, A History of Hindi Literature, Oxford, 1920, p. 67. 
7. G. N. BAHURA, Catalogue of Manuscripts in the Maharaja of Jaipur Museum, 
Jaipur, 1971, p. 110; one may compare this with the 1975 edition of BG, 


Doha-bhashaithasahita, Bhargava Book Depot, Benares, which could Possibly be 
based on it. 
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at Toa ) follows the first verse in Sanskrit, in prose translation and in 


: a 
verse translation (dohd): L 
gama! amt at oat a Fela as fast qa aft a Aa at ae | 7 

We ya we TS F Ga, T Ter eg g at ret | 
—. / 

amad Heid FH, fa qe a are 4; 

aaa At at Isaa, far wer feat goraz 6. I 

Although only a few random consultations were made® in Catalogues a : 

of manuscripts, we found references to verse translations in Braj, para- 8. E 
phrases and commgntiaries in the Collection of the N.P.S., Benares (Cata- a 
logue, 1964), dated 1669, 1732, 1734, 1741, 1750, etc., A.D. Anonymous 9 7 
prose-translations, paraphrases and commentaries were further found 10. C 
in the Bibliothéque Nationale, Paris (Acc. No. 703) and in the Catalogue 11. € 
of Mss, in Germany (Verzeichnis. .., ‘ Indische Handschriften’, No. 586). i 12. ¢ 
Of the latter manuscript we quote two verses: y 
BG LL: asm gaa aaa sft quot aefa, “at aaa, at at aa gf @ ! ‘ 
gaia, das fre dar wet } arg faa 2, A ga satan at E 5 
we Tied Afaftoate ar, firg ge aa aT a yw Tt ao aft ag” / 14. I 

Cad ° <c ec Ly a i 

BG 18.56: % aye, ad ated ae aad fret afifie ater awe fafee 2 is. 
8 ae ofa aft Um aaa WE qa a) ToT AE : 
A Braj version of Jnanadeva’s Commentary is kept, in manuscript . 16. § 
form, in the Collection at Florence (Italy). The large collection of 17. F 
Catalogues of Manuscripts in the Central Library, K.U., Leuven, Bel- 18. f 
gium, is kept up with great care, and many references to translations 7 ( 
into Braj (and other Indian languages) have been found. if 
Besides the manuscripts, at least 5 printed editions of Braj renderings : 
ere ae ae fr, dale fay ae a 19. J 
ave been circulated, as appears from the following list (which includes 20. J 
what some would call ‘“‘ early Hindi ” versions). 21. k 
’ 22. K 
List of Braj translations: : 
23, 1 

—. an., many Mss., see above. 24. \ 
1. ANANDA, BG, (verse-tr.), ca. 1782. 25. N 
2. ANANDARAMA, Gitapraka@Sa or Paramdananda prabodha, a gadya- a 
padya paraphrase, ca. 1704; there is also a verse-commentary, based 26. R 

on Harivallabha’s commentary. t ( 

} i 

fa 

8. When W. Ward prepared his survey of Indian literature he had to gather # 7 
information through personal letters, as he notes explicitly for Braj translations, | 29. V 
Respecting this dialect, a gentleman of Lucknow thus wrote to the author N 

on the 13th of August 1817, ‘There are in the Bruju-Bhasha two Geetas’” i 30. V. 


(op. cit., London, 1820, 3rd ed., p. 480). 
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. ANANDARAMA (idem ?), (ed. as SBG, sloka doha sahita Braja- 


bhashantara), (Jnanasagara Press), Bombay, 1880, 


. ANANDARAMA (idem 2), (ed. as SBG, padartha bodhini namaka 


i il vyakhyana), (Madan-gopal Press), Vrindaban, (1891), 


. ANANTARAMA (idem ?), (ref. in Cat, of Skt. Mss. in the Vrindaban 
0). 


Research Inst., No. 526, 532, 547, 550) 


. BALAGOVINDA, ‘ Vaishnava °, BG, (prose), ca. 1752, 
. BHAGAVADDASA, BG-tik@, Ms., (Orient. Inst., Baroda). 
. BHAGAVANADASA, BG-bhashamrita, (prose-com., based on Rama- 


nuja’s commentary), ca. 1699, 


. BHARATI, Ganapati (?), Sankhya-yoga-sakhd, (BG tr. in vacanika 


and dohd-caupai, ordered by Savai Pratapa Simha), ca. 1799. See 
above, footnote 7. 


. BHUVALA (JANABHUVALA), BG (doha-caupai verse-tr.), ca. 1643. 
. CARANADASA, BG, ca. 1760; (see above, footnote 6). 

. CATURADASA, BG, (ch. 11), ca. 1635, 

. CAUHANA, Sabala Simha, MBh, (in metrical tr. of 24,000 Sslokas, 


with dohas), born ca. 1670; ed. by Thakura Prasada, Varanasi, n.d. 
Also Navalakisora Press, Lucknow, (1893), 1929 (Sth), with sub-title 
** Tulasidasakrita Ramayana ki riti para”. See above, footnote 5, 


. DASA, Udayaraja, BG-bhasha, (verse), ca. 1814, 
. DEVIDASA, MBA, 1663. \ 
. DHARMADASA, (MBh-story, esp. Bhishmaparva, by order of Raja 


Pratapasaha), middle 17th cent. 


. GOKULANATHA, MBA, (end 18th cent.; in fact, GOPINATHA 


translated the Bhishmaparva), ed., (Navalakigora Press), Lucknow, 
1874. 


. HAMSARAJA, MBA, (verse), ca. 1732. . 
. HARIDASA, BG, (verse-tr. and com.), ca. 1754, 
. HARIVALLABHA, BG-bhashanuvada, (verse com.), end 17th cent, 


(dated ca. 1714 A.D. by the Nagari Pracarini Sabha): also BG-bhashya, 
Ms., ca. 1711. B. Tiwari, op. cit., p. 197, distinguishes a Gita-trans~ 
lation by Harivallabha, 1644 A.D. and a Bhasha §itad jnana by another 
Harivallabha, 1714 A.D. | 


. JAYARAMA, BG, (com. in verse). 

. JAYATARAMA, BG, (com. based on Sridhart), ca. 1573. 

. KASIGIRI, BG, (verse tr.), ca, 1734, 

. KAYASTHA, Chatra Simha, Vijaya Muktéavali, (a MBh-katha); ca. 


1700. 


. LAHAURI, Maliikadasa, BG-bhasha-tika, (in verse), ca. 1694 or 1751. 
. MANJU, (Misra), BG, (prose com.), ca. 1750 or 1800 
. MISRA, Tulasirama, BG, (verse tr.), (ed. Navalakigora Press), Luck- 


now, 1925. 


. RAJENDRAMUNI, Pandita, ‘ Rajavallabhi’ gitd-tika, 17th cent. 


(ref. by Y. M. Pathan, in W. M. CALLEWAERT, Early Hindi religious 
literature in current research, 1980, p. 214). 


. “SRI LALAJI”, BG-Mahatmya, Ms., ca. 1700 (see above, fn. 4). 

- THEGHANATHA, Gitabhashya, (in verse), ca. 1550. 

. UMADASA, see Hin. 262. 

- VIDYANIDHI, Svami Tulasirama Misra, SBG, (verse tr.), (ed., 


Navalakisora Press), Lucknow, 1924. 


- VISHNUSVAMI, BG, (com., based on Jnanesvari), ca, 1320, 
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4.13. Translations into Kanauji 


Ward (op. cit., 1818, pp. 578-82) refers to a translation of the BG 
in the dialect of “ Kunoju”’, which unfortunately could not be traced, 
unless it has been classified as a “Hindi” manuscript or publication, 
The Serampore Mission produced a Bible portion in Kanauji in 1821, 


4.14. Translations into Kumaoni 


4.15. Translations into Nepali 


In the main language of Nepal, native land of Lord Buddha, a large 
number of translations of the BG has been produced. We find also a 
reference to a BG bhasha in Holtzmann and a BG in the Catalogue of 
Sanskrit Mss. (Acc. No. 17304) of the Sanskrit College, Benares. 


As Nagari script is used, we can easily quote BG 1.1 (according to the 
MBbh-version ed. by K. Devi, 1957): 


ot aH-aft geata fat qx 

Tet waste aft faa faa fart 
aa Hae alt qesasy wey 

BT ara Tt aft fru ag aaa 1 


List of Nepali translations: 


1. an., BG, gité-méhatmya bhashanuvada-sahita, Jagannathashtaka-sameta, 
(Jnanasagara Press), Bombay, 1878. 
. an., BG, (tr. and notes), 3 parts, Kalimpong, 1935. 
. ADHIKARI, Komala Natha, SBG, Komalagitanuvada, (Nepali Bhasha 
Prakasini), Kathmandu, (1941), 1942. 
. ADHIKARI, Suvva Narayanadatta, SBG, (with gitamahatmya and 
bhasha-tika), (Jagannath Print. Wks.), Benares, 1923. 
. DEVI, Krishnakumari, ed., MBh Sacitra, (Babi Madhava Prasada 
arma), Benares, 1957. 
a. KOIRALA, D. U., SBG, (Nepali Sahitya Sammelan), Darjeeling, 1934. 
. PUSPARAJA, Kaji, Sri bhagavac-candrika, (com.), Kathmandu, 1959. 
. SIVAPANI, Agnihotra, SBG bhasha-tika, Benares, (1919), 1927, (4th). 
. UPADHYAYA, Pt. Kedaranatha, SBG, (in Nepali verses, and Nepali 
verses tr. into English by Babi Lalita Prasada Verma), (Hitaishi Co.), 
Benares-Calcutta, n.d. See Eng. 259. 
9. UPADHYAYA, Pt. Narendranatha, SBG, (verse tr., with mahatmya, 
ny@sa, dhyana, pradhana-Sabda), (Himalaya Press), Benares, 1920. 
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4.16. Translations into Avadhi 


Avadhi is the language spoken in the historical area of Oudh (North- 
East Uttar Pradesh). Literary texts are available from the 12th century, 
although the greatest poets lived in the 16th century, with Jayasi and 
Tulasidasa. An early versified rendering of the BG has been attributed 
to Tulasiddsa but its authenticity is doubtful (see above, p. 166). _~ 


Though some earlier BG-translations into Avadhi may have entered 


the lists of its sister-language Braj or general Hindi, we can at least refer 
to three recent publications: 


1. ‘ BACCANA ’, Harivamsa Raya, Jana-gita, Delhi, (1958), 1966 (rev.). 

2. MISRA, Dvaraka Prasada, * Gitékanda’ in Krishnayana, (dohas 107ff.), 
1943, 

3. PRAKASA, Vishnu, Gitaébodha (BG chs. 1-3, in verse), (Cikitraka 
Press), Kanpur, 1958. 


From the latter we quote BG 1.1: 


fafa gedat ate AH GAT! At oisad aa ae Gath 
ga aa faft we wag war ate Sfe fafa aft ore 
This can be compared with the popular Jana-gité of Baccana, BG 1.1: 
qHaT, HVAT PSTAT, 
We PCa-Tis4-aaT ATA; 
He Hie Te We AAaTE? 
waa, we Fey, TTATE | 
The philosophical verse BG 2.27 (“ For all things born in truth must 


die, and out of death in truth comes life. Face to face with what must 
be, cease thou from sorrow ”’, in J. Mascaro, 1962) runs: 


Wad AC Wl WANE aTAT, 

aw at waAs safe war) 
yet AC-laT BL ATT, 

ea wat are Hela Br ara 


4.17. A translation into Bhojpuri 


Bhojpuri is a widely spoken language, found in the Gorakhpur and 
Varanasi districts of Uttar Pradesh and in several districts of Western 
and Central Bihar. Formerly, it was written in Kaithi character (see also 
below, Maithili), a script in which Sanskrit manuscripts of the BG have 
also been copied. At least one recent rendering of the BG int 
can be acknowledged, viz. SIMHA RAJADEVA ‘ Kauéal’ 
padyanuvada SBG, Calcutta, 1977. 


oO Bhojpuri 
» Bhojpuri- 
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4.18. Translations into Maithili 


Maithili is the language spoken in the region north of the Ganges 
and east of the Bhojpuri region in the State of Bihar. The Himalayas 
are the northernmost boundary of Mithila, and in medieval times Nepal 
and Mithila were under one ruler. As a result, Maithili acted as a kind 
of ‘ church language ’ in Nepal, and numerous manuscripts with literature 
in Maithili may still be found in collections in Nepal?. 


The name of the language is referred to in the Ain-i-Akbari and was 
called Mithilee or Mythili by the Serampore Missionaries (1816 A.D.)?. 
The earliest work in. which traces of Maithili are found is of the 9th c. 
A.D., and the oldest works written in this language are the songs of the 
Buddhist saints (see below, p. 187, Caryd-padas). According to Jha, 
the language of the songs cannot be defined with certainty as either 
Bengali or Maithili, both on the basis of stress and of morphology’. 
Vidyapati (1360-1448) is the greatest poet of Maithili. 


A poem entitled Mahabharata is ascribed to Krishna-deva, in 1615 
’ A.D.4, It should be noted that in the Maithili-speaking area, four scripts 
are (were) used for writing Maithili, viz. the Tiruhata script (close to 
Bengali), Kaithi (which resembles Gujarati), Devanagari and Bengali. 


The following references to translations were found: 


1. DATTA, Acyutananda, MBA, (adapt.), 1931. 

2. KRISHNA-DEVA, Mahabharata, 1615. 

3. JHA, Mukunda and JHA, Trilocana, BG, (prose tr.), n.d. 
4, JHA, Upendranatha, ‘ Vyasa ’, SBG, (verse tr.), 1965. 

5. MISRA, Jyotishi Baladeva, MBh-siksha, ca. 1940. 


1. “ Attention should be drawn to the work of the Nepal-German Preservation 
Project, run in Nepal by the Deutsche Morgenlandische Gesellschaft (Marburg/ 
Berlin), in collaboration with the Department of Archaeology ‘of His Majesty’s 
Government of Nepal (especially the National Archives of Nepal). Among the 
ca. 24,000 Government Sanskrit Mss. copied on film (since 1970) there are a 
number of Old and Middle Hindi texts (especially Maithili). Information may 
be obtained from Mr G. Meier, Staatsbibliothek Preussischer Kulturbesitz, 
Orientabteilung, Postfach, 1407, 1000 Berlin 30, W. Germany)”. W. M. CALLE- 
WAERT, ‘ Microfilms of Hindi Literature in private Possession ’, in South Asia 
Library Notes and Queries, June 1980, p. 7. 

2. S. JHA, The Formation of the Maithili Language, London, 1958, pp. 3, 2. See 
also J. MISRA, History of Maithili Literature, (Sahitya Ak.), New Delhi, 1976, 
and Hirdnanda JHA, ‘ Gita Paricaya’, in All India Oviental Conference Papers, 
14, vol. 1, pp. 245ff. 

3. S. JHA, op. cit., pp. 33ff. 

4. Ibidem, p. 38. J. MISRA, of. cit., prefers a later date, viz. 1702 A.D. He refers, 
however, to earlier MBh-dramas, e.g. by Narendra Malla of Kathmandu, ca. 1551, 
and Jagajyotir Malla, 


G 
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4.19. Translations into Bengali 


With ca. 45 million speakers in India and another 50 million in 
Bangla Desh, Bengali ranks, numerically, a little behind Japanese and 
German. It is classified in the Eastern group of modern Indo-Aryan 
languages and “with its sisterspeech Assamese, Bengali forms the 
easternmost language in the Indo-European linguistic area, just as the 
Celtic Irish and the Germanic Icelandic are the westernmost ”!, Early 
Bengali developed from ca. 1000 A.D. in the Caryd-padas (see below, 
p. 187). In modern Bengali the classical form is called sa@dhu bhasha 
or chaste language, and colloquial Bengali is known as calita bhasha 
or current language. ‘ Bangla Musulmani’, like the Urdu form of 
Hindustani, borrows many words from Persian and Arabic. 


The Bengali script developed from the northern Gupta-branch of 
the ancient Brahmi script, along the line of the eastern kutila or crooked 
style, and via the proto-Bengali gaudiya form. Sanskrit texts in this 
area have usually been transcribed into this character. For Belvalkar’s 
critical edition of the BG 5 authoritative manuscripts written in Bengali 
character were used, the earliest dated manuscript being only of 1749 
' ALD. 


It should be noted that the bhakti-song Gitagovinda, originally com- 
posed in 24 padas in Apabhramésa Bengali by Jayadeva (12th c. A.D.), 
should not be confused with the Gita ! 


Scholars generally agree that Krittivasé Ojha was probably the first 
translator of the Ramayana into Bengali, around the beginning of the 
15th century*. Due to the identification of Rama with the god Vishnu, 
this book gained great popularity in Bengal, putting the Mahabharata 
in the shade. The Srikrishnabijaya (ca. 1473-80) by Maladhara Basu 
—a free rendering of chapters 10, 11 and 12 of the Bhagavata Purana — 
is the first literary work in Bengali of the Krishnaite movement. It is 
highly surpassed in literary quality by the original composition Sri Krishna 
Kirtana by Baru Candidasa, of the same period’. The Krishnaite bhakti 
movement found its most enthusiastic expression in Caitanya Prabhu, 
born as Bigsvambhar at Nabadipa in 1486. He spent many years at 
Vrindavan and died in Puri (Orissa) in 1535. Due mainly to his influence, 
it is not surprising that the most popular translation of any Sanskrit 
religious work into Bengali is probably the Bhégavata Purana, of which 


1.S. K. CHATTERJEE, .The Origin and Development of the Bengali Language, 
2 vols., London, 1970, p. 1. 

2. D. ZBAVITEL, Bengali Literature, p- 141, in J. GONDA, ed., A History of 
Indian Literature, vol. IX, 3, Wiesbaden, 1976. 

3. Ibidem, p- 148. 
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more than 50 translations have been made. Its popularity is still reflected, 
now on a world-wide scale, in its publication by the Bhaktivedanta 
Book Trust, in 30 volumes. 


“The origin of the first Bengali versions of the Mahabharata js 
probably due to the endeavours of some Muslim rulers who wished to 
continue the tradition of the Pala and Sena kings to have the epic recited 
at their court.”* ‘“‘ The Bengali translation of the MBh was undertaken 
under the order of Nasir Shah of Gaur who ruled from 1285 to 1325, 
and to whom Vidyapati dedicated one of his poems. Similarly, Hussain 
Shah commanded Maladhar Vasu to render the BG into Bengali.”s 
Ramacandra Khan, an administrative officer of Hussain Shah, seems also 
to have written a complete MBh poem in 1532. 


Other MBh renderings in Bengali were produced under lavish court 
patronage®. In the 17th century, the poets Kasirama Dasa, Nandarama 
and Nityananda Ghosha also produced their versions of the MBh. In 
this way the Bengali classic Paéndavijaya was compiled: “‘ The whole poem 
goes by the authorship of Kasirama but is in fact a compilation. 
Kasirama wrote only the first four sections. The next two or three 
sections were written by Nandarama, a nephew of Kasirama. The 
remaining sections are taken from the works of Nityananda Ghosha 
and others.’’? ; 


The Christian Mission Press at Serampore made this oft-recited 
version of the MBh one of its first ambitious publications (1801-2). 


4. Ibidem, p. 146. D. CHANDRA (History of Bengali Language and Literature, 
Calcutta, 1954, p. 193) mentions 31 early writers working on the MBh. 

5. D. P. SINGHAL, of. cit., vol. 2, p. 172. See also Sukumar SEN, History of 
Bengali Literatuve, New Delhi, 1971, p. 75. 

6. Aniruddha tells how he received an order from Sukladhvaja, the younger brother 
of the king: ““He commanded me with great pleasure—‘Do you render 
the Bharata into Paydra verse. In my home there are complete codices of the 
Bharata; you can take them to your home. I give them all to you.’ After 
saying this he ordered pack bullocks and sent the book loads over to me. 
Articles of food he supplied in plenty: he appointed men and maids to serve 
me. And I took this his command on my head, and holding the two feet of 
Krishna close to my heart I now write the lines of verse.’’ Quoted in S. SEN, 
ibidem, p. 109. 

7. Ibidem, p. 122. In the Introduction to the Catalogue of Bengali and Assamese 
Mss. in the India Office Library, London, 1924, the remarks of D. C. Sen 
(Bengali Language and Literature) are quoted: ‘‘ The Bengali recensions as 
compared with the original... appear to be, in many respects, quite different 
poems. One would hardly find in many of these works a score of lines together 
which would conform to the Sanskrit text. The Ramayana and the Maha- 
bharata were, so to speak, reborn in these Bengali recensions, which resembled 
the Sanskrit epic only as the child does its father.’ 
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The first printed book in Bengali (in Roman characters) seems to have 
been a Catechism on the Christian doctrine, written in Dacca in 1734 
and printed in Lisbon (Portugal) in 1743. The first book printed in 
Bengali characters is N. B. Halhed, A Grammar of the Bengali Language 
(Hooghly, 1778). The types were designed by Wilkins. Incidentally, 
the first Sanskrit work ever printed was Ritusamhara (The Seasons) of 
Kalidasa, edited by W. Jones and printed in Bengali characters in 1792. 


We find already in Ward (1818) a reference to “‘ The Muhabharutu 
by Kashee-Dasu ”’; another edition was published by the Serampore 
Mission, in 2 vols., in 18368. Another famous Bengali rendering of the 
MBh, in running prose, was prepared by KaAliprasanna Simha (1845-70). 
The text of the Gita in this rendering appeared also separately and is still 
being reprinted. An earlier reference to a BG rendering “‘ready for 
the press ”’ is found in Primitiae Orientales, College Fort William, Calcutta, 
vol. 3 (1804), p. xxiv: “ Translation of the Bhagwut Geeta from the 
Shanscrit into Bengalee, by Chunder Churun Moonshee”. In 1914 
Vasantaranjana Raya edited a manuscript of 1719-20, having the text 
of a metrical Giténuvada by Anandirama Vidyavagisa. . 


In the beginning of the twentieth century a maximum number of 
BG translations were published. Although the poems of R. Tagore 
(Nobel Prize, 1913) “‘ are soaked with the spirituality of the Gita ’’®, we 
do not have a rendering of the BG by him. Several translations have 
been produced by monks of the Ramakrishna Mission, founded by 
Vivekananda, disciple of Ramakrishna. Calcutta-born Aurobindo pub- 
lished his translation and notes in English (see above, p. 95). The 
Bengali rendering by Svami Bhaktivedinta Prabhupadada has become a 
very popular version and is translated in several languages (see above, 
p. 95). We quote from it the first verse: 


Dhormo-kshetre, Kuru-kshetre hoiya ekotro | 
Juddho-kami mamo putra Pandabo sarbotro II 
Ki korilo, tarpora kahd t6, Senjoyo | 
Dhritorashtro jigyase sandigdho hridayo II 


List of Bengali translations: 


In the impressive list of 284 (of which 53 “ metrical ”!) translations 
of the BG — or in a few exceptional cases of portions of the MBh — 
30 are anonymous, mainly dating from the 19th century. For some 


8. ‘The Muhabharut, translated into Bengalee verse by Kasee Dass, and revised 
and collated with various manuscripts by Joy Gopal Turkulunkar of the 
Government Sungskrit College, Calcutta.’ 

9. A. M. ESNOUL, La BG, p- 12. 
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translations no date of publication was given nor could it be ascertained 
in what year the first edition appeared. Further, 44 translations were 
printed during the 19th century, of which 30 were later than 1880, 
During the 20th century, about 179 translations of the BG into Bengali 
have been printed, the numbers printed each decade being as 
follows: 


1900-1909: 19 1940-1949: 4 
1910-1919: 37 1950-1959: 12 
1920-1929: 51 1960-1969: 17 
1930-1939: 29 1970-1979: 10 


It is noteworthy that 195 (or 80%) had been printed before 1940. 


1. 


— jo 
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an., Mahabharata, ordered by Nasir Shah, early 14th century; see 
above, fin. 5. 


. an., BG, ordered by Hussain Shah; see above, fn. 5. 
. an., BG, manuscript No. 3271 in the Collection of Sanskrit Manu- 


scripts, Asiatic Society of Bengal, vol. 5. 


. an., BG, (text in Bengali script, with rhyme paraphrase), Calcutta, 


1841; 1849. 


. an., BG, (metrical tr.), Calcutta, 1852. 
- an., Gitakalpataru; manuscript, 1776. 


an., BG, Calcutta, 1855. 


. an., BG, with notes, Calcutta, 1885. 

. an., BG, (Bhudhar Chatterji), Calcutta, 1887. 

. an., BG, (Gopalacandra Devasarma), Hugli, 1887. 

. an., BG, (with com. of Ramanuja, Sridhara and Madhusiidana), 


Calcutta, 1889. 


cm an., MBh, (1-7 parvas), 2 vols., (Vangabasi Press), Calcutta, 1890. 


. an., BG, (withsSanskrit paraphrase, Bengali tr. and notes), Calcutta, 


1891 


. an., Gaudiya gitd, (in prose and verse), Calcutta, 1891. 
. an., SBG, Calcutta, 1893. 
- an., SBG, mila evam vanganuvada, (Vangabasi Steam Machine Press), 


Calcutta, 1895. 


. an., BG, Calcutta, 1898. 
- an., SBG, (with Samanvaya bhashya), (Vidyaratna Press), Calcutta, 
) 


18. 


1899, 
an., BG, Calcutta, 1901. 


18a. an., MBh, (under auspices of Mahatabcand, Maharaja of Burdwan), 


19, 
20. 


21. 
22. 


23, 
24. 


(Vangabasi Press), Calcutta, 1902; 1907. 

an., Gité-rasdmrita, (verse tr.), Boalia, 1913. wh 
an., BG, (with Sanskrit paraphrase and Bengali tr.), (Arya Mission 
Institute), Calcutta, 1921 (25th). 

an., SBG vanganuvada sameta, (Indian Press), Calcutta, 1923 (25th). 
an., Sri SBG, (sarala o pranjala vanganuvada sameta miila o gita 
mahatmya sampirna), (N.M. Press), Dacca, 1923. 

an., BG, (with Sanskrit paraphrase, Bengali tr. and notes), (Adhara- 
candra Cakravartti), Calcutta, 1923. 

an., BG, (with Sanskrit paraphrase and Bengali tr.), Calcutta, 1928. 


ue 
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- an., SBG banganuvada, (with text, padaccheda, anvaya, simple tr. 


and notes according to the Hindi edition), (Gita-Press), Gorakhpur, 
1930’s, 538 pp. 


. an., BG, (with com.), 2 vols., (Gita-pracdra-sampradaya), Calcutta, 


1947-49, 


. a a (with com. “ based on psychology and reason ”), Calcutta, 


- an., BG, (with Saktivada-bhashya), (Gaudiya Saktivida Matha), 


Calcutta, 1959. 


. an., Gita sacitra. See Hin. 19. : 
. ADHIKARI, Pancanana, BG, (metrical tr.), Benares, 1910. 
. ANIRUDDHA, MBA, (story, sponsored by Sukladhvaja), 17th 


cent. 


. APURVANANDA, Svami, BG, (Ramakrishna Mission), Barasat, 


1973. 


. BANDYOPADHYAYA, see VANDYOPADHYAYA. 
- BANERJI, Probodhkumar, Japasa-gitamrita, (Japasa), Calcutta, 


1961. 


. BASAKA, Vaishnavacarana, BG, (with Sanskrit paraphrase and 


Bengali tr. and Tattva-jnénopadesa com.), (M. Vedantavagisa), 
Calcutta, 1911 (5th). : 


. BASU, Bani and GUPTA, Kajal Sen, BG, (with Yatindra Ramanuja’s 


com.). See present list No. 179. 


. BASU, Dvijendranatha, SBG, (amitrékshara chande padyanuvéda), 


Ranchi, 1965. 


. BASU, Rajasekhara, SBG, (with Introd.), (M. Sarkar & Sons), 


Calcutta, 1961. Also MBh-katha, 1974. 


—. BASU, see VASU. 
38a. BEDANANDA, Svami, BG, (with Gurmukhi com.), (Bharata 


39. 
. BHAKTISUDHARAKA, Narayanadasa, BG, (with Sridhari com.), 


Sevasrama Sangha), Calcutta, 1976. 
BHAKTIVINODA, Sri Caitanya Sikshamritam, (Notes on V. Cakra- 
vartti’s BG-com.), Calcutta, 1926 (3rd). See Tel. 33. 


1940. 


. BHAKTIVEDANTA, see Prabhupdada. 
. BHATTA, Gaurigankara Sarman Tarkavagisa, BG, Calcutta, 1835; 


see also TARKAVAGISA, G. 


. BHATTACARYA, Amaracandra, BG, (tr. and com. from 2: 11), 


Calcutta, 1951. 


. BHATTACARYA, Amilyadhana, BG, (chs. 1-9, tr. and com.), 


Calcutta, 1932. 


. BHATTACARYA, Agutosha, BG, Calcutta, 1934 (8th). 
. BHATTACARYA, Bhuvanamohana, BG, (métrical tr.), Benares, 


1927 (2nd). 


. BHATTACARYA, GaneSacandra, BG, (metrical tr.), Jessore, 1936. 


BHATTACARYA, Gurunatha, BG, (com.), 1921. 


. BHATTACARYA, Haralala, Sahaja gité-paricaya, (text in Bengali 


script and verse com.), (Srilekha Sengupta), Calcutta, 1972. 


. BHATTACARYA, . Haridasa, Siddhantavagisa, MBh, (with Nila- 


kantha’s com. and own Sanskrit com.: Bharata-kaumudi, and Bengali 
tr.), Calcutta, 1929-31. 


. BHATTACARYA, Kaliprasanna, BG, (with Sridhari com.), Calcutta, 


189], 
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Sl. 
See 


a3: 


54. 


55: 
56. 
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BHATTACARYA, Pancanana, BG, (Vangabasi Electr. Machine 
Press), Calcutta, 1915; also with notes, Calcutta, 1941 (32nd ed.). 
BHATTACARYA, Prasannakumara Sastri, SBG, (mala, sarala 
anvaya, visada vanganuvada o vistrita tippani sahita), (Sastrapracara 
Press), Calcutta, 1909 (10th). 

BHATTACARYA, Upendranatha, SBG-upanishat, (tr. and com. 
based on Sridhari with Preface and 2 articles; revised and enlarged 
by Asokanatha Sastri, Vedantatirtha), Calcutta, 1945. 
BHUMYA-DASA, Sri Kshirodandrayana, SBG-opanishad, Sri Krishna- 
bhavint vanga-bhasha-tika sameta (ch. 1), (Luna Press), Calcutta, 
1924; (chs. 2-3) (Ananda Press), Calcutta, 1925-26... .5 (chs. 7-12), 
1953 


BRAHMACARI, Krishnadhana, Gité-mangalam, Calcutta, 1892. 
BRAHMACARI, Saccidananda Bala, SBG, (prathama-prasthana- 
karma-mimamsa_ svayam-praka@Sa-bhashya sameta), (Metcalfe Press), 
Calcutta, 1916-17. 


56a. BRAHMACARI, Sisirakumara, SBG, (with com.), (V. V. Datta), 


62. 
63. 


Calcutta, 1960. 


. BRAHMACARI, Uttamananda, BG, (com.), 1927. 
. BRAHMACARI, Vidyavagiga, BG, (verse com.), Calcutta, 1902. 
. CAKRAVARTI, Amritalala, BG, (Nanda Granthamala, 1), Calcutta, 


1925. 


- CAKRAVARTI, Mahendranatha, BG, (metrical tr.), Rajpur, 1895. 
- CAKRAVARTI, Nakulacandra, Gita-rasdmrita, (arthat mila evam 


kathina-kathina sabdera artha 0 mahatmya saha ati sarala payara 
chande racita), (Metcalfe Pr. Wks.), Calcutta, 1913 (2nd); see above, 
39 


; CAKRAVARTI, Nisikanta, MBh, (retold, in verse), Calcutta, 


1925. 

CAKRAVARTI, Pancanana, BG, (with com. of Sankara and Sri- 
dhara), Dacca, 1898. 

CAKRAVARTI, Praphullakumara, BG, (with com. of Sridhara, 
Anandagiri, Sankara), Calcutta, 1923. 


63a. CAKRAVARTI, Rajakumara, MBA, (in simple prose), (Ashutosh 


- 69. 


Libr.), Calcutta, 1914. 


- CAKRAVARTI, Sacindra Kumara, Mahabharatiyakathi, Kaurava 


o Pandava, Calcutta, 1964. 


- CAKRAVARTI, Trailokhyanatha, Gitéra svarajya, (arthat vang- 


anuvada sameta BG), (India Press), Dacca, 1929. 


- CAKRAVARTI, Trilocana, MBh, 19th cent.? 

- CANDRA, Dvijakavi, MBh, 18th cent.? 

‘ CATTOPADHYAYA, see also CHATTERJI. 

. CATTOPADHYAYA, Amilapada, SBG, (with com.), Calcutta, 


1964 (2nd). Also metrical tr. with exposition, Calcutta, 1936. 


- CATTOPADHYAYA, Avanibhiishana, BG, (with com.), (Vidyodaya 


Libr.) Calcutta, 1952. 


- CATTOPADHYAYA, Bankima Candra, BG, (with com.), Calcutta 


(1886), 1906; see also CHATTERII, B. C.; (incomplete: chs. 1-4, 
followed by remaining tr. from KAliprasanna Simha’s MBh, Calcutta, 
1902; also edited by Brajendranath Bandopadhyaya and Sajanikanta 
Dasa, Bangiya Sahitya Parishad), Calcutta, 1970. 
CATTOPADHYAYA, Bhitanatha, “Saptatirtha”’, SBG, (with Madhu- 
Stidana’s com.), (Krishna Bros.), Calcutta, 1939, 1284 pp. 
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. CATTOPADHYAYA, Candrakumara Devagarma, SBG va adhyatma- 


vijnana, vanga-bhasha vyakhya sameta, (Hitaishi Press), Calcutta, 1919. 


. CATTOPADHYAYA, Gurudasa, BG, (with exposition), Calcutta, 


1930. 


. CATTOPADHYAYA, Kalicarana, see CHATTERIJI, K. 
. CATTOPADHYAYA, Lakshminarayana, SBG, (with com.), (Pra- 


dipika), Calcutta, 1965 (2nd). 


. CATTOPADHYAYA, Satiranjana, BG, (with com.), [ampur-Burd- 


wan, 1951. 


. CATTOPADHYAYA, Surendranatha, Madhumayi Gita, (metrical 


tr.), Santragachi, 1930 (2nd). 


. CATTOPADHYAYA, Vijayakrishna, Upanishad-rahasya ya gitar- 


yogika vyakhya, (BG, ch. 5), (Karmayoga Press), Howrah, 1911. 


. CATTOPADHYAYA, Vinayabhiishana, see CHATTERJI, V. 
. CAUDHURI, Bhujangadhara Raya, Gitd-kavya, (free metrical tr.; 


Foreword by Hirendranatha Datta), Basirhat, 1939. 


. CAUDHURI, Harendranatha, SBG, 2 vols., (Munsi House), Bara- 


nagar, 1962-64. 


. CAUDHURI, Virendranatha Simha, Cheleder gité, (for children, 


in simple Bengali), Dacca, 1921. 


. CAUDHURI, Yatindra Vimala, Sri SBG, (with Introd. essays, 


synopsis of com. and tr.), (Pracyavani Gaveshana Granthamala), 
Calcutta, 1952. 


. CAUDHURI, Yogendralala, Gitd-lahari, (metrical tr. set to tunes), 


Calcutta, 1911. 


. CHATTERSJI, Bankim Chandra, Dharmatattva, (tr. into English 


by M. Ghosh with sections on BG). 


. CHATTERJI, Kalicaran, Canda(si) Git#, (tr. and com.), Deoghar, 
83. 


1958. 


CHATTERJI, Vinaybhushan, WNityapathya BG, (Bengal Publ.), 
Calcutta, 1961. 


83a. DARSANACARYA, Carukrishna, SBG, (verse tr.), (Sastraparishad), 


84. 


Calcutta, 1959. 
DASA, Aéutosha, Gita-madhukari, (text with anvaya, anuvada, tiké, 
and Sridhara’s com.), (Fine Art Printing Press), Calcutta, 1920 (2nd 
rev. and enl.). 


. DASA, Bhrigurama, Bharata, 18th cent.? Also Nemai Dasa and 
85. 


Vallabha Dasa. 

DASA, (Deva), Kasirama, The Muhabharut, translated into Bengali 
verse by Kasee Das and revised by Joy Gopal Turkulunkar, 2 vols., 
(Serampore Press), Calcutta, (1802), 1836; (orig. composed about 
1578 or 1608). See also NANDARAMA and below, p. 185*. 


. DASA, Paramesvara, “ Kavindra ”, MBh, (or Pandava Vijaya, accord- 


ing to Jaimini’s Bharata; under Paragal Khan of Chittagong), 
15th-16th cent. 


. DASA, Rajendra, ‘“‘ Mahakavi”, Sanjaya MBh, ca. 1714. 

. DASA, Sadhucarana, see MUKHOPADHYAYA, Damodara. 

. DASA, Vasantakumara, Gita o gitartha bodhini, Calcutta, 1975. 

- DASA, Yatramohana, BG, (Sanskrit paraphrase and Bengali tr. 


with esoteric explanation), Chittagong, 1910; also SBG, (mila, vanga- 
nuvada, adhyatmika vyakhya, gita-mahatmya, yoga va karma-bhakti- 
Jnana ci trisamanvaya, shatcakrera pratimartti o sankshepa-vyakhya 
sahita), (Bharata Mihira Press), Calcutta, 1910, 1912, 
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91. DASAGUPTA, Satigacandra, M. K. Gandhi’s Andsaktiyoga, (Khadi- 
pratishthana), Calcutta, (1930), 1931. 

92. DATTA, Kedaranatha, Rasikaranjana nama, BG, 1885; also with 
V. Cakravartti’s com., Calcutta, 1886. 

93. DATTA, RameSgacandra, Hindisastra, (with BG in vol. 2), 1897, 

94. DE, “ Brothers ’’, BG, (metrical tr.), Calcutta, 1901. 

95. DE, Harisankara, Punya gita, (metrical tr.), (M. Smritiratna), Bara- 
nagar, 1925. 

96. DE, Nitdicarana, Sarala padya gita, Calcutta, 1937. 

97. DEVASARMA, Damodara, Gitabodha-vivardhini, 3 vols., (Metcalfe 
Press), Calcutta, 1904-9. . 

98. DEVASARMA, Gopalacandra, BG, (chs. 1-8), Calcutta, 1885, 

99. DEVASARMA, Rangalala, BG, (chs. 1-2, with com.), Santospur, 
1924. 

100. DEVI, Saivalini, Gitakavya, (metrical tr.), Calcutta, 1901. 

101. DEVI, Suradhuni, SBG, (with Sanskrit commentaries in tr.), Deogarh 
(1939), 1955 (4th). 

102. DEVI, Vasantakumari, BG, (metrical tr.), Benares, 1919. 

103.. GANGOPADHYAYA, Kshirodacandra, BG, (metrical tr.), Calcutta, 
1922. 

104. GAURISANKARA, BG, (with Sridhari), Calcutta, 1871. 

—. GHOSHA, Aravinda, see RAYA, Anilavarana. . 

105. GHOSHA, Haricarana, Janabhanasera drishtine SBG, (Calcutta 

Univ.), 1974. 

106-7. GHOSHA, ISanacandra and GHOSHA, Yatindranatha, BG, 
(with com.), Chunchura, 1913. Also Adhya&tmika Gita, (chs. 1-15), 
Calcutta, 1922. 

108. GHOSHA, Jagadiga-candra, BG, (with Gitérthadipika com.), Calcutta 
(1925), 1957 (7th). 

109. GHOSHA, Kunjavihari Dasa, BG, (easy prose tr.), Calcutta, 1892. 

110. GHOSHA, Madana-mohana, BG, (metrical tr.), Calcutta, 1899. 

111. GHOSHA, Narayana-candra, BG, (metrical tr.), Calcutta, 1927. 

112. GHOSHA, (Dasa) Nityananda, MBh, and 17th cent (see p. 174). 

113. GHOSHA, Pritikumara, Saralagita, (P. K. Ghosh & Co.), Calcutta, 
(1961), 1965 (rev.). 

114. GHOSHA, Rajendranatha, SBG, (mila, anvaya-mukha-aksharartha 
0 vangabhasha payarachande bhashyadira tatparya evam darganika 
vyakhya@ samvalita), (Sripati Press), Calcutta, 1924. 

115. Oude Tarkagopala, BG, (ch. 11, metrical tr.), Contai, 1921 

nd). 

—. GHOSHA, Yatindranatha, see GHOSHA, Isanacandra. 

116. GHOSHALA, Mahendranatha, BG, (com. on Sridhari), (V. De Co.), 
Calcutta; 1885, 

117-18. “ GITADHYAYI”, Vyomabrahma, Gita, (Sankara, Sridhara 
evam Tiriya Svamir vyakhyar saramsa samanvita), (G. Chatterjee), 
Calcutta, 1928; (City Book Soc.), Calcutta, 1956 (6th), 559 pp. Also 
BG, (with notes), Jadababati, 1925. 

119. GOSVAMI, Bhaktiviveka Bharati, BG, (with Vigvanatha Cakravartti’s 
com., chs. 1-2: 16), (Gaudiya Mission), Calcutta, 1951. 

120. GOSVAMI, Biharilala, Gitabindu, (metrical tr.), (Chandovinoda 
Ser., 3, Impressio), Calcutta, (1913), 1968. 


121. GOSVAMI, Giridhara, BG, (ch. 12, with Sridhari), Nawadwip, 


137. 


139. 
140. 


141. 


142. 
143. 
144, 
145. 
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GOSVAMI, Haridasa, BG, Calcutta, 1926. 


123. GOSVAMI, Jagaccandra, BG, (verse paraphrase), Calcutta, 1911. 
124-25. GOSVAMI, Krishnagopala, Gité Madhukari, (metrical tr.), 


126. 
127. 
128. 


129, 
130. 
131. 


Calcutta, (1916), 1926. Also Gitamrita-rasa, (with Introd. by Satisa- 
candra Vidyabhishana), Akyab, 1911. 

GOSVAMI, Nilakanta, BG, (with Sridhari, part 1), Calcutta, 1932. 

GOSVAMI, Pranakisora, Jnanesvari, (V. Gosvami), Howrah, 1962. 

GOSVAMI, Prasadadasa, SBG, (mala, anvaya, sandhi-viccheda, 
Sabdartha, adhydtmika vyakhya, banganuvada, bhavartha o gitokta- 
upadeserasara marma), (The Emerald Pr. W.), Calcutta, (1893), 
1913-14. 

GOSVAMI, Syamalala Siddhantavacaspati, Anvaya-bodhini SBG, 
(Vani Press), Calcutta, 1908-9; also BG, with notes, Calcutta, 1901. 
GUPTA, Kajal Sen, see BASU, Bani. 

GUPTA, Kamakhyaprasada Sen, Gitd-chéya samanvita BG, (Vanika- 
yantra Press), Calcutta, 1908. 

HARIDASA, Gitartha-sandipani, (metrical tr. with notes), Susang, 


1900. : 
132-33. JAGADISVARANANDA, Svami, SBG, (text, tr. and notes), 


134. 
135. 


(Svami Jagadananda, ed., Udbodan Kavyalaya), Calcutta, (1939), 1974. 
Also SBG, (with Sridhara’s com.), 3 vols., (Sri Ramakrishnadhar- 
macakra), Belur, 1963. 

JAGANMOHANA, Tarkalankara, MBh, (sel.), 1862. 


JARKASIDDHANTA, Haridasa, SBG, (Rajkamal Bhavan), Calcutta, 
1964. 


—. KASIDASA, see DASA, Kasirama. 


. KASIRAMA, see DASA, Kasirama. 


. KAVYARATNA, Anantahari, see VIDYABHUSHANA, Kali- 


136. 


137, 
138. 
139, 
140. 
141. 
142. 
143. 
144, 
145. 


mohana. 

KAVYATIRTHA, Prasanna Kumara, BG, (verse tr.), 1925: re- 
edited by Vibhitibhishana Bhattacarya, (General Libr.), Calcutta, 
1963. 

KAVYATIRTHA, Ramesga Candra and “MUKERJI”, Radha 
Kisora, SBG, (select.), (Metropolitan Press), Calcutta, 1926. 
KAVYATIRTHA, Tarakanta, SBG, (mala o amitraksharacchande 
vanganuvada ekatra), (India Directory Press), Calcutta, (1925), 1926. 
KAVYATIRTHA, Vamacarana, Gitagitikusumanjali, (songs on chs. 
11-12), Gopalnagar, 1916. . 
KAVYAVISARADA, Tarapada, SBG, vanga-bhashé marmanuvada 
mahdakavya-gita, (Ramakrishna Pr. Wks.), Khalispur-Benares, 1924-25, 
KHANA, Ramacandra, MBA, ca. 1532. 


. KUMARA, Taradpada, see PALA, A. 


LALAVANI, Kasturacanda, SBG, (verse tr.), (Prajnanam), Calcutta, 
1963. . 

MAHODAYA, Krishnananda, BG-bhéshya, (Sankara’s com.), 
Calcutta, 1918-19. 

MAJUOMADARA, Pramathanatha, Bhé@rata Savitri, (MBh abr.), 
Calcutta, 1926. 

MAJOMADARA, Ramadayala, SBG, (séra-sangraha Samskrita 
bhashya, anvaya, vangénuvéda evam prasnottaracchale Sastra-samanvaye 
lakshya rakhiya pratislokera tatparyabodha-prayasa), 3 vols., (Metcalfe 
Press), Calcutta, 1911-14; Uttsava Karyalaya, Calcutta, 1913-16 
1600 pp. ; 
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. MAJOUMADARA, Subodhacandra, SBG, (metrical tr.), (B.P.M.’s 


Press), Calcutta, (1925), 1926-27. 


. MAJUMADARA, Vamacarana, BG, (com.), ca. 1925. 
. MAJOMADARA, Vijayaratna, MBh (retold), (Sisir Publ.), Calcutta, 


1924. 


. MANDALA, Vipinavihari, Véngala gité o anugitéa, Calcutta, 


1927. 


. MISRA, Adya Prasada, see Hin. 140. . 
. MISRA, Hitulala, BG, (com. of Sankara, Anandagiri, Sridhara and 


own Bengali com.), Calcutta, 1853-58; 1873; 1882. 


. MITRA, Saradindu, BG, (metrical tr.), Barisal, 1897. 
. MITRA, Satyacarana, Gitémahatmya, Calcutta, 1891. 
. MITRA, Sisir Kumar, BG, (ch. 11 with com. of Sankara, Sridhara 


and Besant’s English tr.), Calcutta, 1929. 


. MITRA-VARMA, Khagendranarayana, Gité-manjari, (metrical tr.), 


Calcutta, 1936. 


. “ MUKERJI”’, Radha Kigora, see KAVYATIRTHA, R. C. 
. MUKHOPADHYAYA, Avinasacandra, BG, Calcutta, 1921. 
. MUKHOPADHYAYA, Damodara, “ Vidyananda”, SBG, (with 


com. of Sankara, Ramanuja, Hanuman, Baladeva, Vidyabhtshana, 
Anandagiri, Sridhara, Madhusidana, Nilakantha, V. Cakravartti, 
Yamuna, and own Sanskrit Gita@bodhavivardhini and Bengali Gitartha- 
sara-dipika@, with the help of Sadhucarana Dasa), 3 vols., Calcutta, 
1904-8; 1923; (shorter ed. in 1897-1905). 


155a. MUKHOPADHYAYA, Hemacandra, Kurukshetre vankshidhvani, 


156. 


1357. 
158. 


159; 


160. 
161. 


(prose), Calcutta, 1951. 

MUKHOPADHYAYA, Jnadnendranatha, SBG, (mila, anvaya, vanga- 
nuvada evam yoga-sastriya adhydtmika-vyakhya sameta), (Pranavas- 
rama), Benares, (1910), 1911-12. 

MUKHOPADHYAYA, Keéisvara, Bhagavad-mahatmya, (metric tr.), 
Calcutta, 1911. 

MUKHOPADHYAYA, Kuméaranatha, SBG, (guru-kripa-tika 
samyukta; and metrical tr.), (Samskrita Press), Burdwan-Calcutta, 
(1898), 1914 (9th). 

MUKHOPADHYAYA, Nilakamala (Pranavananda Svami), Pranava 
ae (Sanskrit paraphrase, tr. and esoteric exposition), Calcutta, 


WUKHOPADHYAYA, Prabodhacandra, BG, (with com.), Burdwan, 
MUKHOPADHYAYA, Sivacandra, BG, (ch. 2 with allegorical 
explanation), Naihati, 1924. 


162-63. MUKHOPADHYAYA, Sivaprasanna, (Shiboprasanna), SBG, A 


164. 
165. 


166. 
167. 


Treatise on Yoga Philosophy of the Aryans, (with explanation in 
Bengali and English, chs. 1, 4 and 6), (Lakshminarayana Press), 
Calcutta, 1915. Also SBG o tattva-darsana, (chs. 2, 3, 5), (Lakshmi- 
narayana Press), Calcutta, 1916-17. 

MUKHOPADHYAYA, Vasanta-Indu, T. attvapraka@éa, (with the help 
of Karunanidhana Vandyopadhyaya), Calcutta, 1949. 

MUNSI (MOONSHEE, Chunder Churun), BG, (mentioned in 
Primitiae Orientales, 3 (1804). 

NAGENDRANATHA, BG, (with com.), 1923. 

NANDARAMA, (Dasa), MBh, (parvas 5, 6, (7), completing Kaéi- 
Tama Dasa’s version), 17th Cent.; see Ben. 85. 


i 
j 


168. 
169. 
170. 
171. 
172. 
173. 
174. 
bar PARAMESVARA, see DASA, Parameésvara. 
176. 


177. 
178. 


179. 


180. 
181. 
182. 
183. 


184. 


186. 
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OMKARANATHA, Sitadramadasa, SBG, acc. to Sridhara’s com., 
(Pub. Aryasastra); see Hin. 272. 

oe Anukilacandra and KUMARA, Tarapada, BG, Calcutta, 
PALA, Candicarana, Grihasthera Sadhand, (selections from the Gita), 
Calcutta, 1931. 

PALA, Vidhubhishana, Gitamrita, (metrical tr.), Calcutta, 1941. 
PANDEYA, Baladevaprasada, BG, (with exposition), Puri, 1931. 
PANDITA, Herambanatha, Gitédharma, (metr. tr. and com.), 
Darjeeling, 1921. 

PANDITA, Vijaya, MBh, (metrical version), (publ. with notes by 
Vangiya Sahitya Parishad), Calcutta, 1899. 


PATRA, Duryodhana, ed., SBG, (Vanganuvada-sameta, janaika 
andha kartrika padyanuvadita, tr. by an anonymous blind poet), 
(Queen Press and Ekami Pr. Press), Calcutta, 1906. 
PRABHUPADA, A. C. Bhaktivedanta Svami, Gitorgaén, (metrical 
tr.), (Nalanda Press), Calcutta, (1970), 1977. 

PRANESAKUMARA, BG, (with Sridhari), Calcutta, 1924. 
ans Mahimacandra, BG, (with com.), Calcutta 
RAMANUJADASA, Yatindra, SBG, (with Ramdanuja’s com.), 
(Sri Balarama Dharmasopana), Khardak— 24 Parganas, (1954), 
1961; see Eng. 49. / 
RAMESVARANANDI, MBA, (portions), Ms., 18th cent. 
RATIRAMA, BG, Ms., ca. 1787. 

RAYA, Amalakumara, BG, (Ranjan Publ. H.), Calcutta, 1951. 
RAYA, Anilavarana, ed., BG, (Sanskrit text and paraphrase, Bengali 
ae exposition, based on Aravinda Ghosha’s Essays), Calcutta, 
1936. 

a Gaurogovinda, BG, (with Samanvayabhashya), Calcutta, 
1899.. 


—. RAYA, Kumiararanjana, see RAYA, Saradaranjana. 
185. 


RAYA, Matilala, SBG, (with com., introd. by Bankim Chandra Sen), 
(Prabartak Publ.), Calcutta, 1961. 
RAYA, Phanindranatha, BG, (metrical tr.), Calcutta, 1939. 


186a. RAYA, Pratapacandra, MBh, (Bharat Press), 8 vols., Calcutta, 


187. 


1879-80 (3rd ed.). 

RAYA, Sdradaranjana and RAYA, Kumararanjana, BG, (ch. 11, 
with English introd., English and Bengali tr., explanation and notes), 
Calcutta, 1959 (3rd). 


. RAYA, Srisacandra, BG, (tr. and com. in the light of Sridhari), 1935. 
. RAYA, Vasantaranjana, see VIDYAVAGISA, A. 

. SANJAYA, see DASA, Rajendra. 

_ “(SRI) SANTOSHA”, BG, (with com.), (Inst. of Nat. Cult), 


Calcutta, 1973. 


. SANYALA, Nandagopala, BG, (with exposition), 3 vols., Calcutta, 
191. 
192. 


(1931), 1941. 

SAPTE, Apirnananda Svami, BG, (Ramakrishna-Sivananda Asram) 
Barasat, 1973. . 
SARADANANDA, Svami, see Hin. 96. 


192a. SARAKARA, Ajaracandra, Gitésadhdarani, (Vasudhara), Calcutta, 


1960. 
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193. SARAKARA, Bhitanatha, BG o gitajijnaésa, Calcutta, 1974. 

194. SARAKARA, Upendranatha, SBG, (mila, tippani, Gita-mahatmya o 
padyanuvada), (Gupta Press), Calcutta, 1909. 

195. SARAKARA, 1 Viharilala, BG, (with Sridhari com.), Calcutta, 
1913. 

196. SARANAKAVI, MBh, Ms., early 19th cent. 

197. SARKAR, Kaliprasanna, SBG or the Song Celestial, (with text, 
English and Bengali tr., Sridhari com., and copious footnotes in 
English and Bengali on chs. 1-6), 3 vols., Comilla-Faridpur, 1894- 
1901; see below, Eng. 215. Also a MBA, (retold, in verse), Calcutta, 


1902. 

197a. SARMA, Haridasadeva, SBG, (verse tr. and com.), (Dvijendra- 
kumara_ Naga), Calcutta, 1963 (24 + 556 pp.). | 

198. SARMA, Mathuranatha, BG, Calcutta, 1867. 

199. SARMA, Ramakrishna, BG, (with Gitasahacari exposition), Calcutta, 
1930. 

200. SARMA, Vildsacandra Raya, BG, (verse: tr.), 1926. 

201. SARMA, Yadunatha Ramanuja, BG, (with prose and verse tr.), 
Calcutta, 1937. | 

202. SARVAVIDYA, Jagaccandra Gosvami, Gitamrita-rasa, (sarala padya- 
vyakhya, with introd. by Satisacandra Vidyabhiishana), (Loka-natha 
Press), Calcutta, 1911-12. 

—. SASTHIVARA, Bhérata, 18th cent.? 

—. SASTRI, Asokanatha, Vedantatirtha, see BHATTACARYA, U. 

203. SASTRI, Lakshmana, SBG, (mila, anvaya, gitamahatmya, visuddha 
vanganuvada o tippani prabhriti samvalita), (Kalika Press), Calcutta, 
1918. 


204. SASTRI (Dravina), Lakshmana, BG, (with com.), 1922. 

205. SASTRI, Prasannakumara, BG, (with text-analysis and notes), 
Calcutta, 1896. 

—. SEN, see SENA. 

206. SENA, Atulacandra, SBG, (Atulacandra Smaraka Samiti), Calcutta, 
(1936), 1970. 

207. ge Giriscandra, Jndanesvari, (Sahitya Akademi), New Delhi, 

208. SENA, Jnanendramohana, Gitétattvasamaharah, (re-arranged slokas 
with tr. and com.), Calcutta, 1922. 

209. SENA, Navinacandra, SBG, (metrical tr.), (Bharata Mihira Press), 
Calcutta, (1894), 1912-13 (3rd). 

210. SENA, Yatindramohana, BG, (metrical tr.), Calcutta, 1917. 

211. SENA, Yatindranatha, Sisugita, n.d. 

212. SENAGUPTA, Pratapacandra, BG, (verse com. or Gitachayé), 
Calcutta, 1908. 

213, SENAGUPTA, Sudhiracandra, Sacitra kalpataru SBG, (metrical tr., 
with illustrations), Calcutta, 1955. 

214. SETHA, RadheSacandra, Gitakaumudi, (metr. tr.), Maldah, 1897. 

215. SIDDHANTAVAGISA, H. S., MBh, Calcutta, 1931. 

216. SILA, Hrishikesa, Gita@ra-bhakti-vyakhya, (based on V. Cakravartti’s 

__ com.), Calcutta, 1939. 

217. SILA, Hemendrakumara, BG, n.d. 

218. SILA, Narendrakumara, Gitd-ratna, (metrical tr.), Calcutta, 1915. 

219. SIMHA, Hariscandra, Gitatattve Sriramakrishna, 2 vols., (Rama- 
krishna Mandir Prakagak), Calcutta, 1964. 
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220. SIMHA, Kailasacandra, BG, (with com. of Sankara, Anandagiri, 
ridhara, and own com.), Calcutta, 1884-86. 

221-22. SIMHA, Kaliprasanna, MBh, (prose tr.), Calcutta, 1890, (tr. in 
1845-70)*. Also Sacitra SBG (Vanganuvada Sameta), (Haridasa- 
sadana Publ.), Calcutta, 1904; also a commentary on the Gita, 1911; 
also Gita, (Srijani), Calcutta, 1967. 

223. SIMHA, Manmatha Natha, BG, (verse tr.), 1922. 

224. SIMHA, Sivendra Narayana, BG, (ch. 1, in metrical tr.), 1927. 

225. SIMHA, Vrajagopala, SBG, (mila sloka, avikala vanganuvada), 
(Victoria Press), Calcutta, 1905. 

226. SISIRAKUMARA, Brahmacari, SBG, (B. & B. Datta), Calcutta, 
1960. 

227. SMRITITIRTHA, Krishnacandra, BG, (with com. on Madhustidani), 
Calcutta, (1921), 1923. 

228. SRISHTIDHARA, MBh-tippani, Ms., 16th cent. 

229. SUDHAKARA, Kumaranatha, BG, (verse tr.), n.d. 

230. SUKLA, Jagannatha, BG, (with com. of Sankara, Anandagiri, 
Sridhara and own com.), Calcutta, (1853), 1884 (5th). 

231. SVAMI, Krishnananda, SBG, (with com. of Sankara, Sridhara, and 
own Gitarthasandipani com.), (Harimandir Trust), Calcutta, (1907), 
1970 (10th). 

232. SVAMI, Premesananda, Gitdasdrasangraha, (tr. and com.), (R. K. M. 
Saradapitha), Howrah, 1974, 

233. SVAMI, Satyananda, BG, (selections), Calcutta, 1927. 

234. SVAMI, Uttamananda, BG, (with notes), Calcutta, 1915. 

235. SYAMACARANA, “ Kaviratna”, Gité-ratnamrita, (metrical tr.), 
Calcutta, 1927. . 

236. TARKABHUSHANA, Pramathanatha, BG, (with Sankara’s com.), 
Calcutta, 1902; (with Anandagiri’s com.), Calcutta, 1913; (with 
4 commentaries), Calcutta, 1924, 1025 pp. ; 

237. TARKALANKARA, Jaganmohana, MBA, 1862. - 

—. TARKALANKARA (TURKULUNKAR, Joy Gopal), see DASA, 
Kasi. 

238. TARKACUDAMANI, Madhavacandra, BG, (with com. of Sankara, 
Sridhara, and own com.), Dacca, 1885-86; (also with Madhusiidana’s 
com.), Calcutta, 1886, 1908. 


* Although the version of the MBh by the 17th c. poet Kasirdma Dasa was and 
is almost universally current throughout the Bengali-speaking areas, the Tatt- 
vabodhini Patriké commissioned a prose translation of the MBh. This work was 
started in 1839. 

Das remarks: ‘“‘It was commenced by Vidyasagar and later Kaliprasanna 
Simha made a fresh translation, with the help of pandits. This was possikly the 
first time pandits were employed on a translation from Sanskrit to Bengali. 
The translation of the MBh was an important event in the history of Bengali 
prose and it remains a standard work in Bengali.” 

S. K. DAS, Early Bengali Prose (Carey to Vidyasagar), (Bookland Priv. Ltd.), 
Calcutta, 1966, p. 209. 

Early reprints of this MBh came out from Calcutta, 1899-1902; 1900-1902; 
1903; 1907; 1909; 1910; 1913-16; 1914 (synopsis by Haripada Ghosha): 1924... 
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247a. 
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TARKACUDAMANI, Sagadhara, BG, (with Sankara’s com.), 

Calcutta, 1887; (also with Sanskrit gloss Saralartha-prabodhini of 

Prasannakumara Sastri), Calcutta, 1912. 

TARKARATNA, Mathuranatha, BG, (with com. of Sankara, 

Sridhara, Ramanuja, Madhusiidana and own com.), Calcutta, 1881, 

1887. 

TARKARATNA, Pancanana, BG, (with notes), Calcutta, (1896), 

1923. 

TARKATIRTHA, Parvaticarana, BG, (with com.), 1911; (also with 

Sridhari), Calcutta, 1921. 

TARKAVAGISA, Gaurisankara, BG, (with Sridhari), Calcutta, 1852: 

see also, BHATTA, G. 

TATTIVANIDHI, Vipranarayana, BG, (selections in metrical tr.), 

1931. ; 

THAKURA, Bhaktivinoda, BG, (with com.), 3 vols., (Sdrasvata 

Gaudiya Asana), (1967), 1973. 

THAKURA, Jyotirindranatha, SBG, (tr. of Tilak’s Gita-rahasya), 

Calcutta, (1924), 1978. 

THAKURA, Satyendranatha, SBG, (bangala padye anuvédita, with 

introduction based on N. Alexander’s “‘ Gita and Gospel”), (Adi 

Brahma Samaja Press), Calcutta, 1904; 1923, 

THAKURA, Surendranatha, MBh, (retold), (Adi Brahma Samaja 

Press), Calcutta, 1904; 1906. 

VANDYOPADHYAYA, Durgacarana, BG, n.d. 

VANDYOPADHYAYA, Kalidhana, SBG, (mila, vyakhya o 

mahatmya saha vanganuvada, verse tr.), (Kalidasa Mitra), Calcutta, 
13 


. VANDYOPADHYAYA, Karunanidhana, see MUKHOPADHYAYA, 
V.L 
. VANDYOPADHYAYA, Keéavacandra, BG, (metrical tr.), Calcutta, 


1901. 


- VANDYOPADHYAYA, K., Meyeder gita, (simple expos. for 


girls), Calcutta, 1922. 


. VANDYOPADHYAYA, Priyanatha, BG, (poetical tr.), (Banerjee & 


Co.), Gidni, 1950. 


. VANDYOPADHYAYA, Surendranatha, SBG, (gitarthakaumudi 


vangala vyakhya sahita), (Hari Sabha Press), Contai, 1910. 


. VANDYOPADHYAYA, Umeéacandra, Gita-sangita, (verse tr.), 


(City Press), Midnapore, 1910-11. 


. VANDYOPADHYAYA, Vaikuntanatha, Sri BG. evam padyaracita 


vanga-bhasha arthasangraha, (British Gazette Office), Calcutta, (1818), 
1879 (Sth). 


- VANDYOPADHYAYA, Vinodalala, Gitdnuvada, (metr. tr.), Uttar- 


para, 1888. 


. VARGISA, Anandacandra Vedanta, BG, (with 4 commentaries), 


(Bhattacharya), Calcutta, 1892, 567 pp. 


. VASU, B. V., BG, (com.), n.d. 
. VASU, Devendravijaya, S'BG, (padyanuvada o vyakhyé, up to ch. 13), 


5 vols., (Metcalfe Press), Calcutta, 1913; vol. 6 (chs. 14-15), 1919. 


- VASU, Maladhar, BG, (tr. ordered by Hussain Shah), end 15th cent. 


(see above, p. 174), 


- VASU, Mohinimohana, Amiya gitd, (metrical tr. of chs. 1-2), Baradi, 


1920. 
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262. VASU, Rajasekhara, BG, (M. Sirkar & Sons), Calcutta, 1961. 

263. VEDANANDA, BG gurumukhibhashya, (Bharata Sevasrama Sangha), 
Calcutta, 1956. = 

264. VEDANTAVAGISA, Kalivara, SBG, (mila, anvaya, tippani, vanga- 
nuvada o gitimahatmya), (Vasaka Press), Calcutta, (1897), 1911 
(Sth); also translation of the MBh, prepared together with Sri- 
a ns Bhattacarya, in 11 vols., (Alfred Press), Serampore, 

-84. 

265. VEDASASTRI, Dinabandhu, Pracina gitd, (with Sanskrit text of 
Bali island, in 70 couplets), Calcutta, 1933. 

266. VIDYABHUSHANA, Kalimohana, SBG, (mila, tippani, anvaya, 
vanganuvada, gita-mahdtmya...), (Hindu Press), Calcutta, 1918; 
(revised by Anantahari Kavyaratna), Calcutta, 1934 (5th). 

—. VIDYABHUSHANA, Satigacandra, see SARVAVIDYA, J. 

267. VIDYABHUSHANA, Yogendranatha, BG, (with 3 commentaries), 
(Yogasrama), Kasi, 1925, 900 pp. 

268-69. VIDYANANDA, Damodara Mukhopadhyaya, Sankarabhashya, 
Calcutta, 1909. Also BG, (with 13 commentaries), Calcutta, 1923, 
3400 pp. 

270. VIDYANIDHI, Bholanatha, BG, (verse tr.), 1926. 

270a. VIDYARATNA, Giridhara, MBh, (metrical tr.), Calcutta, 1919. 

271. VIDYARATNA, Gosvami Vrajavallabha, BG, (with Sridhari), 
Calcutta, (1880), 1892. 

272. VIDYARATNA, Hemacandra, BG, Calcutta, 1894. 

273. VIDYARATNA, Kaliprasanna, SBG, (mila, anvaya o tippani sahita 
vanganuvada evam gitamahatmya), (Suddharnava Press), Calcutta, 
1906 (rev.), 1921. 

273a. VIDYARATNA, Ramasevaka, Bhishmaparva, in Jaganmohana 
Tarkalankara’s MBh, 4 vols., (Aghoranath B.), Calcutta, 1885- 
89. 

274. VIDYAVAGISA, Anandirama, BG, (metrical tr., edited with 
notes by Vasantaranjana Raya from Ms. of 1719-20), Calcutta, 
1914. 

—. VIDYAVAGISA, Ramaripa, see VIDYAVINODA, V. 

275. VIDYAVINODA, Kumudacandra, SBG, (Gupta Press), Calcutta, 
1908. 

276. VIDYAVINODA, Vinodaviharin and VIDYAVAGISA, Ramaripa, 
BG-tika, (mila, tika, pranjala vanganuvada o gitémahatmyam), (Gupta 
Press), Calcutta, 1918. j 

277. VRAJAVIDEHI, Santadaésa Babaji, BG, (with introduction and 
notes), Calcutta, 1934. 


4.20. Translations into Assamese 


Assamese (Asami) is the easternmost Indo-Aryan language of India, 
(spoken by nearly 8 million people) and one of the fifteen major national 
languages of India. 

The earliest literature in Assamese is dated between the 10th and the 


12thc. A.D. The language of the Carydpadas of the Sahajayani Siddhas 
“represents the latest phase of Magadhan Apabhramga, and so all eastern 
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Indian languages, viz. Assamese, Bengali, Oriya and Maithili claim these 
songs as the earliest specimens of their literature ”!: 


The pioneering work in the translation and adaptation of the epics 
was done by Madhava Kandali, who rendered Valmiki’s Ramayana into 
Assamese, towards the middle of the fourteenth century’, Sankaradeva 
(1449-1568) translated several cantos of the Bhagavata-purana and the last 
canto of the Raémdyana into Assamese verse?. The rendering of the tenth 
canto especially has had great religious and literary influence. 


A junior contemporary of Sankaradeva, Rama Sarasvati ‘ Bharata 
Bhishana’, was put in charge of a complete translation of the Mahabharata. 
He “himself translated thirty thousand verses (which cover the Bhishma 
parvan). He did not translate all the verses of each chapter but rendered 
into smooth Assamese verses only the essential s/okas...’4. In the early 
17th century, the BG was rendered into Assamese prose by Bhattadeva. 
Rabindranath Tagore wrote a few lines of praise for this remarkable 
Katha-gita in the 1908 edition, and admitted that the translator “‘ could 
handle prose in such a remarkable lucid style more than a century before 
we had any prose book in Bengal”. 


List of Assamese translations: 


1. ANANTA, (Ununtu-Kundulee), BG, (ref. in W. Ward, 1818). 

2. BARA, Ratnesvar, SBG, (metrical tr.), Nowgong, 1922. 

3. BARDALOI, Gopinath, Géndhijir Andsakti Yoga, (tr. of M. K. 
Gandhi’s Gujarati version), Shillong, 1948. 

4. BARUVA, Harinarayana, BG, (D. Baruva & Bros.), Nalbari, 1945 
(2nd); H. Barua also edited the Assamese MBh of the 16th Sy Le. 
the tr. of Ramasarasvati (and Pancanana). 

5. BARUVA, Padmanath G., Gitésaér, (Lila Agency), Tejpur, 1935. 

6. ‘ BHATTADEVA ’, Vaikunthanatha Bhagavata Bhattacarya, Katha 
gitd, (easy prose tr.), beginning 17th cent., [publ. in Devanagari, 
(Maitri Ashram), Uttar Lakhimpur, 1972]; also ed. by Hemacandra 
Gosvami, Gauhati, 1908. 


1.S, N. SARMA, Assamese Literature, p. 44, in J. GONDA, ed., A History of 
Indian Literature, vol. IX, 2, Wiesbaden, 1976. See also S. N. SARMA, Epics 
and Puvanas in Early Assamese Literature, Gauhati, 1971; PRAPHULLADATTA 
GOSVAMI, ‘Translation : The Situation in Assamese’, in Indian Literature, 13 
(1970), June, 51-66. 

2. S. N. SARMA, op. cit., p. 46. B. K. Barua remarks that ‘“‘ relevant verses 
from the Gita were first rendered into Assamese by the two saints Sankaradeva 
and Madhavadeva, to expound their doctrines of devotion, liberation and 
incarnation ’’, in History of Assamese Literature, New Delhi, 1964, p. 60. B. K. 
Barua is also the chief editor of a complete translation of the MBh. 

3. Ibidem, p. 54. 

4. Ibidem, p. 61. 
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7. CAUDHURI, Radhikananda, SBG, (metrical tr.), (Universal Reli- 
gions Union), Gauhati, 1918. 

8. DATTA, Bapirama, Gita-gunamala, (metrical summary with com.), 
Lakshmipur, 1925. 

9. DVIJA, Lakhminatha and DVIJA, Prithurama, MBA, (portions in 
verse), 18th cent. 

—. DVIJA, Prithurama, see DVIJA, Lakhminatha. 

10. GOSVAMI, Supratha, MBh-kathd, (K. Thakur), Shillong, 1939. 

11. KHATANIYAR, Kalidasa, Gandhigita, (Kuladhar Khatiniyar), Sib- 
Sagar, 1947. 

12. KAVIRATNA, Deva Gosvami, BG, (prose tr.), Calcutta, 1874. 

13. MAHANTA, Harirama, BG, Jorhat, 1931. 

13a. MAHARAJA, Krishnakanta, Gitamrita, (verse tr.), (M. C. Datta), 
Dibrugar, 1961. , 

14. MISRA, B. G., SBG, (Dutta Baruah & Co.), Gauhati, 1971. 

15. MISRA, Govinda, Sri-krishna-gitd, (verse tr. with com.), 16th cent. 

15a. MISRA, Rama, Bhishmaparva, middle 17th cent. 

16. MISRA, Ratnakara, Gita-kirtana, (verse tr.), 18th cent. . 

17. NATHA, Pitarama, SBG, (verse tr.) (Oriental Book), Gauhati, 1958. 
Also SBG, (prose tr.), Nowgong, 1958. 

—. PATHAKA, Gopinatha, MBh, (portions in verse), early 17th cent. 

—. PATRA, Kavindra, MBh, (‘ Kavindra MBh ’, abridged), end 16th 
cent. 

18. PHUKAN, Radhanatha, SBG, (Gitarthi Samaj), Jorhat, 1957, (2nd). 

—. RAMASARASVATI, see No. 19. 

—. SANJAYA, MBA, end 16th cent. 

19. SARASVATI, Rama, MBA, (some parts, including Bhishma-parvan), 
16th cent., (BG-portion in 58 verses). 

20. SARMA, Khagesvara, Adhyatma gitd, (text in Assamese script, tr. 
and com.), (L. Bhattacharya), Jorhat, (1914), 1970. 

—. SARMA, Khageégvara, Kathi MBh, Jorhat, 1925. 

21. SRIKRISHNAPURI, Parivrajakagosai, Svami, Sri Sri Bhagavan 
Gita, (on BG?), (N. Talukdar), Batarhat, 1951. 

22. TALUKADARA, Gaurikanta, SBG, (Pavitrakumara Talukadara), 
Gauhati, 1953. 


4.21. Translations into Oriya 


Oriya is spoken by ca. 20 million people, mainly in Orissa and has 
its own alphabet. The Jains may have produced one of the earliest 
literary works in Oriya, when Hemacandra (11th century) prepared a 
version of the Mahabharata’. In the middle of the 15th century, Sidra- 
muni Sdraladasa made a literary recomposition of the Mahabharata, 
with many alterations and additions. 


Mansinha remarks: ‘“‘ Sarala Dasa has not only changed the original 
epic characters in his own peasant way, he has played havoc even with the 


1. See M. J. KASHALIKAR, ‘Hemacandra’s version of the MBh’, in Journal of 
the Oriental Institute of Baroda, 19 (1969-70), 234-46. 
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very order of the 18 books of the original epic... (He) turned to good 
use, in his epic, his own day-to-day experiences as well as contemporary 
political and historical happenings.’” 


The Vaishnava poet Balarama Dasa (ca. 1500) is also said to have 
made a verse translation of the BG. Ward (1818) mentions a version of 
the BG in “ Ootkulu” (Utkal being the Sanskrit term for Oriya) by 
Krishnadasa. Phakir Mohana Senapati, the pioneer of modern Oriya 
literature, translated single-handed the complete Ramayana and the 
Mahabharata into Oriya verse. He also produced a special verse trans- 
lation of the BG, which has been reprinted frequently. 


List of Oriya translations; 


—. BG, (prose and verse tr. or com.), several Mss. 

1. an., BG in ‘ Ootkulu’ (ref. by W. Ward, 1818). 

. ACARYA, Harihara, Gita, (Grama Sevaka Samabaya Prakaéana), 
Cuttack, 1953. . 

. DANA, Gauracandra, see DANA, Madhavacandra. 

. DANA, Madhavacandra and DANA, Gauracandra, Pocket SBG, 
Cuttack, 1947. | 

. DASA, Balakrishna, SBG, (Sarasvata Press), Cuttack, 1932. 

. DASA, Balarama, (Vaishnava poet of Puri, 16th cent.), SBG, (verse 
tr., ed. with introduction by Cittaranjana Dasa), (Visvabharati) 
(Utkala Sahitya Samaja), Cuttack, 1907; Santiniketan, 1952. Also a 
Gupta Gita, (ethical poem of 33 chs., discourse between Krishna and 
Arjuna), 16th cent. 

6. DASA, Bhagavan, BG, (prose tr.), (Candimata Pustak Bhand§ra), 
Calcutta, 1955. 

i DASA, Bhikaricarana, SBG, Cuttack, 1926. 

9 


N 


n & us | 


. DASA, Dagarathi, SBG, (metrical tr., with notes by Sivaprasida 
Dasa), Sambalpur, (1963), 1971. 

- DASA, Gopinatha, MBh-tika, (abridged), (Abhinnacandra Dana), 
Cuttack, 1942. 


2. M. MANSINHA, History of Oriya Litevatuve, (Sahitya Akademi), Delhi, 1962, 
pp. 61 and 59; (pp. 50-69, ch. VII: Oriya MBh and its Sudra Poet). On page 
12 Mansinha mentions 30 (on p- 114: 50) versions of the MBh. On p. 65, 
however, he writes : ‘‘ In Oriya there are now three authentic verse translations 
of the original MBh. But people care little for pedantic accuracy. They hunger 
for life’s realities and sensations, as well as for heroic and aesthetic dreamlands, 
where their own little selves stand magnified a thousandfold. All these the 
reader gets in plenty in the grand wilderness of Sarala’s Oriya MBh.” 

He further notes that Gopinatha Nanda Sarma critically edited the MBh of 
Sarala Dasa, ‘‘ which had long been the contempt of Brahmins in Orissa and 
(he) produced a book of textual analysis and literary assessment of unquestioned 
logic and authority on the great epic poet” (p. 208). 

See also by the same author: ‘Sarala Dasa’, in V. RAGHAVAN, Ramayana, 
MBh and Bhagavata writers, (Cultural Leaders of India, Publ. Division), New 
Delhi, 1978, pp. 68-77. 


38. 
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vee (Sri) Hariprasida, SBG, (verse tr.), (Utkal Press), Balasore, 
. DASA, Jaganatha, SBG, (metrical tr. in Bengali char.), (ed. by Janaki 


ballabhakara; Nihar Press), Contai, 1917. 


. DASA, Krishnacandra, ‘ Baba-ji ’, Pirnacandrika-gita, n.d. 
- DASA, Kulamani, SBG, (Cuttack Publ. H.), Cuttack, 1960 (8 + 622 


pp.). 
- DASA, Nilakantha, SBG, (with exposition), (New Student’s Store), 


Cuttack, 1952 (2nd). 


- DASA, Sarala, ‘ Siidramuni’, MBh, middle 15th cent, (during the 


Aen of Kapilendra Deva of Orissa); (ed. by Artta Vallabha Mahanti), 
65-70. 


. DASA, Visvambara, Vicitra bharata, (poetical version of MBh), 


Ms. 


. DEVI, Haripriya, SBG, (verse tr.), Cuttack, 1954. 

- GARGABATU, Ratnakara, BG, Cuttack, 1941. 

- HEMACANDRA, MBh (?), see above, footnote 1. 

. KANONGO, Brajakigora, SBG, Cuttack, 1965. 

. KARA, Gokulananda, MBh-katha, 1961. 

. MAHANTI, A., see DASA, S. 

. MAHANTI, Indramani, SBG, (text in Oriya script and tr.), Cuttack, 


1962. 


. MAHAPATRA, Cakradhara, BG, (Cuttack Trading Co.), 1956. 
. MAHAPATRA, Govinda Candra, MBh, 12 vols., (Orissa Sahitya 


Akademi), Bhubanesvar, 1965, (also MBA, in prose, abridged, 2 vols., 
Baripada, 1904). 


. MAHAPATRA, Jagadbandhu, Gitd-bhigavata, (Radhanatha Coop. 


Press), Cuttack, n.d. 


. MISRA, Bairagicarana, BG, Cuttack, 1952 (2nd). 

. MISRA, Gane§gvara, BG, .(sarala gita), (B. Misra), Athagarh, 1971. 

. MISRA, Godavariga, MBh-kahani, 1954. 

. MISRA, Govinda candra, Andsaktiyoga, (of M. K. Gandhi), Cuttack, 


1931. 


. MISRA, Jagannatha, SBG, Berhampore, 1966. 


MISRA, Kaésirattra, MBh-katha, (abridged), 1962. 


. MISRA, Lakshmana, BG, (verse tr.), Jajapur, 1964. 


MISRA, Surendranatha, S’BG, (ch. 18), Sambalpur, 1970. 


. PANDITA, Biharilala, BG, Cuttack, (1895), 1905. 
. PATTANAYAKA, Banabehari, MBh, (retold), 1954; BG, (abridged), 


(Gitastore), Cuttack, 1952. 


. RATHA, Lokanatha, Pilénka git, (U. Dasa), Cuttack, 1933. 
. RATHA, Nilakantha, see SIMHA, K. 
. RAYA, Hemacandra, Samare Srikrishna 0 BG-amrta, Jajpur, (1952), 


1961. 


. RAYA, Ramagankara, SBG, Cuttack, 1928 (7th ed.). 

. SADANGI, Kamalalocana, Dharmavijnéna BG, Sambalpur, 1964. 

. SARMA, Janardhana, BG, (verse tr.), Cuttack, 1924. 

. SENAPATI, Phakira Mohana, (Faqir), SBG utkala padyare anuvadita), 


(text in Oriya char. and verse tr.), (Arunodaya Press), Cuttack, (1907), 
1915 (4th); SBG bhashainuvada sahita, (Edward Press), Cuttack, 1917; 
(M. & G. Dana), Cuttack, 1947. 

SIMHA, Jagabandhu, SBG, (Odiya Sahitye Pracara Sangha), (in 
prose), Cuttack, 1930. 
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39. SIMHA, Krishna, and RATHA, Nilakantha, BG, (with com.), (New 
Student’s Store), Cuttack, 1953 (2nd). 

40. SIMHA, Raghunatha, SBG, (Dasarathi Pustakalay), Cuttack, 1967. 

41. SIMHA, Raja Krishna, MBA, 12 vols., (Cuttack Trading Co.), Cuttack, 
1940-55. - é 

42. (TILAK, L.), SBG-rahasya, (tr. from Marathi), 2 vols., (Utkala 
Sahitya Press), Cuttack, 1915; 1971. 

43. VIDYADHARA, Niranjana, SBG, (verse tr. and com.), (Vikasa 
Pratishthana), Jayapura-Orissa, 1959. 


4.22. Translations into Gujarati 


If we classify Urdu and Hindi together then Gujarati takes the 
6th place among Indian languages, spoken by ca. 26 million people 
mainly in Gujarat. It developed from Saurashtri Apabhraméa and 
belongs to the western branch of Indo-Aryan. The Gujarati script is a 
cursive form of Devanagari, known as Mahdjani. It leaves out the upper 
part of the Nagari script, thus resembling ancient Kaithi. 


The first poet in Old-Gujarati is Narasimha Maheta (1440-80). 
An Old-Gujarati translation of the Mahabharata was made at the end 
of the 16th century. 


Jhaveri remarks: “ Narahari (alive in 1621) is noted for translating 
the BG for the first time in Gujarati.” In a footnote he adds that 
“Pandit Dhanraj is said to be the first to translate BG in 1604. But he 
has given only a summary of every adhyaya (canto) of the Gita.”? 


The BG became the most popular of the vast number of Hindu 
scriptures mainly as a result of the translation of Mahatma Gandhi. 
He discovered the BG as a mother and as a guru of andsakti yoga. 
Mahadev Desai relates how his fellow-workers in the movement urged 
Gandhiji to make his own Gujarati translation: “We shall be able 
to study a translation of the message of the Gita, only when we are able 
to study a translation of the whole text by yourself.” When in prison, 
Gandhi found a peaceful atmosphere for studying the BG more carefully. 
Especially after reading Tilak’s translation and commentary his appetite 
was whetted, and he completed his translation in 1929. The originality 
of Gandhi’s translation is that it reflects a ‘lived’ Gita message; it is 
a Gita enacted by a group of dedicated lovers of truth and justice: 


1.M. JHAVERI, History of Gujarati Literature, (Sahitya Akademi), New Delhi, 
1978, p. 39. ; 

2. All quotations are taken from the Introduction in M. DESAI, The Gospel of 
selfless Action or the Gita according to Gandhi, Ahmedabad, 1946. 
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“The accompanying rendering contains the meaning of the Gita message 
which this little band is trying to enforce in its daily conduct.” 


“Tam not aware of the claim made by translators of enforcing 
their meaning of the Gita in their own lives. At the back of my 
reading there is the claim of an endeavour to enforce the meaning 
in my own conduct for an unbroken period of 40 years... My co- 
workers too have worked at this translation... Vinoba, Kaka Kalel- 
kar, Mahadev Desai and Kishorlal Mashruvala.” 


This translation illustrates the modern view of hermeneutics which 
Says that an ancient text still speaks today, that the original message is 
part of the dynamic world of language in which both speaker and listener 
effectively contribute to the meaningfulness of that message. 


A Nagari transliteration of the Gujarati original reads as follows: 


BG 1.1: 
@ awa! wa wel, F ag erat eeorit nfaaes HLA AT THST 
aaa ATT AA GSAT gate a Hy? 
and 2.47: | 
aut fat ot art afraTe (aT) 3, Fats Poss ate aay fT at 
Tell wat ATA Bt a Bit me Tt HAT fat TT ay ATT A ST | 


Gandhiji explains how the Gita message has been actualized with 
new meaning for him: 


“On examining the history of languages, we notice that the 
meaning of important words has changed or expanded. This is 
true of the Gita. The author has himself extended the meanings 
of some of the current words (e.g. ‘ sacrifice’ is not animal-sacrifice 
any longer; ‘sannyasa’ is not just cessation of all activity). Thus 
the author of the Gita, by extending meanings of words has taught 
us to imitate him. 


“Let it be granted, that according to the letter of the Gita it is 
possible to say that warfare is consistent with renunciation of fruit. 
But after 40 years’ unremitting endeavour fully to enforce the teach- 
ing of the Gita in my own life, I have, in all humility, felt that perfect 
renunciation is impossible without perfect observance of ahimsa in 
every shape and form... 

“With every age the important words will Carry new and expand- 
ing meanings. But its central teaching will never vary. The seeker 
is at liberty to extract from this treasure any meaning he likes so as 
to enable him to enforce in his life the central teaching.” 


This consideration of Gandhiji coincides perfectly well with the 
theories on Dynamic Translation explained in chapter 2 above. 
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List of Gujarati translations: 


1. an., MBh, (Old Gujarati), ca. 1587; see Forbes Gujarati Granthamala, 
Nos. 15, 20. 

2. an., BG, (manuscripts), e.g. Balavabodha of 1793, (Punya Vijaya’s 
College, Ahmedabad); Saptaslokt Commentary, (Oriental Handschriften, 
Deutschland, Indische Handschriften, No. 1216); University of Leipzig, 
No. 147, etc. 

3. an., SBG, (tika@ sameta), (N. B. & S. B. Khatu Press), Bombay, 1875. 

4. an., SBG, (bhashantara-milasloka sathe), (Nirnaya Sagara Press), 
Bombay, 1882. 

5. an., BG prabandha, Bombay, 1887. 

6. an., SBG, (saralartha sahita), (Sastum Sahitya Vardhaka Karyalaya), 
Ahmedabad, (6th ed., 1922), 1960... 

7. an., SBG, (illustrated, with Nivrittidasa Jinadeva’s Bhavarthadipika), 
(Gujarati Press), Bombay, 1922 (2nd ed.). 

8. an., Panca-ratna-gité (i.e. 5 texts from the MBh: BG, Vishnusahasranama, 
Bhishma-stava-raja, Anusmriti, Gajendra-moksha, with tr.); (Gujarati 
Press), Bombay, 8th ed., 1923; (Granthodaya Press), Ahmedabad, 
(1926), 4th ed., 1953... 

9. an., SBG sarala bhaéshantara sahita, (Pathaka Press), Bombay, 1923. 

10. an., SBG, (tr. according to Sridhara), (Utkrishtha Press), Ahmedabad, 
1928, 2nd ed. 

—.an., BG, (Gita-Press), Gorakhpur, ca. 1938. 

11. an., BG (chapters 5-6: karmasanyésa-yoga ane d&tmasanyama-yoga), 
(BG Pathasala), Bombay, 1955. 

12. an., SBG, (Harihar Karydlaya), Surat, 1960. 

13. an., BG, (ed. by Krishnaprasida Bhatta), (Diamond Jubilee Press), 
Ahmedabad, 1961. 

14. an., BG premyo, (Paramananda Prakasan Mandir), Bombay, 1963. 

15. an., Gitémamathi cunti kadhela, (108 slokas with Gujarati and English 
tr.), (J. O. Lakhani), Bombay, 1970. 

16. AMARAJI, Sastri Chaganalala, SBG, (according to Vallabha’s com.), 
(Gujarati Pr. Pr.), Bombay, 1911. 

—. AMINA, G. K., see PARAMARA, R. D. 

17. ATMARAMA, R. R. M. and RADHAKRISHNA, Balopyogi gitasara, 
(with Hindi and Gujarati tr.), (Jayadeva Bros.), Baroda, 1941. 

18. BERAI, Gokuladasa, BG romaharshini, (R. R. Seth), Bombay, 1969. 

18a. BETAI, Sundaraji, BG, (ref. by M. Jhaveri, op. cit.). 

19. BHAGAVADACARYA, Svami, BG-tatvavimarga, (with com.). 

20. BHAGAVANADASA, BG, (ref. in A. Holtzmann). 

—. BHAKTIVEDANTA, see below, Eng. 54. 

21. BHANUVIJAYA, Muni, Sthitaprajna, (metrical tr. and com. of BG 
2: 45-72), (Sarvamangalam Parivar Ashram), Patna, 1970. 

22. BHATTA, Chotalala Narabherama, MBh, 6 vols., 1885. = 

23. BHATTA, G. B., Gitai, (of V. BHAVE), (tr. into Gujarati for Raja- 
sthana Sarvodya), 1980. 

23a. BHATTA, N. Manisankara, BG, (with ‘“ Sddhanabhashya’’ com.), 
Bombay, 1956 (2nd). 

24. BHATTA, Krishnaprasada Lallibhai, SBG, (Diamond Jub. Pr. Pr.), 
Ahmedabad, 1961. 

24a. CARANATIRTHA, SBG, (Bhuvanesvari Pitha), Gondal, 1964. 

24b. CAVADA, K. S., Sri Jnanegvari, Ahmedabad, 1978. 
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. CIDGHANANANDA, BG gadharthadipika, (tr. of Madhusiidana’s 


com.), (Gujarati Pr. Pr.), Bombay, 1910. 


. CUNARA, ‘Ali Md. Jan Md., Krishna-vani, (selections), (Sri Krishna 


Press), Bombay, 1923. 


. DAVE, Jugatarama, Gitagita-manjari, 1945. 
. DESAI, Iccharam Siryaram, BG, (Gujarati Pr. Pr.), Bombay, 1889. 
- DESAI, Iccharam Siiryaram and DESAI, Manilal Iccharam, Sri MBh, 


3 vols., (Gujarati Pr. Pr.), Bombay, 1921. 


- DESAI, Manilala Iccharama, Sacitra SBG, (Gujarati News Press), 


Bombay, 1925. 


- DESAT, Moraraji R., BG, (Gujaréta Vidyapitha), Ahmedabad, 1975. 


See Hind. 74. 


. DHANARAJA, see PANDIT, D. 
. DIGAMBERJI, Svami, Gitélocana, (with Engl. tr. by B. T. Upadhyaya), 


(Kaivalyadham), Rajkot, 1960. 


- DOSI, Manilal Nathibhai, BG (adhyayan), (P.. Thakkar), Bhava- 


nagar, n.d. (before 1934). 


- DORKAL, Jayendraray Bhagvan Lal, Gita-kaumudi athva gitana 


abhyasne prakaSmaya karnari candriké, (Astik-Sahitya Karydlaya), 
Ahmedabad, 1951. 

DVIVEDI, Manilal Nathibhai, BG, (with com.), (Tattvavivecaka 
Press), Bombay, 1893-34. 


—. DVIVEDI, Visvanatha Govindaji, MBh-séra, 1973. 
36. 


GANDHI, Mohandas Karmcand, Mahatma, Anasakti yoga, 1929. 


Note: A transliteration of the Gujarati text in Devanagari (with Gitaépad- 


a7. 
38. 
39. 
40. 
41. 
42. 


43, 
44, 


artha Kosha) is published as Gité-triputi, (Intr. by K. Kalelkar), 
(Navajivana Prakasan), Ahmedabad, 1960. See above, p. 192. See 
Hin. 91a; Ben. 91; Ass. 3; Ori. 25; Tel. 22; Tam. 33; Kan. 183 
Mal. 13; Eng. 83. See also present list No. 46. 
GANDHI, Nanilala Narayanadasa, SBG, tattvadipika tathaé amrita- 
tarangini, (Bhakti-granthamala Press), Ahmedabad, 1919; (Suddhad- 
vaita Samsad), Ahmedabad, 1956. 
GARHAVI, Pingalji Meghananda, Gité dohavali, see Hin. 94. 
GATTOLALAJI, Pandita, BG, (Suddhddvaita com., with metrical 
tr.), (Aryasamudaya Vishayamala, 6), Bombay, 1890. : 
HARAJIVANADASA, Haragovindadisa, BG, (according to Sridhara’s 
com.), (Granthodaya Press), Ahmedabad, 1905. 
HEMACANDRA, Narayana, BGitanosara, (Nirnaya Sagara Karya- 
laya), Bombay, 1880. 
HIRUBHAI, (Dr.), SBG, (metrical tr.), (Haribhai Dhave, Pictures 
Corp.), Bombay, (1950), 1962 (rev.). 
JHAVERI, M., see above, p. 192 (referring to his own iy. 
JOST, Kanaji Kalidasa,’ Sacitra stavana samagloki Sri sarala BG, 
(Sri Krishna Pr. Pr.), Bombay, (1924), 1927 (3rd). 


45-46. KALELKARA, Dattatreya Balakrishna, (KAKA KALELKAR), 


47, 


Gitasara, (Sastum Sahitya Karyalay), Ahmedabad, 1947 (2nd); also 
Gitadharma, (Navj. Pr. Mandir), Ahmedabad, 1944. Also Samhalita 
BG, (selections, with an index of slokas by Bhai Jethalala Gandhi), 
(Navajivana Prak.), Ahmedabad, 1954; also BG with gitapadarthako§&q 
and alphabetic index, with meanings according to M. K. Gandhi, 
(Navajivana Prak.), Ahmedabad, 1960. 

KALIDASA, Sastri Sriharilala, SBG, (with tr, of Madhusidani com.); 
referred to in Hin, 196, 


— 
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. KAVI, Nhanalala Dalapatarama, BG, (verse tr.), Ahmedabad, (1910), 


1934 (3rd). 


. LAKHANI, see_Eng. 140. 
. MAHARAJA, Acarya Sri Caranatirtha, Bhojapatri BG, (of 745 slokas 


with Chandraghanta Sanskrit com. and Gujarati tr.), (Shri Bhuwan- 
eshwari Pith), Gondal, 1970. 


. MANEK, Karsandas Narasimha (1902-78), BG; also Dharmak- 


shetre Kurukshetre, (a collection of seven short dramas in verse, padya- 
nataka)* . 


. MASARUVALA, Sri Kisoralala Ghanagyamalala, Gita-dhvani, (sam- 


sloki tr.), (Navajivana Prak.), Ahmedabad, 1946 (3rd), (tr. in Nasik, 
1933; see Hin. 272). 


. MODI, Prataparaya Mohanalala, SBG, Baroda, 1963 (587 pp.). 
. MULAJI, Prayagaji ‘Thakarasi, Sri-pramdna-sahasri and SBG (verse 


tr.), (Vartamana Press), Bombay, 1906 (Sth); 1921 (7th); [or SBG, 
Gujarati anuvada, (Sarasvati Press), Bombay, 1923]. 


. MUN(A)SI, Vijayasankara Dhanagankara, Sarala gita, (with preface, 


verse tr., com. and glossary), (N. M. Tripathi), Bombay, 1962. 


. NAKARA, MBA, ca. 1575; [ed. by KeSavarama Sastri (as Sri MBh), 


7 vols., (Forbes Gujarati Sabha), Bombay, 1933-50].. 

NANALALA, (1877-1946), BG, (ref. by M. Jhaveri, op. cit.). 
NARAHARI, BG, (1621), see above, p. 192. 

OKA, see PURUSHOTTAMADASA. 

PANDIT DHANRAJ, 1604, see above, p. 192. 

PANDYA, Ma§anekalala Harilala, Sri-Krishna-gita yane.SBG mila 
Sloka, padaccheda, samasa, Sabdartha ane bhavartha sahita, (Desai Print. 
Press), Ahmedabad, 1925. 

61. PARAMARA, Ratnasimha Dipasimha, Sri Jndnesvari, gurjaranu- 
caritra tatha sartha BG sahita, (Sri-Vedanta Granthamala, 1; Jubilee 
Pr. Pr.), Ahmedabad, 1911; re-edited by G. D. Kahanadasa Amina, 
(Sastum Sahitya Press), Ahmedabad, 1924. 


. PATEL, G. B., SBG, (Gitadharma Karydlaya), Kashi, 1942. 
- PATEL, Sudhadevi, Gitémadhuri, (selections), Nadiyad, 1955. 
- PATELA, Maganabhai Caturabhai, SBG-jyoti, (tr. and com.), 


(Siryaprakasa Print. Pr.), Ahmedabad, 1927. 


. PATELA, Ratilala Bahecaradasa, BG, Bombay, 1967 (3rd, rev.). 
. PATELA, Vamanarava Pranagovinda, SBG, (Sastum Sahitya Vardhaka 


Karyalaya), Ahmedabad, 1949. 

PATIL, Moro Nanaji, Gita Subhdshitam or Wise words from the Gita, 
(Gujarati and Engl. com.; aided by N. H. Mehta), (M. N. Patil), 
Bombay, 1928; see Eng. 178. 


- PREMADASA, SBG pancaratna tathé cara upanishad, (with tr. and 


com.; improved by Ranachodaji Uddhavaji), (Nirmala Print. Pr-), 
Ahmedabad, 1912. : avai), (Nirmala Pri 


. PREMANANDA, (1636-1734), Bhishmaparva; ed. by B. Maheta, 


(H. D. Kamtavala), Baroda, n.d.; BG, dated 1682. 


* meine 
Ret, by M, JHAVERI (op. cit., p. 186), who notes that Manek also wrote Gita 
oe collection of fifty essays, and a MBh katha, “ containing shrewd refe- 
rences to the situation in post-independence India’”’. 
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70. PURUSHOTTAMADASA, Vrajalala Shropha, BG, (ed. with Gitartha 
dipika and Gita tatparyasangraha com.), (N. M. Tripathi), Bombay, 
1957; 1973 (2nd, 832. pp.). 

71. RAMABHAGATA (Ramabhakta), BG (tika), Ms., ca. 1670 (Oriental 
Inst. of Baroda). 

72. RATANARAMA, Purohita Badrilala, Stri-karttavya: ane Purushone 

boddha, (with BG and Guru-gita, and collection of Stotras), (Satyanara- 

yana Press), Ahmedabad, 1912. : 

73. SADARAMA, Viésvanatha, BG, (com.), 1908. 

74. SARASVATI, Atmananda, BG-rahasya, (United Print. Pr.), Ahmeda- 
bad, 1912; see Com. 140; also BG-Sankarabhishya, Ahmedabad, 1910. 

75. SARMA, Joéi Sankalesvara, ““ Manikanta”’, Sacitra gajhalamam gité, 
(chs. 1-3),. (Diamond Jubilee Press), Ahmedabad, 1920. 

76. SARMA, Nathirama, SBG, Rahasya-dipika, (Nirnaya Sagara Press), 
Bombay, 1910 (3rd); (Anandasrama), Bilkha, 1950 (6th); also SBG, 
sarala tik@ sahita, (Nirmala Pr. Pr.), Ahmedabad, 1904. 

77. SARMAN, Govardhana Ghanagyama, comp., BG, (samasloki tr.), 
in Arya-samudaya, (Subodh-Prakasa Press), Bombay, 1889, 1-40. 

78. SARMAN, Srikrishna Mohana, SBG, (with anvayabodhini tika), 
(Pathaka Print. Press), Bombay, (1924), 1931. 

79. SASTRI, Cimanalala Harisankara, SBG, (Pushtimargiya Pathsala), 
Patna, 1965 (2nd). n 

—. SASTRI, K. K., see NAKARA; VAIKUNTHA, D. 

80. SASTRI, Karunasankara Bhanugankara, Sri MBh, 7 vols., (Sastum 
Sahitya), Ahmedabad, 1927. ; 

81. SASTRI, Milasankara Motirama, SBG, (with com.), (Jayant M. 
Sastri), Porabandar, (1958), 1959. 

82. SASTRI, Pandita Ramanatha, SBG, Bhagavad-dharmabodhini tika, 
(Karnataka Press), Bombay, 1922. 

83. (SRIDHARA), BG Subodhini, (several Gujarati tr.). 

84. SRIRAMA, BG-tik@, 1903. 

84a. SROPHA, Malati, Gitadarsana, (with com.), (Gitabandhu Grantha- 
vali), Bombay, 1962. ; 

—. SROPHA, V. P., see PURUSHOTAMADASA. 

85. SUKLA, Candrasankara Pranagankara, Gitadarsana, (tr. of S. Radha- 
krishnan’s English version), (Vira & Co.), Bombay, 1947. 

86. SURYARAMA, T. P. Vyasaji Vallabharama, SBG tippani-sahita, 
(The Diamond Jubilee Press), Ahmedabad, 1923; also Mokshamérgi 
SBG, (Vyasa Publ.), Ahmedabad, 1963. | 

87. TASAKACHANDE, S. Nathibdai, SBG, (Nirnaya Sagara Press), 
Bombay, 1882. 

88. TRIPATHI, Manahsukharama Siryarama, BG, (in Devanagari char.), 
(D. T. Tripathi), Bombay, 1926; also with Sankarabhashya-tr. and 
com., Bombay, 1926. 

89. TRIVEDI Uttamalal K., SBG-rahasya, (Tilak’s com. in tr.) (1913), 
1973 (4th). 

90. VAIKUNTHA, Dvijakavi, Bhishmaparva, in Sri MBh, 7 vols., by 
KeSavarama Kasirama Sastri, (Forbes Gujarati Sabha), Bombay, 
1933-49. See also NAKARA. 

91. VAISHNAVA, Ananta Prasida Trikamalala, SBG ada, artha tatha 
vivecana sahita, (Satya-vijaya Print. Press), Ahmeda ad, 1914 (2nd). 

9la. VIHARI, (1866-1937), BG, (ref. by M. Jhaveri, op. cit.). 

92. VIJAYA, Munibhanu, BG-sthitaprajnah, Patana, 1970, 
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93. VISHNUDASA, MBA, (portions), ca. 1590. 

94. VYASA, Lakhandra Kalyanaji Ranachodaji, BG, (according to Srj- 
dhara’s com), (Rajnagar Type Foundry Print. Pr.), Ahmedabad, 1904, 

—. VYASA, Vallabharama, see SURYARAMA. 

95. YAJNIKA, Keéavalala Harisankara, Sri gitémahatmya (in verse), 
Varsoda, 1964. 


4.23. Translations into Marathi 


Marathi — the official language of Maharashtra — is the southern- 
most Indo-Aryan language in India, spoken by about 42 million people. 
Colloquial Marathi has dialectical varieties according to districts (see 
below, 4.24). 


- Vishnudasa Nama, who is sometimes associated with Namadeva, 
is probably the first Marathi poet who translated the Mahabharata. 


“But he has taken many liberties with the original and presented 
the Sanskrit epic in a rather distorted form with a number of addi- 
tions, omissions and even contaminations ... Peculiarly enough, the 
manuscripts of his works are at times found in the mathas of the 
Mahanubhava sect and are written in its codified cipher.’ 


His immediate successor is the great talent Muktesvara (ca. 1600) 
(grandson of Ekanatha), who is especially famous for his five parvans 
of the Mahabharata. His performance in this translation is exceptional 
and although left incomplete, it “surpasses all similar efforts either 
before or after him in point of the art of narration and characterisation’. 
“Even his departures and digressions from the original are pleasant to 
read on account of their poetic charm; when he follows the epic closely 
his narrative at times surpasses that of Vyasa.’’8 


Several poets tried later “to complete the Mahabharata of Muktes- 
vara which he has left incomplete. But none of them came near him.’ 
C. Rudra (ca. 1682) translated the Udyoga- and the Bhishma-parvans of 
the Mahabharata. It is not ascertained whether the BG is included in 
this Bhishmaparvan. 


The same doubt arises about Amritaraya (1698-1753), for his author- 
Ship, at least of the Udyogaparvan, is uncertain‘. Belonging to the 


1. S. G. TULPULE, ‘Classical Marathi Literature’, p. 366, in J. GONDA, 4 
History of Indian Literature, 1X.4, Wiesbaden, 1979. 
For the survey in Marathi, we have drawn heavily on Tulpule’s work. 
. Ibid., p. 368. 
. Ibid., p. 369. 
. Ibid., p. 427. 
. Ibid., p. 421, n. 613. 
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Tanjore group of the Ramadasi poets, Madhava (ca. 1700) produced a 
translation of the Mahabharata which has not been published so 
far$, 


Again, the Bhishmaparvan is one of the four parvans adapted to 
Marathi by Narahari Moresvara (ca. 1760). In 1772 Moropanta 
Started his enormous work, called Aryébharata (completed 1782), based 
on the Mahabharata. This work has 17,000 verses, “‘ surpassing even 
Muktesvara who wrote only on the five parvans out of a total 
eighteen ”’’. 


Traditionally, Mukundaraja (Vivekasindhu, ca. 1300) is said to be the 
first Marathi author, but it can now be stated with certainty that he 
belonged to the third generation, after Cakradhara (of the Mahanubhava 
sect) and/or Harinatha®. He must have been a contemporary of Jnana- 
deva (ca. 1290), who rewrote the original 700 verses of the BG into a com- 
mentary of 9,000 strophes, structured on the ov? pattern. The ovi consists 
of three rhymed verses, followed by a short fourth line without rhyme. 
It is an easily flowing rhyme, used even in the songs of women pounding 
rice. 


In his Jnanesvari (also called Bhévarthadipikad, ‘a clarifying light ’) 
Jnanadeva does not follow an abstruse philosophical system, but uses 
simple comparisons in order to clarify difficult issues. The Jnanegvari 


“entitles Jnanadeva to the fame as one of the greatest poets and 
the greatest interpreters of the Gita, its distinguishing feature being 
its unique combination of philosophy, poetry and mysticism ; . . It is 
not a commentary in the strict Sanskritic sense of the term, but a 
rather popular interpretation of the Bhagavadgita presenting its 
teaching in an extremely poetical manner. Jnanadeva knows where 
to expatiate and where to summarise the original thought of the 
Gita and this selectiveness is behind the literary form his work has 
eventually attained. A single term like ahimsa of the Gita, for 
example, has inspired him to compose more than a hundred verses 
by way of exposition. Similarly, his commentary of the last chapter 
of the Gita runs into more than 1800 verses based on the meagre 78 
of the original. It owes its length to his ovations in praise of his 
favourite ideals such as his guru, Nivritti, the Bhagavadgita, the 
subject of his commentary, the Marathi language, his tool of expres- 


6. Ibid., p. 413. 
7. Ibid., p. 424. 
8. Ibid., p. 316. 
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sion, and finally, his audience. These and similar digressions make 
the Jnanesvari one of the classics of Marathi literature.’ 


The Jnanesvari has been translated into all the major languages of 
India, including Sanskrit and modern Marathi. The text of the Jndnesvari 
underwent considerable mutilation as it was copied by different genera- 
tions of scribes. After three centuries (1584) Ekanatha produced q 
reliable edition, free of interpolations “‘ with such meticulous care and 
close study of the various manuscripts available to him that it is still 
regarded as the standard text 1°. The vernacularization of the BG is 
the great contribution of Jnanadeva, who thus influenced deeply the 
Maharashtrian mind. Though convinced of his own demerit, he said that 
it is difficult “to decide as to which of the two, the Gita and the 
Jnanesvari, has adorned which ’*!!, 


At the beginning of chapter 10 we read: “‘ Bodily charms embellish 
the very ornaments and make it hard to say which adorns which, in the 
same way, the divine utterance in Sanskrit and my Marathi-verse meet 
in lovely alliance to illumine and adorn the very soul of the Truth.” 
Jnanadeva is one of the first to give a detailed description of yoga-postures 
and of the awakening of Kundalini (on BG 6.10-15). He elaborates 
the functioning of the individual jzva in the earthly kshetra (ch. 13), point- 
ing to the deeper meaning of non-violence and showing the evil con- 
sequences in the life of a grihastha, deluded by nescience and attachment 
to sense-objects, instead of striving after unity with the supreme Spirit. 


9. Ibid., p. 331. 
We quote Jnanadeva’s commentary on BG 1.1: 
v. 85: af game afer 
roy we eG 
sat aT att ATE 
geatta AT 
v. 86: & aaiea eafrst) 
aa visa aft are 
Ter waht sats | 
ara 1 
v. 87: af aft eget gaad | 
ary aT AAT TAT | 
q went aor wet 
Ceca 
A critical edition of the first chapter was published as Jndnadeva by 
Ramakrishna Gane$ Harshe, Poona, 1947, 318 pp- 


10. TULPULE, op. cit., p. 359, 
11. Ibid., p. 331. 
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It is not surprising that in the Mahanubhava literature: we should 
find very early renderings or commentaries of the BG. 


Around 1418, Visvanatha wrote his Jnanaprabodha, “ containing 
about 1200 ovis, and which begins as a commentary on the five verses 
(7-11) from the 13th chapter of the BG...In the commentarial portion 
Visvanatha is under the influence of the exemplary exposition of the Gita . 
though it belonged to an alien school.’!? 


In the Sanketagita of Nrisimha (15th c.) we find a list of earlier 
commentaries on the Gita which apparently have not yet come to light. 
Besides, in the Mahanubhava School the BG has been a favourite theme 
of commentators 


“because of a saying of Cakradhara (the founder) claiming only the 
Gita as the word of Srikrishna and leaving the rest (of the Maha- 
bharata) to Vyasa. This has resulted in the production of about 
fifteen works on the Gita, only one of which has been published in 
full so far, viz. the Gopdladasi (early 17th century) of Gopalamuni 
Daryapurkar.”’13 
The. prolific writer Dasopanta (1551-1615) beats all records in the 
amount of literature he produced. His Gitérnava (‘ Ocean of the BG’) 
is a “‘ versified commentary containing more than a hundred thousand 
ovis”; only small sections of this work have so far been published. A 
comparison with the Jndnesvari reveals that ‘‘ where Jnanadeva writes 
five ovis by way of commentary on the Gita, Dasopanta writes about 
1300 ””14, 


We have also a commentary on the BG, called Camatkari. tiké, 
written by Ramavallabhadasa (1588-1648) and one called Citsadananda- 
lahari, by Ranganatha (1608) of the Ananda sampradéya. In the same 
school, Rangabodha composed his Rangabodhini in 1625. 


Again in the Mahanubhava School, Sdrangadhara Pusadekar is the 
author of a prose commentary on the BG, called Kaivalyadipika (end 17th c.) 
whereas Gopibhaskara (1593-1678) is the author of a “‘ number of works 
including Gitd-ttk@ (1650) which mentions some other commentaries on 
the Gita of the past 4. 


The first Muslim Marathi author, Hussein Ambarkhan (1603- 2) also 
produced a Marathi rendering of the BG, based “according to him on 
the commentaries of Sankara and Sridhara ’’6, 


12. Ibid., p. 342. 

13. £bid., p. 351. 

14. Ibid., p. 360; see below Mar. 48. 
15. Zdid., p. 372, n« 334. 

16. [bi =p. 377, 
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The Yatharthadipika of Vamana Pandit (1618-95) is a commen- 
tary on the BG of about 22,000 verses in the ov metre!’. 


Finally we may mention the Gitécandrika@ (ca. 1682) of Sivarama, 
composed almost in the words of Jnanadeva. 


The English Jesuit missionary Thomas Stevens (Stephens) brought 
to the notice of the West the richness of the Marathi language. He 
arrived in Goa in 1579 and wrote a grammar of the Lingua Bramana : 
Canarina (viz. Marathi), published after his death in 1640. He also com- 
posed a Kristaéna Puréna, using the ovi metre (of the Jnanesvari !) and 
the Konkani form of Marathi then current among the Christians!8. 


After the Maratha Confederacy had yielded to the British, pandits 
from Poona were invited to join the translation board of Fort William, i 
Calcutta. The first biblical work was translated in 1805 and the first © 
complete Marathi Bible appeared in 1811. W. Ward’s list of 1818 refers ’ 
to a ‘ Marhatta ’ translation of the BG by a Ramu-Dasu. 


The national hero B. G. Lokamanya Tilak (1856-1920) produced his 
famous translation and specific interpretation of the BG in the Mandala- 
Burma jail in 1911-12. This Srimad-Bhagavad-Gita-rahasya or Karma- 
yoga-sastra became a prototype for many Indian commentaries, with its 
preface, introduction of more than 500 pages, critical and comparative 
analysis, the original Sanskrit text, translation, commentary, list of 
Slokas, references and subject-index?®, 


Three months after the first edition in June 1915, a second edition 
appeared and within a decade the spirit of karma-yoga of Tilak was trans- 
ferred to 6 other languages. An English translation by B. S. Sukthankar 
appeared in 1935-36. 


Of a different kind is the Gitdi (1939): the translation by Vinoba 
Bhave (b. 1895) who started his career as a multi-linguist — he had a good 
knowledge of about 18 Indian and European languages — and a well- 
versed Sanskrit scholar. This life-long brahmacdri specifies his interest 
in Sanskrit as follows: 


17. See ibid., pp. 403-404, 
18. D. FERROLI, The Jesuits in Malabar, Bangalore Press, Bangalore, , 1939, 


vol. 1, p. 451. 
19. We quote BG 1.1 from Tilak’s translation : 
“aor! geétarear gerepiie cre cHeteat area afr Giger qaee gait arr a?” é 
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“*T have read a lot of Sanskrit. But I have not yet read Shakun- 
tala. The ‘ speech of God’ is for freedom, moksha; not for intellec- 
tual delight and luxury. I learnt Sanskrit not to read Shakuntala 
but to learn the Gita, the Vedas, the Upanishads and the Brahma- 
sutras, for things that make for freedom of the soul, and not for 
poetry and literature.’’2° 


Under the influence of Gandhi, this ascetic scholar grew into an 
apostle of sarvodaya. A hundred thousand copies of his Gitai in Marathi 
were sold within two decades. His “Talks on the Gita”, called Gita 
Pravacana, had soon five editions. It was translated into Hindi, Oriya, 
Sindhi, Kannada, Urdu, English, German, etc. 


List of Marathi translations: 


In Poddar’s Gita stci (1930), only 76 items in Marathi are listed, 
including commentaries and articles on the Gita. The amount is much 
more impressive now, as appears from the following list of about 132 
translations (including, however, several editions or re-translations of the 
Jnanesvari paraphrase). 


20. Quoted in Acharya Vinoba Bhave, Publ. Div., Govt. of facia, 1955, p.-37. 
We quote two verses from Vinoba’s translation (1932; 1973) : 
BG 1.1: wl faa Feetal cise afr armas 
Tat WAT dost ait BT awa ? 
BG 2.47: watt fa Tar art at Hetia war ae, 
TH BA-Hel A wHAt araar way 
For a comparison, we refer to two other translations : One in aryametre 
by ATHAVALE (1956), 
BG 1.1: WAaa Wa FT Aes HFeeia, Fa F TAA 
area cise qatcan afta ara awar wre? 
BG 2.47: Salat Gat Tet wfsare wa, TA Fara 2; 
Saat 8 TH AT AK FT wat cara 
The other in prose by NANALA (1972); it is noteworthy that dharmakshetve 
is rendered as jajnakshetre (see below 5.4) : 
BG 1.1: dwar! aa dared Feetared CHA TAIT se Gar aE Taae ATs 
(ga- area) @ cise Aidt arr Fer? 
BG 2.47: Ta wat wT BMigeds are | Gat afeare sees waar, are, TET 
THAT AAT ART) STATA AAT HT fread get we ar eset qarsy 1 
ATT BIN arora Gaiqearag) Tar wet vara | 


_——_, 
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1. an., BG, (translations and commentaries in manuscript); e.g. Biblio- 
théque Nationale, Paris (Nos. 672, 689); Govt.. Sanskrit College, 

Varanasi (at least 15 entries); Padabodhini/Padacandrika, Mss., < 
University of Bombay, Skt. Mss., No. 1320; MBA, (in bakhar style), ( 
Ms., published by Ganega Vishnu Cipalunkara, Poona, n.d. 

. an., Gitarthabodhini, (Indanadarpana Press), Bombay, 1852. 

- an., Gitarthabodhini hmanaje mila Gitevara samasloka, (aryé, dohara, 
obi, ani abhanga asa panca prakaraca tiké cheta), (Ganapata Krishnaji 
Press), Bombay, 1870; (Jagadisvara Press), Bombay, 1877. 

. an., Gitarthabodhini, (text with, Marathi commentaries, samasloki, 

arya, doha, ovi, abhanga), (Jagadhitecchu Press), Poona, 1871. 

an., BG, bhasha nivritti, (commentary used by Tilak), 1872 ? 

. an., Sri pada-bodhini tika sameta Gita, (Jagadisvara. Press), Bombay, 

1874. 

. an., Pada-bodhini Gita hmanaje Mila-gitemtila sarvaslokameya pratyeka 
padamci mahérashtra bhasemta vyakhya, (Ganapata Krishnaji Press), 
Bombay, 1874. | 

. an., Upadesaémritaghati SBG anuvada, Bombay, 1884. 

.an., Sa-Marathit bhashartha BG mahatmya, Vishnusahasranama, 
Bhishma-stava-raja, Anusmriti, Gajendra-mokshana (panca-ratna) BG, 
(Jagadhitecchu Press), Poona, 1905. 

10. an., Gita-panca-ratna maharashtri bhashantara saha Gni itara dharmika 

prakarane, 1914. 

10a. an., Subodha Gita, (Sastum Sahitya V.K.), Ahmedabad, ca. 1923. 

11. an., Sa-Marathi-bhashartha SBG° Gni Rama-git#, (Jagadhitecchu 
Press), Poona 1925-26. 

—. an., BG, (Gita-Press), Gorakhpur, ca. 1938, 

12. an., (The Gita Pictorial) in Amar Chitra Katha Series, 1970; see 
Hin. 19. 

13. AMBEKARA, S. B., Mahatmya-sara nityapatha, (with Vinoba’s 
parallel tr.), Poona, 1963. 

14. AP(A)TE, Dattadtreya Ananta, BG, (verse tr.), Poona, 1914; 1924, 
or Maharashtra BG, (in sarda lavikridita metre), (A. C. Bhat), Poona, 
1914. 

15. APTE, Dattatreya A., Jhompélya varci gita, (in ovi metre, “to be 
an by women on a swing”), (Citragala Press), Poona, 1928 

rd). 

16. APTE, . Vasudeva Govinda, Jnanadipa athava subodha gadyariipa 
Jnanesvari-sara, (G. B. Joshi), Poona, 1928; also Bala-bharata, (Joshi), 
Poona, n.d. 

17-19. ATHALYE, Krishnaji Narayana, Aryabaddha SBG, (in Grya 
metre), (Kerala Kokil Grantha Prasaraka Mandali), Bombay, 1908. 
Also Gitépadyamuktahara, (Nirnaya Sagara Press), Bombay, 1884; 
Sartha va satipa Jnane§s vari, (original ovi verses, with prose tr.), J. M. 
Gurjar, Bombay, 1902 (end); also with tika-tippani, “ maharashtra- 
ae mayura”’, (Nirnaya Sagara Press), Bombay, 1910 (3rd, 
enlarged), ; ; 

20. ATHAVALE, Vamana Sankara, Aryagita, (in @rya metre), (Conti- 
nental Prakasana), Poona, 1956. 7 

21-22. BAPATA, Vishnu Vamana, Sastri, Sanvayartha balabodhini 
SG, (G. V. Ciplinkar ani mandali), Poona, 1921, 656 pp, Also 
SBG-bhashyartha, (with Sankara’s com., in refutation of Tilak), Poona, & 
1921; Sankara bhashyanuséra subodha BG, Acaryakula, Poona, 1922. 
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fee Aaa 13 vols., (Bharata Gaurava Granthamala), Bombay, 


as. ae ads T. Ganesa, Sri MBh-katha, (Continental Publ.), Poona, 

nd). 

24. BHAGAVATA, Rajarama Ramakrishna, Satha sloki SBG-sartha, 
(Abaji Ramcandra Savanta), Belgaum, 1908. 

25. BHALERAVA, D. G., SBG bhasha-vyakhya sameta, (ch. 15), (Bala- 
vasanta Press), Amalner, 1928. 

26. BHANU, Cintamana Gangadhara, SBG, (with Sankara’s com.), 
3 vols., (YaSavanta Press), Poona, 1898-1903; 4 vols., 1909-10. 

27. BHANU, C. G., BG, (upasamhara), Poona, 1905. 

28. BHARADWAJA, BG, (ce racanantara), (Bhalerao Press), Poona, 1933. 

29. BHAVE, Sivaji Narahara, Jnanesvari sabdarthakosa, (Grama Seva 
Mandala), Wardha, 1951. 

30-31. BHAVE, Vinoba, Vinayaka Narahara, Gitdi, (samaéloki verse tr.), 
1932; 1955 (21st ed.); or Gitai-cintanika, (Paramdhama Park.), 
Pavanara-Wardha, 1973. See above No. 13; Kash, 2; Guj: 23% 
Skt. Com. 21a. Also Gitai Sabdartha kosa, Concordance, (Grama 
Seva Mandala), Wardha, 1950; with Gitai tr. and glossary, 1952. 

32. oa Visvanatha Sakharama, Jnanesvari-artha-candrika, Bombay, 

33. BHIDE, Balakrishna Ananta, Sértha Srijnanesvari, with prose tr. 
and metrical tr. by Vamana, Moropanta, and Muktesvara, K. B. 
Dhavle, Bombay, 1935 (2nd); XXIV, 887 pp. 

34. BHIDE, C., SBG Pathavritti, (G. V. Ketkar), Poona, 1956 (2nd). 

35-36. BHIDE, Sadasiva Sastri, Sa-marathi-bhashartha SBG, (Vaibhava 
Press), Bombay, 1928. Also Rahasyadipika, Poona, 1923. 

—. BHOSEKARA, L. P., see PATANAKARA, K. J. 

37. BRAHMACARI, Vishnu Baba, BG, (com.), 1889. 

38. CAITANYA, Mayananda, BG, (verse tr.), Gwalior, 1925. 

39. CAPHEKARA, Vyankatesa Tryambaka, Jnanesvari sa-tipa, (Citra- 
$ala Press), Poona, 1924. 

39a. CHITAMBER, SB Giteca abhyasa, Ahmednagar, 1972. 

40. CINCALAKARA, P. G., BG-rahasya-nirikshana, (on Tilak’s com.), 
Amalner, 1917. 

41. CITRE, Parasgurama Dinakara, Sértha va satipa BG, (selections with 
com.), Palghar, 1928. 

42. DANDEKAR, Gopala Nilakantha, Bhavartha Jnanesvari, 1963. 

43-44. DANDEKARA, Sankara Vamana, SBG, (Yasavanta Publ), 
Poona, 1956. Also (together with Mama Saheb DANDEKARA) 
Sartha jnanesvari, (with prose tr. and dictionary of difficult words), 
(Prasada Prak.), Poona, 1953, CLVIII, 1039 pp.; (Pratibha Press), 
Poona, 1958; (Svananda Pr.), Poona, 1973; also BG, Srijnanesvari 
adhyaya bérava, (Venus PrakaéSan), Poona, 1965 (2nd). 

45. DANDEKARA, Sonopanta, Gitecya Slokamvarila Pravacanem, 
(Jnanavilasa Press), Poona, n.d., 3 vols. 

46. DASANURAKARA, D. G., Apale MBh, (abridged), 5 vols., Kolha- 


ur. 

47, DASA, Ramavallabha, BG camatkari tiké, (ed. by Srikrishnadasa 
S. G. Ubhayakara; Ramatatva-prakash Pr. Pr.), Belgaum, 1925. 

48. DASOPANTA, Gitérthabodhacandrika, edited by Bhagavanta DeSa- 
mukha, (Marathavada Sahitya Parishat), Aurangabad, 1962. Also 
a gigantic Gité@rnava com. 
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49. DESAI, Narayana Govinda, Gitd-tattva-viveka, (Sudha V. Phadake), 
2 vols., Pune, 1979. 

—. DESAMUKHA, B., see DASOPANTA. 

49a. DESAMUKHA, Narahara Balakrishna, Sri Jnanegvara darsgana, 
2 vols., Ahmednagar, 1943. _ 

50. DESAPANDE, Samarava Vinayaka, Subodhagité, (M. Marathi 
Granthas), Bombay, 1967. 

51. DHAVANA, Jagannatha Ganapata, Giténtila nityapatha athava 
gita-sara, (Vaisya Vidyaésrama Granthamala; Vaibhava Press), 
Bombay, 1927. 

52-53. DRAVIDA, Balavanta Tryambaka, SBG athava Sri-krishnaca 
upadesa, (YaSavanta Press), Poona, 1916 (Sth). Also MBh-amrita, 
3 vols., Poona, 1903-9. 

54. EKANATHA, (worked at rev. Jndnesvari), ca. 1590; see above, p. 200. 

55. GARDE, Baba (or Krishna, Khando), Gitémrita Satapada, (abridged 
tr. in 100 verses), 1902. 

56. GODABOLE, Raghunatha Bhaskara, Jndanesvari paribhasha, (glossary), 
(Jagadhitecchu Press), Poona, 1978. 

57. GODABOLE, Srinivasa Bhaskara, Sankshipta Gita, (Samskar 
Mandal), Baroda, 1965. 

58. GOKHALE, V. B., Setubandhani tika-prakrita, Bombay, 1890. 

59. GONDHALEKARA, Ravaji S., MBh-séra, (Jagadhitecchu Press), 
Poona, 1873-74. 

60. GOVINDA, Té@tparya-darsini, (with Sri-krishna-bodhamrita athava 
sa-maharashtri-bhashartha SBG), (Sudharaka Printing Press), Poona, 
1916. 

61. GUNAJI, Nageéa Vasudeva, Sértha SBG, (K. B. Dhavale), Bombay, 
(1929); 1966 (8th). 

62. HARSHE, Ramakrishna GaneSa, ed., Jnénadevi: SBG vyakhyana, . 
(cikitsaka va bhashasastriya &vritti, crit. ed. of Ist chapt.), Poona, 1947. 

63. HUPARIKAR, Balasastri, SBG athavé Jnanayogasastra, (refuting 
Tilak’s com.), (Sankaracarya Matha), Kolhapur, n.d. 

64. JAMKHEDKAR, Balavanta Vinayaka, SBG-dryavritta, Nasik, 1963. 

65. JANARDANA, BG, Ms., (Oriental Inst.), Baroda. 

66. = atime Gitapushpa, (versified epitome in 225 slokas), 

S. 

67. JNANESVARA (also called JNANADEVA), Jndanesvari, (or Bha- 
vartha Dipika), ca. 1290, (other names: Gitasari Sarvagitarthasangraha, 
Jnanesvari Paribhasha, Inane§vari Padavyakhy& Prakasika@); frequently 
edited: e.g. SOHANI, N. R., Jnanesvari Subodhini chaye  sahita, 
(text with Marathi com.), (Nirnaya Sagara Press), Bombay, (1890), 
1916; see above, p. 99; Mar. 16, 19, 29, 32, 33, 39, 42, 44, 49a, 54, 
56, 62, 69, 70, 73, 79, 94, 103, 109, 113, 128, 129; Hin. 23, 39, 60, 129, 
173, 271; Braj. (p. 166), 30; Ben. 127, 207; Guj. 60; Tel. 44, 72, 113; 
Tam. 50; Eng. 53, 181, 238: Skt. com. 216. 

68-69. JOSI, Mahadeva Sastri, Navanita Bharata, (MBh selections), 
(M. Jagannath), Poona, 1953. Also Jnanegvari pravesika, (Mangal 
Sahitya Prak.), Poona, 1947. 

70. JOST, Yagavanta Gopala, Subodha Jnanesvari, (Visvakarma Pr.), 
Poona, 1964 (2nd). _ 

71. re ENE, Sivarama Bhaskara, Gitérthamanjari, (prose tr.), Ratnagiri, 

72, KARANDIKARA, J. S., Gitdtattvamanjari, Poona, 1953 (2nd). 


ce? 


74. 


83. 
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. KARANDIKARA, V. R., BGitece tina tikakara, (with com. of 


Jnanesvara, Vamana and Tilak), (Kesari Prak.), Pune, 1974; also 
Vamana’s com. separately, Poona, 1963. 
KELKARA, Narasimha Cintamana, Jnanesvari sarvasva (quintes- 
sence with prose tr. and com.), (Manohar Granthamala), Poona, 1946. 
Also a Gavrana gité, (simple exposition in the form of a dialogue 
between the author and a villager named “‘ Genii”), Poona, 1944. 
KELUSAKARA, Krishnarama Arjuna, BG, (with com.), Bombay, 
1902; also Sanvaya-sartha-satika SBG, (with parallel tr. of Vamana, 
Moropanta, Muktesvara, Tukarama and Uddhavacidghana), (Damo- 
dar S.), Bombay, 1930 (2nd). 


. KHADILAKARA, Panduranga Dattatraya, Gitarthasudhakara, Bom- 


bay, 1960. 


. KHAPARDE, B. G., BG-antaranga, with tr. of A. Besant’s Hints on 


the Study of the BG, (Marathi Theosophical Federation), 1956. 


. KHEDAKARA, B. V. Jama, BG, (metric tr.), Nasik, 1963. 
. KIRANE, T. G., see PATKI, G. G. 
- KOLHATAKARA, Y._V., Gitédharma athavé rahasya-khandana, 


(against Tilak’s com.), (Aryabhiishana Press), Poona, 1916. 


. KRISHNA, Khando, see GARDE. . : 
. KRISHNANANDA, Jndanegvari margadava sikasici, (Aryabhishana 


Press), Poona, 1943. 


. KULAKARNI, S. D., Sarvasangrahaka Gita, (tr. and com.), Poona, 


1957; 


. LELE, Kasinatha Vamana, SBG marathi-bhashantara saha, (Srikrishna 


Press), Wai, 1911; also with Sankara’s com.; Bombay, (1911); 1913. 


. MADHAVA (DASA) SVAMI, MBh, Ms., (Orient. Inst., Baroda); 


also Bhishmaparvan, Ms., composed ca. 1705. The “ Bharata’ has 
been completed by Madhava-Suta or Madhavatmaja. 
MAHAJANA, Madhava Gangadhara, Kurukshetra, (prose tr.), 
Bombay, 1964. 


84-85. MAHARAJA, Achuta Sri Santa, SBG-bhavartha darpana, (verse 


tr.), (Dharmagrantha Prakasan Mandal), Kaundanyapur, 1966. Also 
MBh ovibaddha prakritabhaévartha-tika, (Dharmagrantha Prakaéan 
Mandal), Kaundanyapur, 1965. 


. MAHARAJA, Sadgurulala (Krishnalalaji), SBG bhajana-saptaSsati, 


(in form of bhajanas), (Lakshmi Electro-Machine Press), Baroda, 1928. 


. MAHARAJA, Sadguru Pirnananda Sivarama, BG-candrika, (ed. 


Madhava G. Bhide; Sri Hanumana Press), Poona, 1924. 


. MAHIPATI, Pancaratna, (BG, first entry), Poona, 1868. 
. MARATHE, Ananta Vasudeva, BG, (prose tr.), Bombay, 1946. 
. MARATHE, Moro Sadaéiva, Gitagita, (summary in ov? metre for the 


instruction of women), Bombay, 1904. 


- MAYURA (MOROPANTA Mayirapanta or Moropandita), Moro- 


panti BG, (metrical tr.), ca. 1750; ed. Bombay, 1864; 1913. . .; also 
Aryabharata; found e.g. in Ms. of BG with tikas of Vamana, Tulasi- 
dasa, MukteSvara, and Tukarama, (Orient. Inst., Baroda); see above, 
Mar. 33, 74. 


- MIRAJAKARA, Kavi Mukunda Ganega, Sri sama-sloki Marathi 


93. 
94, 


gita, (Sri Ganega Pr. Wks.), Poona, 1926. 

MODAKA, Ramacandra Sastri, Bhavacandrika, Bombay, 1851. 
=i eae Govinda Ramacandra, Jnanesvari, (condensed modern 
version), 
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MOROPANTA, see MAYURA. 


95-96. MUKTESVARA, MBh, (poetic version), beginning 17th cent.; 


ed. with notes by Vaman Daji Oka, (Nirnaya Sagara Press), Bombay, 
1893-99; see above, Mar. 33, 74. Also BG, ed. with versions of 
Vamana, Tulasidasa, e.a. Bombay, 1861; also in Gitartha-bodhini, 
BG va Tijavaracyé Vamana-pandita, Moropanta va Muktesvara ya 
kavimceya marathi-tika, (Suvarna Print. Press), Bombay, 1913. 


, NAMA, Vishnudasa, Bharata, Ms.; see above, p. 198. 
. NANALA, N. D., SBG, (with com. Brahmavidyeca simijika vya- 


vahéra) (Moghe Prak.), Kolhapur, 1972. 


. PADHYE, Ananta Govinda, Gitaprakaga, (metrical tr.), (Laxmibai 


Pandhye), Poona, 1967. 


- PADMANABHA, Bilakrishnanatha Maharaja, MBh, (extracts), 


Ms. 


. PAIKI, Gangadhara Gopala and KIRANE, Triyambake Govinda, 


Pada bodhinigita, (literal tr.), Bombay, 1874 (2nd). 


. PALAMDE. .., Bhaskara Damodara, Gitd-sudha, hi gitevara pra- 


krita maréthi saékichando baddha samasloki, (Indu Prakaéa Press), 
Bombay, 1873. . 


. PANDITA, Mathura, Gitékajana, (metrical tr.), Bombay, 1951. 
- PANDITA, Ramacandra Siddhesvara, Bhavartha bodhini, (com. in 


abhanga metre), ca. 1820. 


. PANGU, Dattatraya Sitarama, Jnanesvari, (critically edited and 


explained), (School & College Bookstall), Kolhapur, 1951. 


- PARVATE, Raghunatha Sastri, Git@subodhini, (prose com.), Poona, 


1860; also SBG bhasha-vivritta (dipa) sahita, Poona, 1887; (orig. ca. 
1675). 


. PATANAKARA, Keégava Janardana and BHOSEKARA, Laksh- 


mana Panduranga, BG, ch. 7; loka, pada, anvaya ani artha, (Law 
Printing Press), Poona, 1915. 


. PATHAKA, Narahara Raghunatha, Srimaén MBh ache surasa bha- 


shantara, (Surekha4 Prakaégan), Bombay, 1967. 


. PATIL, Balvanta Rava, Gita Madhu, (double tr. in two kinds of metre, 


with an abridged MBh), 1906. 


. PATILA, Moro Nanaji, Gita subhashitam or Wise Words from the 


Gita, (sel.), (Manoranjana Press), Bombay, 1927; 1935. 


- PENDSE, Sankara Damodara, Jndnesvarancé Tattvajnina, (K. B. 


Dhavle), Bombay, 1941, 


- RAMU-DASU, 8G, (ref. in W. Ward, 1818). 

. RANADE, R. D., Gurudeva, Dhyana Gita, see Eng. 86. 

- RASIVADEKARA, Appadastri, ¢.a., MBh., 9 vols., Poona, 1904. - 
- SAKHARE, S. N. Jogi and SAKHARE, Ciranjiva V. N. Josi, 


Sartha Jnénesvart BG, (Indira Press), Poona, 1910; see Hin. 


60. ; 
. SANKARA, Rama, Munivilésa; poetical account of the life of 


Madhvanatha, with.an exposition of the BG to him by Suka 
YogeSvara; Ms., copied 1781. 

SASTRI, Raghunatha, see PARVATE. 

SASTRI, see BAPATA, Vishnu Vamana. 


. SATAVALEKARA, Sripada Damodara, BG, ca. 1910. 


SRIDHARA, Pandava-pratapa, (abridged MBh in ovi metre), Ms., 


oe English version publ. by Dubhashi & Co., Bombay, 
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117. SROTRIYA, Visvanatha Krishna, Mulanci gitd, (for children), 
(Shrotriya Prakashan), Poona, 1971. = 

118. SVAMI, Kasinatha, SBG jivanamukti tka, (with tr. in different 
metrical forms), ed. by A. N. Nadakarni, (Karnataka Press), Bombay, 
1887 


119. TAPAMALI, Sesharava Ganapatarava, “ Sridaisa ”, SBG bhavartha- 
prak@sini tika, (Satsanga Press), Anjangaon, 1923. m 
120. TILAK, Lokamanya Bala, G., SBG Rahasya, Karmayogasastra, Poona, 
1915 (June, Sept. . .), 1973 (10th); see above, Mar. 5, 22, 40, 63, 78; 
Hin. 63, 198, (253); Urdu 15; Sin. 19; Ben. 246; Ori. 42; Tam. 70; 

Kan. 77; Mal. 24. 

121. TUKA-DASA, disciple of Panduranga-dasa, BG, Ms. 

122. TUKARAMA, SBGiteca abhangatmaka anuvada, (V. S. Bendre), 
Poona, 1950; see above, Mar. 74. 

122a. UDDHAVACIDGHANA, see Mar. 74. 

123. VAIDYA, Balakrishna Dinakara, BG, (com.), 1904. 

124. VAIDYA, R. B. Cintamani Vinayaka, SBG, karma-yogi sarala marathi 
ripantara, (Dattatreya Pr. Pr.), Bombay-Poona (1914), 1927; 1929; 
see also Sartha satipa MBh, 8 vols., Bombay, 1931-37 (earlier a MBh- 
upasamhara, see Hin. 198). 

125. VAIDYA, Sadasiva Visvanatha, SBG, sloka, pada, anvaya ani artha, 
(Law Printing Press), Poona, 1914. 

126. VAMANA, Pandita, (Parthasarathi), Gita@rnavasudh@ or Sama-sloki 
gita, (literal verse tr.), ca. 1665; (ed. Ratnagiri, 1862; Nasik, 1878. . sie 
see above, Mar. 33; also Yathartha dipika, (com.), ed. 1892; (with 
notes, by Vamana Daji Oka, e.a., Bombay, 1903-7); see above, p. 94; 
see Mar. 74. 

127. i gli BG, (Ms. No. 17,287, Govt. Sanskrit College, 
Benares). 

128. VANKATASVAMI, H. B., Sartha Jnanesvari, kathina sabdanca 
kosa, ovyanci sici va sartha-gitayam saha, (Sti Ganega Pr. Wks.), 
Poona, 1927. 

129. VARNEKARA, Sridhara Bhaskara, Subodha JnaneSvari, (in modern 
Marathi, in ov? verse), (Yogabhyasa Mandal), Poona, 1975. 

130. VIINANANANDA, Svami, Gité-simya-Vijnana, (com.), (New Way 
Ashram), Lonavala, 1971, 838 pp. 

—. VINOBA, see BHAVE. 

131. YATI, Brahmendra, BG sattka, Ms. 

—. YOGESVARA, Suka, see SANKARA, Rama. 


4.24. Translations into Konkani 


According to Mallaya!, Konkani is not a dialect of Marathi; rather, 
both Marathi and Konkani are derived from a common Maharashtrian 
Prakrit. Konkani-Marathi is spoken in north-eastern Maharashtra and 


1. N. P. MALLAYA, ‘ Konkani Language and its Place among the modern Indian 
Languages’, in Commemoration Volume, Cochin Synagogue, ( 
Association), Cochin, 1968, pp. 187-203. 

The author refers to a Konkani Mahabharata, attributed to Krishnadasa 
Shama, a poct from Saxtty in Goa, 
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in western Madhya Pradesh. There is also a related Konkani spoken 
in Goa, with further varieties in Karngtaka. The Goan Konkani is 
written in either Devanagari, Kannada or Roman script. 


List of Konkani translations: 


. BOKRARA, Bakibaba, B., BG, (in Devanagari), Goa, n.d. 

. KAMATA, B., Nafayana, Gitamritasaki, (in Devanagari), Mangalore, 
n.d. 

. SHAMA, Krishnadasa, MBh, see p. 209, n. 1. 

. VALAVALKAR, A. J., Kudali Maharathi BG, (Konkan Marathi Dia- 
lects Research Institute), Bombay, 1962. 


& WwW Np 


4.25. Translations into Sinhala 


Sinhala is the southernmost Indo-Aryan language of our survey, 
spoken by ca. 10 million people, mainly in Sri Lanka (former Ceylon 
where the Portuguese arrived for the first time in 1505). The script is 
derived from the ancient Grantha script. The first Sinhala translation 
of the Gospels was printed in 1739. 


Only one translation of the BG came to our notice: Rev. B. SIRI 
SEEVALI THERO, BG (text, meaning, prose order and translation; Fore- 
word by B. M. Barua and recommendation by S. Radhakrishnan), 
Colombo, 1956; Morutuwa, 1956. There is also an abridged translation 
by Sanghadeva PERERA, of which no further details could be found. 


An early Buddhist adaptation of the MBh, Mahdapadaranga-jataka 
was edited by D. R. Seneviratna, 1929. 


4.26. Translations into Telugu 


Numerically, Telugu is classified third after Hindi and Bengali, with 
45 million speakers. We classify it before Tamil because of its huge 
number of translations of the BG. 


The earliest traces of this Dravidian language are dated in the 7th 
century, although its literature emerges only in the 11th. Some of the 
earliest translations of the Mahabharata were made into Telugu, when 
Nannaya Bhatta, the first Telugu poet (11th c.) adapted two and a half 
parvas of the MBh. After two centuries the work was completed (from 
Virataparva to the end, epitomizing the BG in less than 50 verses) 
by Tikkana-yajvi (1220-1300), while a few portions were added one 
hundred years later by Erra Pragada!. Venkatavadhani writes about 
the three pioneers: 


1. See S. K. BELVALKAR, The BG, crit, ed,, Editorial Note, p. xiii; see below 
Tel. 129, 130. 
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“Their method of translation is very peculiar. They followed 
the story very closely but introduced several changes not only by 
way of additions and omissions but also by innovations for the sake 
of propriety. They added original descriptions where they felt the 
necessity, curtailed the long philosophical and didactic discourses 
that are abundant in the original, and transformed the Itihasa into 
a beautiful Kavya. On account of this the Telugu Bharata appears 
more as an original Kavya than as a mere translation, at the same 
time bringing home to the readers the essence of the Sanskrit 
original.’”? 

Tikkana was called “ friend of both Sanskrit and Telugu poets ”’, yet 
“* the percentage of Telugu words he has used in his poetry is much greater 
than the percentage of Sanskrit words. His use of the Telugu idiom, which 
he called janu Telugu (Telugu in vogue), is a great asset to the Telugus, 
because through Tikkana they have understood that their language as it 
is could be made equal to the expression of a great epic.”3 Tikkana 
dedicated his translation of the MBh to Lord Hariharanatha, as he 
“tried to help the masses of the age—an age of bitter strifes and 
animosities between the Veerasaiva and Veera Vaishnava cults of the 
Hindu religion — by showing the common man the ideal of a deity, 
Hariharanatha, who is both Siva and Vishnu at the same time’. 


In the early 17th century, western interest in Telugu started with 
the theologian and linguistic genius Father de Nobili (see below, p. 219). 
In 1747 B. Schulze published his Latin survey entitled Conspectus Litera- 
turae Telugiae, Vulgo Warugicae; in 1812 the translation of the Bible was 
started5, 


List of Telugu translations: 


In Poddar’s Gité Siici (1930) only 8 items in Telugu are listed, includ- 
ing commentaries and articles on the Gita. The present list of about 151 
translations in Telugu is rightly very impressive, considering that only 
translations are listed here (in as far as they can be guessed to be different 


‘from or included in commentaries). 


1. an., BG, (translations and commentaries in manuscript), e.g. India 
Office Library, London, Acc. No. 6519; Thanjavur, No. 8859: 
Bibliothéque Nationale, Paris, No. 609; W. Taylor’s Oriental Mss., 
Madras, Nos. 1010, 1052; Govt. Oriental Mss. Library, Madras, 
No. 2143, ete. 


2. K. SANTHANAM, Anthology of Indian Literature, 1969, p- 616. 

3. S. RAGHAVACHARI in V. Raghavan, ed., op. cit., p. 40. 

4. Ibid., p. 37. 

5. See J. MANGAMMA, Book Printing in India with special vefevence to the 
Contribution of European scholars to Telugu, (1746-1857), Nellore, 1975. 
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. an., BG or The Celebrated Dialogues of Krishna and Arjuna; Sanskrit 

and Telugu characters, (The Advertiser Press), Madras, 1842. 

. an., BG, (with com.), (Niscintatevaperumallu), Madras, 1861. 

an., BG, (with com.), Madras, 1880. 

. an., BG, (with Sridhara’s com.), ca. 1900. 

.an., SBG, (Andhra-tatparya sangrahamu), (Divine Press), Madras, 

1905. 

. an., BG, (Andhra-tika-tétparya sahitamu), (Adi-sarasvati-nilaya Press), 

Madras, 1907-1910. 

. an., SBG, (Andhra-tatparya sangrahamu), (Gopal-vilasa Press), Madras, 

1908. 

. an., SBG, (Andhra-tika-tatparya sahitamu), (Ananda Press), Madras, 
1908 


oO Oo NY ANAW Ww 


_ 
So 


. an., SBG, (Andhra-tika-tatparya-bhashya), with Trayasaramésa Bodhini 
and more hymns, (Edward Press), Madras, 1911. 

11. an., BG, Sloka-sangraha, selections, with Andhra-bhasha-tatparya- 
niyogi-bhashya, (Vani Press), Bezwada, 1924. 

12. an., SBG, (Andhra-tatparya sahitamu), (Venu-gana Press), Madras, 
1928. 

13. an., Citra bha@rata, (MBh), (Carigonda Dharmanna), Madras, 1934, 

14. an., BG-amritamu, 1952. 

15. an., SBG, (with Sdnkarabhashya), Madras, 1953. 

15a. an., SBG, (Sripranavanandaérama), Guntakal, 1963. 

Sb. an., Krishnarjuniyam (Gita-drama), Bombay, 1965. 

16. ATYANGAR, Tirumalai, BG, (com.), Ms., 19th cent., (Descriptive 
Catalogue, Madras, 1907). 

17. ANANDA, Vidyaprakaéa, Girisvami, Gitémakarandamu, Kalahasti, 
1964, (1104 pp.);_ (Sukabrahmasramamu), Kalahasti, 1969. 

18. ANANTABHOPALA, Tupakula, BG, (prose tr., from his Telugu 
Bharata), Ms. 

19. APPALASVAMI, Puripanda, BG, n.d. 

20. APPALASVAMI, P., Vyavaharikandhra MBh, 7 vols., Rajahmundry, 
1960-8. 

20a. ATHARVANA, Acarya, (Jain and Telugu grammarian), Bhishma- 
Parva, 15th cent. 

21. AYYAVARA, Srinivasa Jagannatha Svami, Sri Gita; (with Sankara- 
Ramanuja-Madhva Bhashya-traya, Andhra-bhasha-sara, (Arsha 
Press), Vizagapatam, 1909 (2nd). 

22. BALARAMAKRISHNAYYA, D., Nishkamayogamu, tr. of M. 
oT ian Andsaktiyoga, Hindi ed., (Venkatarama & Co.), Vijayawada, 

23. BALLASVAMI, BG, (in prose), (M. Caudari), Mandapeta, 1956. 

24. BHOPATI, Sarvajna Kumarayacendra, Gitarthasdrasangrahamu, Ms. 

2a BRAHMASVAMI, Srimat-paramahamsa Balasubrahmanya, BG- 
rahasyGrtha-bodhini, (Kala-ratnikara Press), Madras, 1910. 

26. ae Tummala Sitéramamirti, Gitédarsamu, Appikatla, 

27. DATTOJI, Pandita, BG-sastramu, (prose and poetry), Ms. 

28. eel Vemuganti, BG, (in verse), (K. Subbarava), Bhimadole, 

—. DEGALULAKARA, D. Maharaja, see Hin. 129. 

—. ERRA PRAGADA, see above, p. 210 and below, No. 129. 

29. GANAPATI SASTRI, Carla, Tenugu Gita, Nidadavolu, (1952), 1954, 


Let aly Ay Mao ek ee ee 
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. GIRISVAMI, see ANANDA, Vidyaprakaéa. 
. GOPICAND, Tripuraneni, Gité parayanam, 1971 (3rd). 
. GUPTA, Doma Venkatasvami, SBG, (with com.), (Rama Publ.), 


Vijayawada, 1956; see also Sri MBA, (in prose), 1932. 


. GUPTA, T. Ramakrishna Rao, Sri Geetha Ratnamulu, (selections of 


the BG with English tr.), (Bharati-Vilasa Press), Narasarowpet, 1911. 


. JAGANNATHAM, Y., “ Bhaktitilaka ’, BG, (with tr. of Thakur 


Bhaktivinoda’s Bengali Sri Caitanya Sikshamritam, the Rasikaranjana 
com. and a subcom. on Visvanatha Cakravarti’s Sanskrit com. BG 
Sarartha Varshini) (1934), 1969; see Ben. 38; Com. 35. 


. JANARDHANABHANU-MURTI, Naisgadha, BG, Senali, 1971. 
. JOGOMAMBA, Gauru, BG viseshadha candrikaé, 1955. 
. KALYANANANDA, Bharatimantacaryasvami, SBG, (with Gitémrita- 


tarangini com.), Tenali, n.d. 


. KALYANANANDA, B., SBG-rahasyam, 1957. 
. KRISHNAMURTI, Kambhampati Ramagopala, SBG, (Sri Maruti- 


rama Granthamala), Vijayawada, 1965. 


. KULASEKHARA (KULESVARA) (a saint king of Kerala), BG, 


(Mukunda-mala, dinilo 40 slokamulu, viniki pratipadarthamu, Tenugu 
tatparyamu), ed. by T. Lakshmanacarya, (Sasilekha Press), Madras, 
(1921), 1924. ° 


- LAKSHMANACARYA, T., BG, (Andhra bhashantara sameta), (Sasi- 


lekha Press), Madras, 1912. 


. LAKSHMANACARYA, T., BG, (Andhra-tétparya sahitamu), (Sasi- 


lekha Press), Madras, (1921), 1926; see also Tel. 39. 


. LAKSHMANAMURTI, Piratla, BG, Pithapuram, 1970. 
’ LAKSHMI-NARASIMHAM, Setti, SBG, Visakhapatnam, 1936. 
. LALITADEVI, J., Andhra Jnanesvari-séramu, (Bharatiya Samskriti- 


ka Vidyapitham), Hyderabad, 1953. 


. MADHAVA (KAVI), BG-bhashyamu, Ms. 
. MAHARSHI, Satyananda, SBG-amrita-tarangini, 9 vols., (Sri Satya- 


nandasramamu), Jnamadugu, 1968. 


. MAHARSHI, Satyananda, BG, Vijayanagar, 1965. 
. MUNDALIT, V. Balakrishna, SBG vacanamu, (question and answer), 


(Rajarajesvar Niketana Press), Madras, 1912. 


48a. MORTI, R. Siryanardyana, SBG, (T.T.D.), Tirupati, 1980. 
48b. MORTI, Sriramanarasimha, Tetagita BG (with Pirvagita and 


49. 


ee tons 1958. r 
NAGANARYA, Naru, SBG Sri gité sugité, (Sri Kailasar 
Upanishadvihara, 1970. ( — ), 


49a. NAGESVARARAVA, Kasinathuni, SBG, (with com.), (Andhra 


50. 


J). 
32. 


33, 
54. 


Patrika Press), Madras, 1962. 

NANNAYA BHATTA, (11th cent.), see above, p. 210 and below 
Tel. 129. | 
NARASIMHA-RAV, Kakani, BG, (verse), (Madhurkavi Pr . 
alu), ee 1763. . ee 
NARASIMHA-RAVU, Akkena Pragada, BG, (prose), Guntur 1950 
NARAYANA-DASU, A. Adibhatta, BG velpumai aNuasa 
Press), Vijayawada, 1929, purists: Wedayyasa 
NARAYANA, Kalupuru Venkata, BG, 1968. 

NAYANI (NAYUDU), Koka Venkata Ramanujulu, SBG garbhita 


1 Nala 3 vols., (Dowden & Co.), Madras, 1907; Rajahmundry, 
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55. NIRVIKALPANANDA, BG, (with Sridhari), (Ramakrishnamath), 
Madras, 1958. Also SBG, Mylapore, 1966. 

56. PARTHASARATHI, Sishtla, BG, Hyderabad, n.d. 

57. PATTANAYAK, Sadasgivuni Krishnacandra, Gitasaéramu, Madras, 

67. 

58. PINAVIRABHADRUDU, Pillalamarri, Jaimini Bharatamu, (15th 
century), (V. R. Sastrulu & Sons), Madras, 1953. 

59. PRABHAKARA, Umamahesvara, BG-amrita, (with com.), (Mata- 
prabhakara Granthamala, Vaisya Press), Vellore, 1918. 

60. PURUSHOTTAM, Jatavallabhula, BG pravesamu, Kovvur, 1963. 

61. RADHAKRISHNA-MURTI, Acanta Gité-bhéva-lahari, (Andhra 
Girvana Vidya Pithamu), Kovvur, 1974. 

62. RAJU, Tupakula Ananta, BG, Madurai, early 18th cent. : 

63. RAJU, Yatirajam Venkatakrishna, Gitanubhava darpanamu, (Sri 
Krishnadatta Pracharanilayam), Ellore, 1959. 

—. RAMAKRISHNAYYA, K., see below, No. 129. 

64-65. RAMAMORTI, Puradnapanda, MBh, 7 vols., Kakinda, 1958; 
also SBG, Rajamahendravaram, (1959), 1971. 

66. RAMAPPA, K., Gitéjyoti, (Swami Chidgaganananda), Somaghotta, 
1962. 

67. RAMARAVU, Padala, MBh, 1958. 

68. RAMASUBBAIAK, J., Sri gité gitamulu, (Vani-niketana Press), 
Tirupati, 1926. 5 

69. RAMASVAMI-CAUDARI, Tripuraneni, BG, (1959), 1971. 

70. RANGARAVU, Anantakasa BG, (tr. and com.), (Sri BG-mandiram), 
Punadipudu, 1970. 

71. RAO, Ainaparti Venkata (Venkatarau), SBG-upanishad pathamu, 
Rajahmundry, 1963. ; 

72. RAO, D. S. * Garu’, Jnanesvari, (1949), 1972. 

73. RAO, Nanduri Venkatasubba, SBG, (tr. of Svami Sivananda’s 
English text), Ellore, 1959; see Eng. 234. 

74. RAO, Srikantham Krishna, BG, (Vidyanilayam), Tenali, 1955. 

75. RATNAGIRI, BG sangrahamu, (prose), (Saraswata Niketanamu), 
Vetapalemu, 1965. 

76. i Ganganapalle Sankara, MBh-saramu, (Vavilla Press), Madras, 

71. RAVU, Rajamantripragada K., BG, Elluru, 1926. 

—. RAVU, see SESAGIRI-RAVU, D. : 

77a. REDDI, Devarapalli Venkatakrishna, Krishnagita, Ulavapadu, 1956. 

—. REDDI, G. N., see TIRUMALACARYA. 

78. SACCIDANANDA-MORTI, K., SBG, (with English tr. and Telugu 
com.), (Anandasram), Sangam Jagarlamudi-Guntur, 1941. 

79. SAHAJANANDOPADHYAYA, SBG andhra-vyakhyanamu, (chs. 1-2), 
(G. C. & Co.), Madras, 1911. 

80. SANJIVANARAYANADASA, S., Gitasangitamu, (Srinivasagramam), 
Agaram, 1955, 414 pp. 

81-83. SARASVATI, Ramacandrananda, SBG... moksha-granthamu, 
(Sarasvati Nilaya Press), Madras, 1856; 1869: 1878; 1880... Also 
SBG padayojani (verse com.), Madras, 1861; SBG, (Star of India 
Press), Madras, 1905; SBG bhashya-traya, (Sarasvati Nilaya Press); 
Madras, 1915; etc. 


84. SARASVATI, Sankarananda, BG, (with Sdnkarabhashya), Raja- 
mahendrapuram, 1941, 
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. SARASVATI, Svami Bhaskarananda, Sangita BG, (songs based on 


BG), (Sri Satyanandasramamu), Kovvur, n.d. 


. SARMA, [Iévara Satyanadrayana, SBG, (with Réjavidyagita com- 


mentary), (Sadhana Granthamandali), Tenali, 1961. 


. SARMA, G. Venkata-narasimha-raya, SBG-codand, 1958. 
. SARMA, V. Venkataratna, Srimad-stottara satasloki BG, n.d. 
. SARMAN,  Siryanarayana, ‘‘Srirangam”, BG-séra-sankirtana, 


(Vavilla_ Press), Madras, 1925. 


. SASTRI, Bulusu Appannd, SBG, (with Sankara’s com.), 4 vols., 


Bhatnavilli, 1954-63. 


. SASTRI, Brahmacdri Pandita Gopadeva, BG, (com.), Hyderabad. 
_ SASTRI, Brahmasri Nori Gurulinga, SBG, (com.), (Parijata 


Press), Madras, 1909; also American Diamond Press, Madras, 


1928. 
. SASTRI, Cadaluvada Siryanama, SBG, (Vréyabadina gitartha- 


candrika), (Sri-Raja-rajesvari Press), Madras, 1905. 


. SASTRI, Calla Lakshminarayana, Gité Saptasati, Madras, 1960. 


SASTRI, Civukula Venkararamana, Gitaséra Sangrahamu, Ayyutu, 


1959. 
. SASTRI, N. Gurulinga, BG bhashyarthacandriké, 1896. 
. SASTRI, Jayanti Jagannatha, BG andhra bhashantara, (Albert Press), 


Cocanada, 1928; see also SASTRI, Mantri L. 
SASTRI, Kalahasti Subrahmanya, BG, Madras, 1907. 


98. 2 
99-100. SASTRI, Krishnamirti, MBh, (Sri krishna-bhératamu), 7 vols., 


101. 


102. 


(Sri Lalita Press), Rajahmundry, 1929-36; Bhishma-dronaparvamula, 
Rajahmundry, 1948. Also BG-amritamu, Vijayawada, 1952. 
SASTRI, Kuchibhotla Prabhakara and SASTRI, Gatti Lakshmi- 
narasimha, SBG, (Sahiti Samiti), Tenali, 1962. 

SASTRI, G. Lakshmi Narasimha, Gitakadambamu, (Sadhana Grantha- 
mandali), Tenali, 1954; see also SASTRI, Kuchibhotla P. 


102a. SASTRI, Mabuduri Satyandrayana, BG, (Kamalakutira), Narasa- 


103. 


104. 
105. 
106. 
107. 
108. 
109. 
110. 
111. 


112. 


puram, 1958. 
SASTRI, Mantri Lakshmindrayana, MBh, (in prose, revised by 
Jayanti Jagannatha Sastri), 15 vols, (K. Viravenkayya & Sons) 
Rejghuunery, 1951-52. . 
STRI, Malladi Narasimha, BG, (Andhra-tatparya samet ita- 
ams Press), Rajahmundry, 1927. YE SRM) AES 
STRI, Ramacandra, Sdandhra-tika BG, (Kavi Raniani P; 
Madras, 1873. eae eee 
STRI, Satavadhani Siryanarayana, BG, (verse com.), 192 
eoetny Subrahmanye, MBh, 1956. ec 
STRI, Sundararama, SBG, (Gitértha-sarvasva-ripa ’ 
Grtha-candrikayanu sandhra-vyaékhyanu), (Saradamba-vilace pen 
Madras, 1924. ‘ 
STRI, Siryanarayana, SBG 4ndhra-tatparya-bodhini, (B Sez 
ctavaghaal ae wal iSerasvaginilays Press), Marcas oe 
, Varanasi Gangadhara, Srikrishnavagaméaviskarg; 
BG, Rajhamundry, 1964. gamsaviskaranam anu 
SASTRI Venkataranga S., Srimad-andhravacamabharatamu, Chittoor 
SASTRULWU, V. R., see below, Tel. 129, 


SESHACARY i : = 
Macias, il. Gattupalli, Srimadandhra MBh-ratnamulu, 
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113. SESHAGIRI-RAVU, Digavalli, Jnanesvarit, 3 vols., (Adhyatmika 
Granthamandali), Vijayawada, 1949-52; 1972. 

114. SESHAGIRI-RAVU, Nidamirti Venkata, Mokshajnanapétha BG, 
Rajahmundry, 1969. 

115. SITADEVI, Penmetsa, SBG, (Mantena Satyandrayana-raju), Ceruku- 
milli, 1964. 

116. SIVACARYA, Srikantha, SBG-bhadshya, (with Andhra-tatparya), 
Elluru, 1934. 

117. SOMANATHA-RAVU, Adipidi, Srimadandhra BG, Madras, 1929, 

118. SRIDHARA (SVAMI), BG-tikd, (free tr.), Ms. 

119. SRINIVASACARYA, K., Rajaji-BG, (tr. of Rajagopalacari’s 
abridged ed.), 1970; (see Eng. 186). 

120. SRINIVASACARYU, Tirumala Ucambadi Satavadhani, SBG Andhra- 
tatparya-sahitamu, (Sasilekha Press), Madras, 1924. 

121. SRIPATISASTRI, Sonthi, SBG-gitalu, (in verse), Madras, 1953. 

122. SRIRANGACARYA, Addanki, Telugu gita, (Naya gurukula), 
Kanubholu, n.d. 

—.“ SRIRANGAM ”, sce SARMAN, Siryandrayana. 

123. SRISESHI, ed., Sricatusloki gita-bhagavatamu, Alapadu, n.d. 

124. SUBBAMMA, Nallapati, SBG, (sandétana chaya vicitra pratimiéla 
antarmukha rahasyartha bodha), (Hindi Press), Guntur, 1972. 

125. SUBBARAMAYYA, Gurram Venkata, BG, Nellore, 1940. 

125a. SUBBARAVA, Nanduri, BG, Eliru, 1960. 

126. SUBBARAYUDU, Agastyaraju, Nirvacana BG yogamu, (translated 
in 8 asvasas), (Andhradesa. BG Anusaranodyama Mandali), Guvvadi, 
1965. 

127. SUBRAHMANYA-KAVI, P., MBA, 1947. 

128. SVAMI, Pranavananda, BG, (with Jnanadipika com.), 1974. Also 
Gitabhashya, ca. 1925. ‘ 

128a. SVAMI Vidyadprakagananda, Gitamakarandamu, (Sukabrahmas- 
tama), Kalahasti, 1964, (10 + 1103 pp.). 

129. TIKKANA-YAJVISOMAYAJI or Ubhayakavimitra (Kavibrahma), 
Bhishmaparvan, ca. 1260; in Andhra Bharatamu, translated partly by 
Nannaya Bhatta, 11th cent., and Erra Pragada, 14th cent., edited as 
Andhra MBh in 7 vols. by V. R. Sastrulu & Sons, Madras, 1952-54; 
crit. ed. by K. L. Ranjanam, D. Venkatavadhani, e.a. (Osmania Univ., 
Telugu Dept.), Hyderabad, 1970. See also RAMAKRISHNAYYA 
Korada, Andhra Bharata kavité Vimarsanamu, (Andhra Granthamila), 
Madras, 1929; see above, p. 210, and Tel. 130. 

130. TIMMAYA, (Timmanakavi), Bhishmaparvan in Dvipada Bhara- 
tamu), (or MBh story in dvipada metre, based on MBh translation 
of Nannaya, Tikkana and Errapragada), Ms. publ. by Andhra 
University, 4 vols., Waltair, 1943-50. 

131. TIRTHA, Paramananda, BG (and Uttaragita), Ms. : 

131a. TIRUMALACARYA, Tallapaka Peda, BG, (ed. by G. N. Reddi, 
S.V.U.), Tirupatti, 1980. 

132. TIRUMALAPPA, BG, (com., ref. by A. Holtzmann). 

133. TIRUMALAYYA, Tillapika, BG, (free rendering), Ms., end 16th 
cent. 


134. WENKATACALAM, Gudipati, SBG, (Premchand Publ.), Vijayawada, 


135. VENKATACARYA, Sarasvati, SBG Bhashya, (Sarasvati Press), 
Nellore, 1884, 


1 
1. 
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136. VENKATACARYULU, Kandala, Ashtadasasloki BG, (18 verses), 
(Gupta Vidya Mandali), Vijayawada, 1951. 

137. VENKATAKAVI, Gopinatha, BG, 1850; also SBG-sastra, (chs. 
2-18), Madras, 1951. 

138. VENKATARAU, see RAO, A. V. 

139-40. VENKATESVARULU, Bulusu, BG, (translated from Radha- 
krishnan’s English) (B.V. & Sons), Kakinada, 1958, 458 pp. Also 
MBh, 1968. : 

141. VIJAYARAMAYYA, Bhuvanagiri, BG, Guntur, 1949. 

142. VIRASVAMINAYUDU, Gundala, Andhra BG, (P. Venkataramayya 
Bros.), Rajahmundry, 1925. 

143. VISALAKSHAMMA, Kalliri Sri-MBh-vacanamu, (prose adapta- 
tion), (Venkataram & Co.), Vijayawada, 1949. 

144. VISVANATHAN, Anipeddi, BG, (selections), Mandapaka, 1973. 


4.27. Translations into Tamil 


Tamil is the fifth language of India with 38 million speakers in Tamil 
Nadu, and 2:5 more in Sri Lanka. The Dravidian Speakers arrived in 
India, probably from the Mediterranean, more than 5000 years ago. 
Links have been found with the Basques of Spain, the Cretans and the 
Lyceans of Asia Minor. The Dravidians may have been connected with 
the Indus-valley civilization, although this is more and more contested. 
In fact, a few hundred thousand people in N. Sind and E. Baluchistan 
still speak ‘ Brahui ’, the most westerly of the Dravidian tongues. 


Tamil has a very old literature, ‘ traditionally ’ Starting from the 
second Sangam (academy), before 500 B.C., although “ the earliest corpus 
of Tamil literary texts may be dated roughly between 100 B.C. and 250 
A.D", 


The most famous early Tamil poet-saint is Tiru-Valluvar, whose 
(Tiruk-)kural contains aphoristic couplets of Superb sagacity. There 
is also a collection of 3,000 quatrains on mysticism: Tirumanthiram 
by Tirumilar, and a Tiruvacaham by the Saiva devotee Manikkavachar 
besides the devotional songs of ‘ Alvar ’ Vaishnava saints. The shout 
Sanskrit philosopher Ramanuja was born in Tamil Nadu, ca. 1017 A.D. 


Considering the clear allusions to the Rama story in ancient texts 
it must have been current in early Tamil literature, but the earliest Tamil 
version of the Ramayana is the Jramavataram by the great poet Kampan 
(his dates are between the 9th and 12th centuries)". A partial eatin of 


1. K. U. ZVELEBIL, Tamil Literature, 
Literature, X.1, Wiesbaden, 1974. 
2. Ibidem, p- 147, 


p- 9, in J. GONDA, 4 History of Indian 
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the Mahabharata was produced in the 9th century? and in ca. 1400 A.D. 
Villiputtur produced his great rendering of the Tamil Mahabharata‘, 
In Villiputtir’s version we find 7 stanzas of the BG. Zyvelebil® further 
enumerates the following translations of the Mahabharata in which most 
probably certain portions of the BG may be found: A. A. KAVI 
RAYAR, 18th cent.; NALLA PILLAI, first half of 18th cent.; M. V. 
RAMANUJACHARYA (ca. 1900). 


Compared with Hindi, Telugu, Bengali and Marathi, there are few 
Tamil versions of the Gita. One of the reasons could be that all the 
essential teachings of the BG are already present in Tamil scriptures, 
sometimes in a warmer, more poetical, and also more realistic manner. 
Chakravarti Rajagopalachari, who translated and summarized both the 
BG and the Kural, writes: 


“ Tiru-Valluvar, like the BG, definitely takes the view that detach- 
ment in conduct is the essence of the principle of renunciation and 
that monastic life is not necessary for a man’s salvation if he knows 
how to do his duties in ordinary life with detachment and equani- 
mity... Mere external giving up is not enough. The emphasis on 
the renunciation of desire was very relevant in the days of Tiru- 
Valluvar when large numbers took up celibacy and sanyas.””? 


Thus, one can compare a verse of the Tiruk-kural: “ It is only those 
who along with the thing given up have given up desire for it that 
can be said to have renounced. Those who have not done this 
have not truly renounced”, with BG 2.59: “From a man who fasts, the 
sense-objects disappear, but not the taste for them ; but even this taste 
ceases if once he has seen the supreme Being ”. 


The famous linguist, musician, philosopher and leprologist Dr Albert 
Schweitzer avowed his preference for the Kural: 


“One finds here the perception that good is to be done for its 
own sake... Where the BG motivates perseverance in active life in a 
forced and cold manner by intimating that it is in keeping with the 
order of the world; the Kurral — what progress ! — justifies it out of 
the idea of ethical deeds. Work and livelihood enable man to do 
good. Duty, according to the Kurral, is not only as in the BG what 


. Ibidem, p. 142. 

. Ibidem, p. 144. 

. Ibidem, pp. 144-46. 

- In Nallai’s version of the MBh, only 50 stanzas of the BG are found. See 
H. BOWER, The BG, (parallel tr. into English and Tamil), Higginbothan, 
Madras, 1885, Intr. p. XIV. 

7. Cs RAJAGOPALACHARI, Kural, Bhavan’s Book Un.,, Bharatiya Vidya Bhavan, 

Bombay, 1975, pp. 40 and 62. 
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the vocation of one’s caste demands, but indeed ‘ everything that is 
good ’.’’8 


The Rev. Bower, born in 1813 from a French officer (Bouverie) and a 
Christian Tamilian, produced a Tamil version of the Pakavatgitai, with a 
parallel English translation based on Thomson’s. We quote the first 
verse: 


Cancayar ! Tarmakséttiramana Kurukséttirattilé 
yuttanceyya ayattapattu cérntirukkira 
nammudaiyavarkalum pandavarkalum enna ceykirarkal ? 


Before working at his Gitd-translation, this Indianized scholar was 
engaged in revising the old Tamil Bible printed in 1728. Bartholomius 
Ziegenbald (founder of the Danish mission at Tranquebar) had com- 
pleted the New Testament translation for publication in 1714, which 
was, indeed, the Bible’s very first translation in an Indian language printed 
in India. The first work, however, printed in any Indian script was 
Henriques’ Doctrina Christam in lingua Malavar Tamul, set in ancient 
Tamil type by the Spanish brother John Gonsalves, at Cochin, 1577. 
Ziegenbald also prepared a Tamil grammar (published as Grammatica: 
Damulica seu Malabarica, Halae Saxonum, 1716). 


Meanwhile, another Tamil scholar, Father Constantius Beschi, called 
‘ Virama-munivar’, prepared his Grammatica Latino-Tamulica, 1738. 
Before him, Father Roberto de Nobili (called the knower of the essential 
philosophy, ‘Tattuva Podagar’) started studying Tamil as a Christian 
sannyast at Madurai in 1606. De Nobili is a fine example of cultural 
osmosis. This Italian nobleman earned the name ‘Father of Tamil 
prose’. He wrote 40 prose works and 3 poetical works in Tamil (besides 
8 works in Sanskrit, 4 works in Telugu, and numerous essays in Italian, 
Portuguese and Latin). It is not sure whether he Composed the book 
originally in Tamil, but a Sanskrit Sri Khrishtu Gita is wrongly attributed 
to him. Father S. Rajamanickam discusses the problem and concludes: 


‘“ We are persuaded that it was Nobili who wrote thi 
The whole book is in the form of a dialogue between ma eee 
his disciple . . . like the BG, which it has imitated with regard to its 
literary form, and the title is obviously derived from there.’’® 


8. Quoted in W. LEIFER, op. cit., p. 51. 
Hart formulates the difference as follows : 
“...when the BG mentions bhakti, it means a disciplined qdevoti 

unfraught with feelings of guilt and inadequacy. The Pett) were a fe) 2 
other hand, idealize violent and intense emotional involvement with a » On the 
god, accompanied by a sense of wretchedness and repentance,”’ personal 
G. L. HART, ‘The Relation between Tamil and Classical Sanskrit Lit ; 
p- 343 in J. GONDA, A History of Indian Literature, X.2, Wikebadea ae 


9. RAJAMANICKAM, The first Oviental Scholar, de Nobjlj 
(Thesis Univ., Madras), 1967, is, 86, ) obili Research Institute 
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He acknowledges that a printed copy of 1831 exists in the library of 
Bishop’s College, Calcutta, yet wonders why manuscripts of apparently 
the same work in Telugu characters are preserved on palm leaves. The 
hypothesis of the authorship of de Nobili is contradicted by R. F. Young, 
who argues, ‘“‘ The anonymous manuscripts are merely Copies of the 
printed edition, made in the customary way by which manuscripts multi- 
plied in India ’’!°, 

To conclude we quote verse 2.47 from the Tamil tendering by Raja- 
lakshmi of Chinmaydnanda’s English version: 

“ Unnudaya kadamai ceykaiyil idupaduvadé. 
Palanai etirparppatalla. 

Ceyyum vélaiyin bayanuga piritonrai edirparaté. 
Atarkakac ceyalil idupadamal cumma iruduvidaté.”’ 


List of Tamil translations: 


Besides the versions in manuscript and the printed editions without 
date, we count only seven translations printed in the 19th century. 
Several editions give the Sanskrit text of the BG in Grantha and/or Tamil 
script. The Tamil version of Svami Chidbhavananda has been reprinted 
several times, whereas the English version of Svami Chinmayananda has 
been translated into Tamil. We find also translations of Jnanesvara’s 
Marathi Commentary and of the versions of Thomson, Tilak, Gandhi, 
Besant, Aurobindo and Mascaro. 


1. an., BG, (manuscripts with tr. and comm.); see Bibliothéque Natio- 
nale, Paris, (Tamil Mss., No. 390); Orientalische Handschriften in 
Deutschland, Indische Handschriften, Berlin, No. 1550, etc. 

2. an., MBh, (in manuscript); e.g. W. Taylor’s Cat. of Oriental Mss., 
Madras, No. 2033, etc. : 

3. an., BG, (Pakavatkita manmiyankal icurakitai milam, in Grantha 
and Tamil char.), (Ripon Press), Madras, 1912. 

4. an., SBG, (with com. of Sankara, Ramanuja and Madhva, in Grantha 
and Tamil char.), (Sastra-sanjivini Press), Madras, 1925. 

5. an., BG, (Devanagari text, Tamil transliteration and literal tr.), (Vavilla 
Press), Madras, 1950. 

6. an., Gitd 40, (selected verses, with Santipathas of 4 Vedas, and 10 
verses from Tirukkural, in English and Tamil tr.), (Students’ Club), 
Tiruvallur, 1952. 

7. an., MBh, (abridged), (Little Flower Co.), Madras, 1967. 

3. ALAGIYAMANAVALAJIYAR, Vadikesari, BG-vyakhyanam, (literal 
tr. according to Visishtadvaita), Ms. 

9. ALAVANTAR, Sri gitarthasangraham, (tr. with notes by Incimetu 
Ranganathacariyar), (Vedanta Dipika Office), Madras, 1911. 


10. Richard Fox YOUNG, ‘Church Sanskrit ’, in Wiener Zeitschrift f. d. Kunde 
Stidasiens, 23 (1979), 219. 
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10. AMMAL, R. S. Subhalakshmi, Sister, SBG, (text in Nagari and Tamil 
- char.), (The Sri Saradd Ladies’ Union), Triplicane, 1928. 

11. ““ ANNA”, SBG, (text, transliteration, analysis, tr., notes), (Freedom 
Press), Madras, (1945), 1965. Also SBG with Sri Ramakrishna dipam, 
com., (Sri R. K. Matham), Madras, 1949: 1971 (5th). See below No. 33. 

lla. ARUMUGAN, V., SB Gvashanam, (prose), (Ripon Press), Madras, 
1921. 

12. AYYANGAR, C. R. Srinivasa, SBG, (Swadesa Mitra-.n Pbl.), Madras, 
1954. 

13-14. AYYAR, V. Kuppusvami, BG, (in Grantha script. with com. of 
Sankara, Ramanuja, Madhva, Sridhara, (Raghavendra), Madhusudana,. 
Anandagiri..., with word-for-word Tamil tr.), (R. S. Vadhyar), 
Kalpathi-Palghat, n.d., 998 pp. Also BG, (with Gitartha Dipika com.), 
(V. P. Chetty), Madras, n.d. 

15. BHARATI, Subrahmanya, BG, (Kannit Tamiz Patippakkam), 
Madurai, (1912), 1955; 198 pp.; also Paratiyér BG, (P. Prasuram), 
Madras, 1977. . 

16. BHARATI, Suddhananda, Gita Yogam, (with com.), Madras, 1962 
(2nd); also SBG, 2 vols., (Yogasamaj), Vadalur, 1942-49. 

17. BOWER, H., Rev., BG, (parallel tr. into English — based on 
Thomson’s and own Tamil), (Higginbothan), Madras, (1885), 1889. 

18. CETTIYAR, K. Vativelu, BG-vacanam, (in prose tr.), Madras, 1924. 

19. CHIDBHAVANANDA, Swami, SBG, Tapovanam; (1951), 1977; 
see Eng. 75. 

20. DESIKA, Sri Vedanta, Gitarthasangraha (of Yamunacarya in Tamil 
tr., together with Gitéséra Tamil com. by Sri Uttamur T. Viraraghava- 
charya, and in English by Sri K. Bhashyam), (Ubhayavedanta Grantha- 
mala; Sreevathsa Press), Madras, 1960. 

21. DEVARAJAN, Ramasvami, BG, (based on J. Mascaro’s Engl. tr.), 
(Venkatasvami Padipaggam), Madras, 1974. 

22. DIKSHITAR, N. Somasundara, BG, (with word-for-word te), 
(Ramayana Publ. H.), Phalghat, n.d. 

23. DURAISAMI, M., SBG-vacanam, (City Press), Madras, 1898. 

24. GITANANDA, BG, (tr. and com., adopted from English versions), 
(Gita Ashram), Cheranmahadevi, 1970. 

25. GOVINDASVAMI, M., BG, 1962. 

26. “ KAMAKSHIDASAR ”, Srimat Pakavatkitai Porutpé, (metrical tr.), 
Madras, 1972. 

27. KAVIRAYA, T. Sanmukha, Srimat Tiravita MBh, (in prose, based on 
Nallapillai’s Bharatam), Madras, 1876; ed. by V. Balasubrahmanya, 
(I. Nayakar, & Sons), Madras, 1969. 

—. KAVIRAYAR, S., see PATTANAR. 

28. KODANDARAMAN, P., BG, (with Aurobindo’s com.), (Aurobindo 
Ashram), Pondicherry, 1959. 

29. KRIPANANDAVARIYAR, Sri MBh, (Tiruppukazhamirtam Karya- 
lam), Madras, 1965. - 

30. KUPPUSVAMI, Villavarambal, Gitartha-dipika tiké, (Grantha and 
Tamil char.), (Kala-ratnakara Press), Madras, 1884-85; 1893-94. 

31. LAKSHMANACARIYAR, BG, (with com. in Grantha, Tamil and 
Telugu char.), (Vani-nilaya Press), Madras, 1914. 

32. MUPPANAR, Duraisvami, SBG-vacanam, Madras, 1895. ’ 

33. MUTHU, Ayyar, BG, (verse tr., with annotations by “ Anna ”), 
(Sri Ramakrishna Math), Mylapore-Madras, 1970; see above, Tam. J]. 
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34. NALLA-PILLAI, MBh, (completing the earlier version of  Villj- 
putturar), 15th cent., published several times, e.g. 1880; 1950; see 
above, Tam. 27. 

35. NAMADEVA, R. C., SBG Venba, (Gita Nilayam), Kulattur, 1957. 

36. NARASIMHACARIYAR, Cetliir, SBG, (with com. of Ramanuja and 
Venkatanatha), 3 vols., (Satsampradaya Vardhini Sabhai), Madras, 
1914, 


37. NARAYANASVAMIL, S. M., BG-caéran, 1972. 

38. NATARAJAN, A. L., ed., Viyacar Aruliya MBh, 4 vols., (Aruna 
Publ.), Madras, 1963-65; Madras, 1977. 

—. NAYUDU, K. R., see TATTACARYA, A. S. 

39. NAYUDU, S. P. Narasimmalu, (BG and its Esoteric Meaning, 
A Lecture, Part I; in Tamil char.), Coimbatore, 1907. 

40. NAYUDU, V. Ramacandra, SBG, (based on A. Besant’s English), 
Enangudi, 1920. 

41. PARATI, C. Cuppiramaniya, BG dravida artha sahita, (Nagari and 
Tamil char.), (Bharati Press), Madras, ca. 1927. 

42. PATTANAR, BG, (verse tr. with com. by Somasundara Kavirayar), 
(B. Ratna Nayakar), Madras, 1948. 

43. PERUNDEVANAR, ‘“ Bharatampadiya”, Bhdratavenbé, (MBh 
adaptation in verse and prose), at court of Pallava King. - 

44, PIRAHMANANTASVAMIL, Sri, SBG Karma-kitai, sapta-culoki kitai, = 
(Nagari and Tamil char.), (Sankaravilasa Sarada-mandira Press), a ( 
Tanjore, 1923. F. 


45. RAGHAVACARYAR, SBG_ sakalopanishat-sara sarvasyabhita, (in 4 7 
Grantha char.), (Vidyavinoda Press), Madras, 1881. 4 7 
45a. RAGHAVAN, V., MBh, (abr.), (Natesan), Madras, 1935. q 7 
46. RAJAGOPALACARI, Cakravarti, Kannan Kattiyavali, (com.), 4 
(Cinnai), Mayilappur, 1937; Madras, 1952 (3rd); also Vya@sar Virandu ie 
(MBh abridged); 1943.; tr. into several languages. Ss 
47. RAJALAKSHMI, G. R., SBG, (tr. from Svami Chinmayananda’s 7 


English version, Gitajnana Yajna Samiti), Madras, 1961; see p. 220. 
48. RAMANUJACARYA, V. K., SBG-bhashya, (tr. of Ramanuja’s com.).  . 
49. RAMARAV,.M., SBG, (with com.), 3 vols., (R. Narasimhachar), 7 
Kumbakonam, 1972-73. 
—-. RAMASAMI, Svami, see SIVANAR, S. 


50. RAMAYYAR, T. Pt. Kotanta, SBG, (with Jndnegvara’s com., Tamil,  .. 
Grantha and Nagari char.), (Sri Panduranga Press), Madras, 1925-27. 4 4 
51. RANGANATHA, Puluvan, Bharata, (summary), Ms. Bb 
52. RANKACARYA, U. Y., SBG-bhashya, (tr. of Ramanuja’s com.), i: 
Madras, 1894, s e 
—. RAO, M. R., see RAMARAV, M. a k 


53. SANTHANAM, K., Andasakti yokam allatu parrinrivaztal, (tr. of 


M. K. Gandhi’s Gujarati version), (S. Ganegan), Madras, 1947; 1956; | ¢ 
Tanjore, 1972. : : 

54. SARASVATI, Ramacandrananda, BG, 1927. 4 ‘ 

55. SARMA, Sundararaja, BG, (in Grantha and Tamil char.), (Vedanta- ; : 

bodhini Press), Madras, 1909; also SBG with Sankara’s com., Madras, ‘ ‘ 

1906; Tapovanam-Tirukkovilur, 1977. 4 | 

26; SIVANAR, Seshadri, Gitésdratalattu Saiva Sadhanic, aes on the 3 | 

alva Vedanta, ed. by Ramasami Swami), Madras, . d ) 

. $7. SRINIVASACARYA, Kizhattur, SBG, Gen in Tamil char. and tr.), : S. 


(Lifco.), Madras, (1969), 1971, 


———SS——re 
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57a. SRINIVASACARYA, V. K., SBG, (The Little Flower Co.), 
Madras, 1969. 

—. SRINIVASAKAVI, MBh tikd, Ms., 19th cent. _ ; 

58. SRINIVASAYYANKAR, SBG, (Nagari and Tamil char.), (Sudesa 
Mitra Press), Madras, 1924. 

—. SUBHALAKSHMI, R. S., see AMMAL. 

59. SUBRAHMANYA, Guru, BG, Ms., ca. 1775. 
60. SVAMI, Balasubrahmanya, Tétparya-dipikaé, (Sanskrit com., with 
Tamil paraphase), (C.N.T. Inst. Press), Madras, 1926. 

61. SVAMI, Iramacantirananta Sarasvati, SBG dravida tatparya sahitam, 
(Grantha and Tamil char.), (Siva-rahasya Press), Madras, 1917; 
(Sastrasanjivini Press), Madras, 1920. 

62. SVAMI, Kasikananda Jnanacarya, BG, (15th ch., Mirkkaégatakam), 
Madurai, 1951. 

63. SVAMI, Ponnambala, BG, (Ripon Press), Madras, 1912. 

64. SVAMI, Trivenkata, BG, 1900. 

65. ““ TAMIZVANAN ”’, (pseud.), BG, 1973. 

66. TANGAMANI, BG, 1977. 

67. TATTACARYA, A. S. and NAYUDU, K. R., Gitarthasangraha, 
(of Yamunacarya in tr.), Madras, 1899. 

68. (TILAK), SBG-Rahasya, (incomplete tr. of L. Tilak’s Marathi com.), 
1924. 

69. TURAIKANNAN, Narana, SBG allatu Kannan jndnopadega, (M. 
Ramulu), Madras, (1939), 1942. : 

70. VALAM, H. K., Bala-BG, 1964. 

71. VENGADANATHAR, Gitdsérattalittu, Ms. 

72. VILLIPUTTUR(AR), Bharatam, (Tamil MBh, in viruttam metre, 
10 parvas only—BG in 7 stanzas), completed by Nalla-Pillai; 
15th cent.; ed. by S. A. Iramasd4mippulavar, Tinnevelly, (1951), 1970; 
K. Rajagopalacariyar, Madras, 1970. See above, p. 218. 

73. VIRARAGHAVACARYA, Sri Uttamur T., Gitésdra, (see DESIKA, 
S. V.); also BG-artham, with Tamil transliteration and word-for- 
word tr., (Ubhayavedanta Granthamala), Madras, 1972. 

74. (YAMUNACARYA), Gitarthasangraha, (tr. of Yamuna’s com.), 
1960; see also above, Tam. 20 and Com. 224. 


4.28. Translations into Kannada 


Kannada or Kanarese is the majority language in Karnataka State, 
especially in the Mysore State, spoken by ca. 22 million people. The 
Kannada characters differ but little from the Telugu script. In the 9th 
century independent Kannada literature was already emerging. 


Kavirajamarga is the first work available in Kannada; it is a guide 
to poets and gives extracts from the Ramayana in Kannada and possibly 
also from the Mahabharata. In the 10th century, we have an adaptation 
of the MBh by Jain poets. 


In the 10th century also Pampa made a masterly and original version 
of the MBh in old Kannada poetry, following the champu form of the 
Sanskrit lyrics, His VikramG@rjunavijaya is popularly known as Pampa- 
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bharata (ca. 941 A.D.). Mugali remarks: “ Though Pampa has generally 
followed the outline as he found it in the epic, he has shed a new light 
in the latter part of the Bharata-story and removed some of the contra- 
dictions in the original... Pampabharata is one of the great classics of 
Kannada poetry.”! Kumaravyasa (ca. 1400) used the shatpadi metre for 
his translation of the MBh, completing the 10th parva in about 8,500 
verses. 


His Bhaminishatpadi Bharata is one of the most popular classics in 
Kannada. Mugali states: “If the Bharata of Pampa is a great human 
document, that of Kumaravydasa is a ‘ superhuman saga’, in the sense 
that it embodies the vision of the poet, upholding the decisive part played 
by the Divine in human affairs.’”? 


Another adaptation of the MBh—and of the Ramayana — was 
made by Naranappa of Dharwar and completed by Timmanna, also in 
the shatpadi metre (15th cent.). It is not clear how a philosophical work 
like the BG fared in the midst of the great epic renderings. Yet it is 
recorded that the Rajas of Mysore insisted on obtaining a separate version 
of the Gita. This was prepared by Nagarasa of Pandharpur, at the 
beginning of the 18th century®. Perston rightly points out* that it was 
difficult for a vernacular language like Kannada to express all the concepts 
of classical Sanskrit, in spite of its capacity to adopt loan-words from 
foreign languages. The linguistic dominance and infiltration of Sanskrit 
appears especially in the Gita for attributes of Krishna and for the philo- 
sophical and psychological terms. In fact, Sanskrit is not easy to render 
adequately, even in an Indian vernacular, because it has a lot of subtle 
‘indeclinable particles and can easily construct compound words of any 
length. 


An interesting tool for linguistic comparison was prepared by Rev. 
J. Garrett in 1849: ‘ The Bhagavat-Geeta, or Dialogues of Krishna and 
Arjoon, in 18 Lectures. Sanscrit, Canarese and English in parallel 
columns’. The Sanskrit text is of the von Schlegel edition (see above, 
p. 27), transliterated into Kannada character. The English text is of the 


- ee ae Neate History of Kannada Literature, (Sahitya Akademi), New Delhi, 
Ps . 

See also D. J. GOWDA, ‘Pampa’, in V. RAGHAVAN, ed. Ramayana, 
MBh and Bhagavata writers, (Cultural Leaders of India, Publ. Division), New 
Delhi, 1978, pp. 14-34. 

2: KS: MUGALL in K. SANTHANAM, ed., dn Anthology of Indian Literature 
969, p. 295. 


3. See E. RICE, A History of Kanarese Literature, in Heritage of India Series, 
OUP, 1921. 


; - Da ‘Borrowing from Sanskrit into Kannada’ in Babel, 9 (1963), 
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Wilkins version. The Kannada version is newly edited by Garrett, along 
with the Latin translation of Schlegel, slightly improved by C. Lassen. 
The edition also gives some linguistic remarks of Baron von Humboldt, 
whose German text is translated by Rev. Weigle. From this, it would 
appear that these early missionaries and scholars in Karnataka had a 
great feeling of admiration for the Gita. 


List of Kannada translations: 


1. an., MBA, (Jain adaptations; 10th century). . 

2. an., BG (prose and verse translations in manuscript), e.g. Catalogue 
of Kanarese Manuscripts, No. 307, ca. 1700; India Office Library, 
Catalogue of Sanskrit Manuscripts, Nos. 6517, 6524; Indian Manu- 
scripts at Berlin, No. 1549, etc. 

3. an., MBh, (prose and verse abridged renderings in manuscript), e.g. 

Bharatam (see W. Taylor’s Catalogue of Oriental Manuscripts, Nos. 

1206, 1220); Jaimini Bharata (usually only Asvamedha), e.g. ed. and 

tr. by D. Sanderson, Bangalore, 1852; etc. 
an., BG, Bangalore, 1849. 
an., Sattka BG, (Karnataka Pr. Wks.), Bellary, 1912. 
an., BG, (Kannada-tiké sahitavégi), (Karnataka Bk. Depot Press), 
Bellary, 1914. 
an., BG, (City Book), Hubli, 1960. 
an., SBG, (with text in Kannada script), (Hindusthan Publ.), Udipi, 
1961. 
an., Gité Gambhirya, (Sriranga Rangamanga Prakaéana Samiti), 
Dharwar, n.d. 
. an., Kannada MBB, sev. vols., (Bharatadarsana Prakagana), Bangalore, 
1972. . . (in process). 
. ADIDEVANANDA, Svami, BG, (Mangalore Trad. Assoc.), Manga- 
lore, 1966; also with introd., word-for-word rendering, tr. and notes 
from com. of Sankara and Ramdanuja, (Ramakrishna Ashram), 
Mysore, 1963. 
12. AHMED, (Husanuddin), SBG, 1975 (2). 
13. ALASINGARACARYA, Devasikhamani, ed., Sri MBh, (in prose), 
21 vols., (Karnataka Bk. Depot), Madras, 1932-33. 

14. ALURA, Venkatarava Bhimarava, BG, (selected verses in com.). Also 
Gitabhavapradipa (Gitabhavan), Dharwar, 2 vols., 1958. 

ie ete Ananta, Gitésérokti, (with com.), (Samaja Pust.), Dharwar, 

15. AYYANGAR, M. A. Narayana, BGiteyalliruva bhaktiyoga mattu 
Kshetra-kshetrajna vicara, Bangalore, 1967. 

16. BADAMI, Lingopanth K., Gita@kunja, 1940. 

17. BHAGAVAT-PADACARYA, Srimad-anu-Bhashyam, urdhyva mila 

‘8 Pores ee (selections), (Prabhakara Press), Udipi, 1911. 
: » D. K., Andsaktiyoga, (of M. K. Gandhi - 

is bhadra, 1930. " cee apare Tube 
: ATTA, Badekkela Venkataramana, Gitasara, (in ; 

i Puttur, 1546, (in shatpadi metre), 
- BHATTA, Srinivasa, BG, (with Sukha-bodhini ve ikri 

Press), Udipi, 1927. : ise cama) (Sullerishng 
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21, 


22 
25: 
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24. 


29. 
26. 


ae: 


28. 
29. 
30. 
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CIDAMBARAYYA, Hosakere, Gitartha-vivarana, (tr. and com.) 
(ed. by Pt. Saligram N. Sastri, Paramartha Pr. Wks.), Bangalore. 
1917; also BG-sara-vicara com.; Gitartha-candrika com., (S.C.N. 
Book Depot), Bangalore, 1929; 1954. Also a Makallakai Gitg 
(children’s Gita). 

CIKKADEVARAJA, MBh, (prose-adaptation), Ms., ca. 1690. 
DIVAKARA, Ranganatha Ramacandra, Gitiya-gutty athavé paramadtma- 
yogavu SBG, (miila sloka, sarala kannada artha, kathina Sabdartha, 
tippani), (Srikrishna Press), Dharwar, 1924; 1928; Hubli, 1928, 1952, 
1961...; also Gita nityapatha, 1963 (3rd). 

GARRETT, J., Rev., The BG or Dialogues of Krishna and Arjoon, 
in 18 Lectures. Sanscrit, Canarese, and English in parallel columns. . . 
(Wesleyan Mission Press), Bangalore, 1849, (Preface of 1846); see 
above, p. 30. 

GOPALAKRISHNA, Rantala, BG, 1978. . 
GOVINDARAYA, Savanira, Gitartha Bodhini athavé kannada dalli 
viseshartha vannolagonda gitaya vodalina aru adhyayagala anuvadavu, 
(in Nagari and Kannada Char.), (Karnataka Pr. Wks.), Dharwar, 
1928. 

GUNDAPPA, D. V., BG, (text in Kannada script and tr.), (Kavya- 
laya), Mysore, 1966; also Lectures on BG: Gitatatparya, Jivana 
Dharma yoga,... . i 

HRUDAYANVESENE, Acarya, SBG, 1942. 

JAKKABHUPALA, MBA, (prose adaptation), Ms., ca. 1620. 
JAKKANANAYAKA, Bhiérata-katha-sangraha, Ms. 


30a. JAYARATNAM, Purushottamayoga (BG 15), 1971. 
31. KAVI, Nagarasa Kamatak, BG, (verse tr.), 1908. 


32. 


41. 
42. 


43. 


“ KINKARA ”, D. Revanappa, BG-séra-candrika, 1975, 


- KRISHNASVAMI, S., ed., see TIMMANNA 

. KRISHNAYOGI, BG-sara. 

- KULAKARNI, A. K., Sri Jnanegvari, 1964. 

- KULAKARNI, Cidambara S., SBG-kathogalu. 

. KUMARAVYASA, MBh-vishaya-sara, (in Bhamini shatpadi poetry), 


14th cent. or ca. 1430 2: ed. by S. N. Krishna Jois, Univ. of Mysore, 
1955; see also NARANAPPA, G. 


- NAGARASA (of Pandharpur), Samsloki BG, (in Bhamini shatpadi 


a ca. 1650; ed. by M. Srinivasa Rav, as Karnataka BG, Mysore, 
1908. 


- NAGESA-SASTRI, Y., Srimat-karnataka BG, Bellary, 1933. 
- NANJARAJA, Kalale, (court poet), MBh (prose rendering), Ms., 


Ca. 1742. 


. NAR(AY)ANAPPA, Gadugina, “ Kumara Vyasa ”’, Karnataka MBh, 


or Bharata-katha-manjari, or Gadugina Bharata, in bhamani shatpadi 
metre, only 10 parvas, continued by TIMMANNA, ca. 1475; see also 
KUMARAVYASA. 

NARASIMHACAR, P. T., BG, (Jivana Karyalaya), Bangalore, 1951. 
NARAYANA, A., MBh tatparyanirnaya, (with tr. and com.), (Sri 
Madhava-muni Sevasangh), Udipi, 1939. a 
NAYAKA, Venkatarao Ramacandrarao, BG. 


44-45. ODEYAR, Krishnaraja, Mummudi, Sri Krishnaraja Vanivilasa 


emba MBh Kannada ttku, 16 vols., (first Kannada prose version of 
complete MBh), (M. Rudrappa & Sons), Bangalore, 1890-91. Also 
BG, (tr. and com.), Bangalore, 1908. 
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46. PAI, Lakshmana Babani, BG, (com.), (L. B. Pai Mem. Publ.), Hubli, 
1957; also MBh-samhiteya, sev. vols., Hubli, n.d. 

47. PAMPA, Pampa-Bharata, (or Vikramarjuna-vijayam, in old Kannada 
poetry, believed to be the first major work in Campu style), 10th-12th 
cen.; see below, TIMMAPPAYYA, M. 

48. PAWAR, -B. T., Pitambara Rao, BG,.(Yugantha. Press), Bangalore, 
1976. . 

49. PRAKASANANDA, SBG. 

50. RAGHAVACARYA, Vijaya, SBG-Ramanuja-bhashya, (with Yamuna’s 
and own com.), 4 vols., Bangalore; 1939-48. 

51. RAJARATNAM, G. P., Pampabhéarata-sara, (abridged; in prose), 
(Hind Kitabs), Bangalore, 1948. 

52. RAMACANDRA, Acarya, BG, Ms., copied in 17(0)5, (India Office 
Libr., Sanskrit Mss., No. 6518). 

53. RAMACANDRA, Magdala, BG, Buddhiyoga, (later expanded in 
English). 

54. RAMACARYA, Bannanje, SBG, (with Madhva’s com.), (Majestic 
Press), Udipi, 1958. 

55. RANGACARYA, K., BG Ranarangadalli, (illustrated), Dharwar, 1956. 

55a. RANGANATHA, Sastri, SBG, (Sarasvati), Belgaum, 1968. 

—. RAO, S., see SAMPADGIRI. 

—. RAO, Sankara Narayana, SBG, n.d. 

56. RAV, M. Haridasa, Sri kannada MBh, (abridged), (Sarvodaya Sahitya- 
male), Hubli, 1951. 

57. SAMPADGIRI RAV, K., BG, (selected verses acc. to Rajagopala- 
cari’s version), Bangalore, 1949; 1973. 

58. SAMPANGIRAMA, Bharati, SBG. 

59. SARASVATI, Saccidanandendra, SBG-sara, 1960. 

60. SARMA, Siddavanhalli K., BG, (S.V.S. Samiti, State Adult Educ. 
Com.), Mysore, 1954. 

61. SARMA, Sivananda Subrahmanya, SBG-gidhartha dipika& athava 
rahasyarthaprabodhini, (tr. and com.), 2 vols., Mysore, 1913-16. 

62. SASTRI, A. R. K., Vacana Bharata, (abridged), Mysore, 1919. 

63. SATANANDA, Gitd-bharata, (ref. in A. Holtzmann). 

64. SAVANTA, Abaji Ramacandra, BG, (karnataki-subodhini-tika, in 
Devanagari char.), (Ramatatvaprakasa Press), Belgaum, 1893. 

65. SESHACARYA, Halavanahali), SBG, (karnataka vyaékhyana sahita), 
(Bangalore Press), Bangalore, (1928), 1929. 

66. SHAMA, Amrutha Channa, Gitéyoga BG. 

66a. SHAMA RAO, T. S., Srikrishnana Kadeya Sandega, 1971. 

67. SSDDHAPPARADHYA, T. G., Gité mate, (Visvavidyanilaya), 
Mysore, 1964; also BG-virasaivabhasyam, Chitradurga, 1963. 

68. SOMANATHANANDA, V., BG, (with Gitabhavadhara com.), 
(S. R. K. Misson), 1972. 

69. SRIDHARA, B., “Sri”, Makkala gite, Gita for children, (Kannada 
and Engl. tr.), (Darpana), Bangalore, (1972), 1973. 

70. SRINIVASACARYA, BG, (with com. based on Ramanuja’s), Ms. 
copied 19th cent. 

71. SRINIVASAIYA, Munsi, BG, (text and tr., Introduction. and notes 
by J. Garrett), (Mysore Vernacular Series, Mysore Govt. Press) 
ee, 1870 (2nd). é , 

ts RANGA, Gitagaémbhirya, Sri Krishnana sim Yasastra, see No. 9 

72. SUBANNA, M. S., BG, (in kusuma shatpadi metre), Bellary, 1938, 
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73. SUBBARAO, S., SBG, (text and tr.), (Nirnaya Sagara Press), Bombay, 
1916; also BG, verse com., 1923. 

74. SUBRAHMANYA, S., BG, (verse com.), 1923. 

75. SUBRAHMANYA, Sivananda, BG, (with Madhusidana’s and own 
com.), Mysore, 1911. 

76. SORI, Ramakrishna, BG savyakhya, Ms., (Orient. Inst., Baroda); 
ed. as SBG kannada-dalli tikisalpattu, (in Telugu Char.), (Vijnana- 
darpana Press), Bangalore, 1868; 1895. 

77. (TILAK, L.), SBG-rahasya, (tr.), 1919. 

78. TIMMANNA (TIMMAPPA),  Krishnaraya, MBh-ashta-parva or 
Krishnardya-bharata or bharatakathaé kusumavallari, (in bhamini shat- 
padi, 8 parvas, completing NARANAPPA’S version, from Santiparva 
onwards), ca. 1510; ed. by T. N. Krishnasvami Setti, Bangalore, 1937. 

79. TIMMAPPAYYA, Muliya, Samasta bharata Sara, (prose version of 
Pampa Bharata), Mangalore, 1941. 

80. TIRTHA, Sujngnendra, Gitamrita sara, Udipi, 1969. 

81. VADIRAJA, Svami, Bharata-tatparya nirnaya, (Madhva’s com. tr.), 
Ms., ca. 1570; ed. Belgaum, 1891. 

82. VANIVILASA, Krishnaraja, MBh, (abridged). — 

83. VYASAYOGI, Kumara, Bharatam, (in hexametres), Ms, 


4.29. Translations into Malayalam 


_ Malayalam, the official language of Kerala, is spoken by ca. 22 million 
people. Although the language belongs to the Dravidian group, its 
literary vocabulary contains a fair amount of Sanskrit words. Occupy- 
ing a long stretch of coastland, this land of the Cheras has been hospitable 
to Christians, Jews and Muslims. 


During the period 1350-1450 the Niranam poets — a gifted family of 
two brothers and their nephew — wrote free, condensed renderings of the 
Ramayana, the MBh and the Bhagavata Purana. Sankara Panikkar 
made a condensed version of the MBh, called Bharatamala, and 
Madhava Panikkar translated the Gita (ca. 1400). ‘‘ Madhava Panikkar’s 
translation of the Gita would seem to be the earliest in any Indian 
language. He had a perfect understanding of Sri Shankara’s Bhashya 
(Commentary) on the Gita and could delve into the very fundamentals of 
the work so much so he could shorten the original with its 700 slokas into 
328 couplets without omitting any important idea.”! This translation 


1. P. K. PARAMESVARAN NAIR, History of Malayalam Literature, New Delhi, 
1967, pp. 38 and 272. See also K. K. NAIR and P. K. NARAYANA 
PILLAI, in K. SANTHANAM, An Anthology of Indian Literature, 1969, p- 381. 

We quote from Panikkar’s translation, as given in K. M. GEORGE, A survey 
of Malayalam Literature, (Asia Publ. House), 1968: ‘One day you will be 
born /and then you grow past childhood,/ and many changes, one after another / 
will come over your Physical form./ But one thing will not change,/ nor perish, 
and it is substance without forms./ Listen, O Arjuna,/note this and fight your 
battle! / So spoke the Lord graciously.” 


WO 
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may be the most ancient in Malayalam, but it is not in ‘any Indian 
language’. At that time, the language used was still an odd mixture of 
Tamil and Malayalam. The poet Nayar Tunchattu Ramanuja Ezhutta- 
chchan produced a truly Malayalam translation of the MBh, at the end 
of the 16th century. However, the fidelity of the translator can be ques- 
tioned as his greatness “lies in the fact that he plastically handled the 
material to communicate his own world-view ’”. 


Since the early Christians in Kerala used Syriac as their liturgical 


language, the first translations of the Bible in Malayalam appeared only 
in 1829. 


There was an early tradition of copying the Gita text in Malayalam 
characters. To his edition of 1849 (sce above, p. 30) Garrett adds a 
list of Sanskrit variants found in Malayalam manuscripts of the BG. 
Belvalkar could only refer to this list, being unable to trace the particular 
manuscripts?, 


List of Malayalam translations: 


Besides a few references to manuscripts and to a few early versions 
of the MBh we count about 46 recently printed translations into 
Malayalam. Of the dated editions 30 (or 66 %) appeared after 1950. 


1. an., BG, (padya-gadya tr. or com.), Mss. 

2. an., MBh, (adaptations), Mss., e.g. Bharatam (W. Taylor’s Cat. of 
Orient. Mss., No. 1951, Madras). 

3. an., Gitdamahdsastram, (com., ed. by K. Raghavanpilla), (Oriental 
Res. Inst.), Tiruvanantapuram, 1972. 

4. an., SBG, (Educational Suppl. Depot), Phalgat, n.d. 

4a. an., BG, (with com. of Sankara, quotations from Sridhara, Sankara- 
nanda; and Anandagiri), (S.P.C.S.), Kottoyam, 1961, 636 pp. 

—. ANANDAKUTIAN, see PANIKKAR, Madhava. 

5. ATMARAMAN, Katamparal, Gitérahasyam, (tr. from Hindi review 
Kalyana), (Jaya Press), Mavelikara, 1962. 

6. AYYAR, Seshadri, SBG, (tr. and com,), (Univ. of Travancore), 
Trivandrum, 1948, 62 + 584 + 27 pp. 

7. AYYAR, G. S. Srinivasa, BG, (with com. based on Brahmanandagiri), 
(Ramiyana Publ. H.), Phalgat, 1952. 

8. CAUDHARI, Upendrakigora Raya, Kuttikalute MBA, (with the help 
of C. Parukkutti Amma and C. Sarojini Nayar), Kozhikode, 1946. 

9. CHANDU, P. Kunhi, SBG, (text and tr.), (Vidya-vilasa Press), 
Tellicherry, 1911. 

10. UINMARANANDA, Svami), BG, (Murli Publ.), Tattamangalam, 

975. 


2. K. K. NAIR, op. cit., p. 382. Also about Tunchan’s Ramayana K. Bhaskaran 
Nair remarks, ‘‘ Nowhere does it read like a translation at all... 
work Kerala discovered its own soul” 

3, Critical ed., Appendix, III, p. 754, 


In this great 
(in Y. Raghavan, ed., op. cit., pp, 91-92). 
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11. EZHUTTUCHCHAN, Nayar Tinchattu Ramanuja (or Tuccatty 
Eluttacam), MBh, (poet. rendering), end 16th cent.; this Malayalam 
MBh appeared in Devanagiri transliteration and Hindi tr. by K. A. 
Subrahmanya Ayyar, (Bhuvana Vani Trust), Lucknow, 1975, 1210 pp. 

12. GOPALAN, V. V., MBA, (laghu sangraham), 1974, 

13. IKKAVAMMA, Ampiati, And@sakti yogam, (tr. from M. K. Gandhi’s 
Gujarati, through Hindi), (Matribhiimi Press and Publ. H.), Kozhi- 
kode-Calicut, (1947), 1967. 

13a. ISSAHAC, A., Sahib, Sri kairali BG, n.d. 

—. IYER, P. N. Ananthanarayana, MBA, Perinkulam, 1969. 

14. “K.M.”, SBG, (tr. and com.), (India Press), (1905), 1966 (8th); also 
with Sankarabhashya, (Gita Ltd.), Trichur, 1952. 

15. KRISHNAN, N. K., SBG-séram, (Sri Vasudeva Asramam), Quilandy, 
1960. 

16. KURUP, K. Paramesvara, SBG, (Star Press), Trivandrum, 1965, 

17. “K.V.M.”, BG, (with Sarartha bodhini com.), (P. K. Bros.), Kozhikode, 
1964. 

18. MARAR, K. M. Kuttikrishna, Gitéparikramanam, Kottayam, 1974. 

19. MENON, Kunnan, SBG, (prose tr. with com. of Sankara, Sankara- 
nanda, ¢.a.), (Gita Press), Trichur, 1952. 

20. MENON, Kunnathu Janardhana, SBG, (tr. and com., revised by 
Cheppattu Achutha Warrier or Variyar), (Sri Ramavilasam Press), 
Quilon, n.d. 

21. MENON, Mayankottu Narayana, BG-balabodhini, (prose tr.), (K. R. 
Bros.), Kozhikode, 1956. . 

22. MIRCCANDANI, Lakshmi, Gitdsaram, 1955. 

23. MUSSATU, T. C. Paramegvaran, BG, (with Gitasdrartha com.), 


(Bharatavilasam Press), Trichur, 1921; also Gita-rahasya, (L. Tilak’s ' 


com., in translation), Kottayam, 1956. 

24. MUSSATU, K. Vasudevan, SBG, (with Sararthabodhini com.), (P. K. 
Brothers), Kozhikode, 1964. 

24a. MUTHUKULAM, BG, (V. V. Press), Quilon, 1959. 

—. NAIR, see NAYAR. 

25. NAMPEESAN, P. K., BG, (with com., chs. 1-6 only), Guruvayoor, 
1955, 645 pp. 

26. NAYAR, P. Gopalan, (Sahitya kusalan), SBG, (with com.), (P. K. 
Bros.), Calicut, 1968 (4th). 

28. NAYAR, P. M. Narayanan, SBG, (with Sérartham com., revised by 
Pt. K. K. Panilker), (Vidyarambham Press), Alleppey, 1968 ( 7th). 

29. NAYAR, P. Raghavan, Gadyagita, (prose tr.), (Sri Ramavilasam 
Press), Trivandrum, 1962. 

30. PAI, M. Rama, BG, (prose tr.), (Sri Ramavilasam), Quilon, 1924. 

30a. PANIKKAR, K. K., SBG bhavadarpanam, 1951, 884 pp. 

31. PANIKKAR, Madhava, (Niranam or Kannassan Madhavappanik- 
karute), Bhisha BG, (verse tr.), early 15th cent.; publ. by Sarasvati- 
vilasam Press, Trivandrum, 1926; edited with foreword and notes by 
Anandakuttan, Sahitya pravarthaka, (India Press), Kottayam, 1958; 
(St Joseph’s Press; Kerala Sahitya Akad.), Trichur, 1965. 

32. PANIKKAR, Rama, (Niranam or Kannassan), MBh or Kannag§a Bha- 
ratam, 15th cent.; ed. by K. Mahadeva Sastri, (Univ. of Travancore), 
Trivandrum, 1940. - 

33. PANIKKAR, Sankara, Bharatamdla, (MBh condensed), early 15th cent.; 
ed. by P. K. Narayana Pilla, (Univ. of Travancore), Trivandrum, 1950. 
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» PANILKER, K. K., see NAYAR, P. M. Narayanan. - 
PARAMESVARAYYAR, N. B., BG, (abridged, with notes), Tri- 


vandrum, 1938. 


- PATTAM, P. D., BG, Kerala bhasha ganam, (S.G. Press), Parur, 1952. 
. PILLA, N., ed., see S. PANIKKAR. 


- PILLA, Pannappara KeSava, SBG, (with introduction by Siranattu 


ah Pilla), (Kamalalaya Pr. & Publ. Wks.), Trivandrum, 1952 
3rd). 


- PILLA, Payyampallil Gopala, Srimadgita saram, (Redyar Press), 


Trivandrum, 1950. 


- PILLAI, P. Ramakrishna, BG, (B.K. Book Depot), Trivandrum, 


1954. 


. PRAKASAM, K., Vyasa MBh, (in prose), 2 vols., (Vyasa Publ. H.), 


Palazhi, 1968. 


. PRAKASANANDA, Svami, SBG, (with sédhan&bodhini com.), (Rama- 


krishnasrama), Trichur, (1967), 1970, 76+-620 pp. 


. RAVIVARMA, V. A., BG, (with Lalitd-vyakhyanam com.), (B.V. Book 


Depot), Trivandrum, 1934, 577 pp. 


. SARASVATI, ISvarananda, S'BG, (with Bhdgyodayam com.), (Bharata- 


vilasam Press), Trichur, 1939. 


. SARASVATI, Jnanananda, Svami, MBh sérasarvasvam, vol. 1, 


(Jnanandashramam), Pallur, 1964. Also SBG sangraham, 1965; and 
SBG (with com.), Pallur, 1968. 


. SARMA, V. V., SBG, (tr. and com.), (S. Reddyar Press), Trivandrum, 


1946, 666 pp. 
SASTRI, M., see M. PANIKKAR. 


. SASTRI, P. S. Anantanarayana, SBG, (with Anusvénam com.), (Man- 


galodayam), Trichur, (1944), 1951 (2nd), 405-410 pp. 
SASTRI, Subrahmanya, BG sara sangraha, (Sanskrit com., with Sri- 
dhari and Malayalam tr.), (Sri Ramakrishna Press), Elapulli, 1905. 


. “S.S.”, BG, (Kamalalaya Bk. Dt.), Trivandrum, 1953. 
- TAMPURAN, Kotunnallir Kunnikkuttan, Bhasha-bharatam, (MBh, 


word-for-word, metre-for-metre tr.), 7 vols., (K. K. Tampam; Nat. 
Bk. St.), Kottayam, (1920), 1952-57; (S.P.C.S., Writers’ Coop. Soc.), 


Kottayam, 1965. The complete text is said to be translated in 874 
days ! 


- “T.G.M.”, BG, (with Jnanopadesam com.), (Santa Bk. Stall), Guru- 


vayur, 1953. 


. TIRTHA, Bhimananda, SBG sthita prajna darsanam, (chs. 1-2, com.), 


(Jnanasrama Publ., Geetha Press), Trichur, 1970; also Bhaktidarsanam, 
ch. 12, com. - 


. TIRUMULPATHU, K. Raghavan, SBG, (metrical tr. and com.), Chala- 


kudi, 1954 and 1968 (by “ Vaidyabhishanam, K. R. Thirumulpad ”’). 


. VARIYAR, Kannampula K. S. Krishna, MBh, (prose tr.), sev. vols., 


(Alliance Pr. Wks.), Trivandrum, 1953. 


- VARMA, Rajaraja, Uttarabharata (MBh retold), n.d. 
. VARMA, V. A., See RAVIVARMA. 


4.30. Translation into Khasi 


Hill districts of Central Assam (on 


Khasi is spoken by about 300,000. people in the Khasi and Jaintia 
the Sino-Burmese border). It belongs 


OT SNST 
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to the Mon-Khmer language group’. One translation of the BG is avail- 
able: Shivcharan ROY, BG (in Roman characters), (Khasi Press), Shillong, 
1903. The first biblical book in Khasi appeared in 1816. a 


4.31. Translation into Manipuri (and Tripuri) 


Belonging to the Tibeto-Burmese group, Manipuri is spoken by 
ca. 800,000 people, as a lingua franca among the tribes of Manipur 
(Assam). The Bengali script is used. One translation of the BG was 
prepared by the Sanskrit scholar PANDITARAJA ATOMBAPU ‘ Vidya- 
tatna ’, n.d. 

A translation into Tripuri may be found in the selections from the 
MBh: CHAKRABORTY, Santimoy, Bharatni Panchali, Education 
Directorate, Tripura, 1962. 


4.32. Translation into Tibetan 


S320 NES 


It is not unlikely that a translation of the complete BG into Tibetan 
was made at some time, although the main bulk of translations belongs 
to Buddhist literature. Many Buddhist works, lost in their original 
form in India, are preserved in Tibetan translation. The first Tibetan 
translation of a Sanskrit Buddhist text was prepared by Thonmi Sambhota 
in the 7th century. In the subsequent centuries a school of Tibetan 
translators was functioning in Lhasa. About 4,464 Indian works are 
said to have been translated. Cultural contacts between Tibet and India 
increased during the rule of the Pala dynasty in Bengal, leaving a strong 
Tantric impact on Sahajiya Buddhism and the Caryapadas of the Siddhas. 
The complete history of the Indo-Tibetan relationship in mediaeval 
times has not yet been written, because many texts are still lying un- 
published in manuscript form in Tibet, Ladakh and Nepal. 


In the Gita-Press review Kalyana-Kalpataru (2, 1935, p. 249) there 
is a reference to A. CSOMA-DE-KOROS, BG, (Tibetan with English 
tr.), (Asiatic Soc. of Bengal), Calcutta, 1834. 

Chapter 12 of the BG was rendered into Tibetan by CHHOPHELLA, 
Lama Gedna, The Gita: Bhaktiyoga, (Ramakrishna Vedanta Ashram), 
Darjeeling, n.d. 


| 


1. C. F. and F. M. VOEGELIN, of. cit., p. 238. 
With regard to other languages of the Mon-Khmer group, we are informed by 
Dr S. Pou (Leeds, UK) that no explicit renderings of the MBh or BG are 
found in the literature of Cambodia (see below, 6.38). It would appear that 
this epic is less known in continental South-East Asia than is the Ramayana, 
of which important paraphrases are found in the Khmer literature. 


as 
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4,33-34. Translation into Ho-Mundari and Santali 


The Munda languages, after Indic and Dravidian, constitute the 
next largest grouping of languages in India. A translation of the BG 
in Ho was recently prepared by Satiga Kumar KORA. 


An anonymous translation into Santali (of BG as well as MBh) is 
referred to by B. K. ROY BURMAN, ed., Census of India, 1961: Biblio- 
graphy of Publications in Tribal Languages, New Delhi. 


CHAPTER V 


TRANSLATIONS INTO ENGLISH 


English, while having far fewer native speakers than e.g. Chinese, 
is the most widely spoken language in the world, being the mother tongue 
or acquired language for almost one-fifth of the world’s population. 
The relation between India and Britain is more than 300 years old, and 
considering the intcrnational interest in India’s culture and literature, 
it is not surprising that English comes first in our survey of non-- 
Indian languages, with about 273 translations of the BG (since 1785). 


5.1. Historical survey 


The European approach to Hindu literature has not always been 
sympathetic. Bishop Caldwell remarks about the BG: “ The style of the 
composition is flowing and elegant; but the philosophy taught is unsound, 
and the doctrine immoral. It is poison administered in honey.”! But 
what lasts is the positive effect of an inter-cultural dialogue and this was 
initiated by pioneers like Sir William Jones, who died at the age of 48, 
at the end of a stay of ten years in India (1794). 

“While he believed in Christ and Christianity, he was attracted to the 

Hindu concepts of the non-duality of God, as interpreted by Sankara, 

and the transmigration of the human soul... ‘I am no Hindu; but 

I hold the doctrine of the Hindus concerning a future state to be 

incomparably more rational, more pious, and more likely to deter 

men from vice, than the horrid opinions, inculcated on punishments 
without end’. | 

N. Halhed, a schoolmate of Jones, made the first indirect translation 
from Sanskrit. The first Governor-General of Bengal, Warren Hastings, 
requested some Hindu pandits to prepare a digest of Hindu Law. They 
composed a work of 21 chapters, called Vivadarnava-setu (The Bridge 
over the Ocean of Disputes). When the work was ready, nobody could 
be found to translate it directly from Sanskrit into English. Conse- 
quently, a Persian version was made first, which was translated by 


1. Bishop CALDWELL, On Krishna and the BG, Madras, 1895, p. 87. 
2. D. P. SINGHAL, of. cit., vol. 3, p. 205. 
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Halhed into English: A Code of Gentoo Law, 1776. “ This second-hand © 
translation introduced the study of Sanskrit philology.’’ 


Jones came to India in 1783, as Chief Justice of Fort William; in 
1784 he founded the Asiatic Society of Bengal, of which he remained 
the president and the editor of its journal ‘ Asiatic Researches’ till his 
death in 1794. Four years after C. Wilkins’ translation of the BG, 
Jones published his famous translation of Sacontalé or The Fatal Ring 
(1789), of which four reprints appeared before 1800. This drama was the 
first Sanskrit work to be rendered into European languages during the 
19th century. To Jones also “belongs the credit of having been the 
first man who ever printed an edition of a Sanskrit text (although still 
in Roman characters). This was a short lyrical poem entitled Ritusam- 
hara, or Cycle of the Seasons, published in 1792.4 In the same year, 
he published his English translation of the Gitagovinda, deserving the 
title of First Anglo-Indian Poet: ‘“‘ Anglo-Indian literature may be said 
to have been born in 1783, the year of arrival in India of Sir William 
Jones, the great Orientalist ’’. 


The combined efforts of Wilkins and Jones gave a strong impetus 
to further translation from Sanskrit. Coolebroke stayed in India for 
more than 30 years (died 1837) and translated a Digest of Hindu Law on 
Contracts and Successions (1797); in 1804 he edited the Hitopadesa, with 
an introduction, and the Amarakosa, with marginal translation (1808). 
He also prepared a Lexicon and Grammar of the Sanskrit Language (1805) 
and undertook the difficult task of translating works on arithmetic and 
astronomy. 


Together with J. Marshman, William Carey edited The Ramayuna 
of Valmeeki in the Original Sungskrit, with a prose translation and ex- 
planatory notes (vol. 1, Serampore, 1806)*. H.H. Wilson came to India 


3. Ibidem, p. 204. 

4. A. MACDONNEL, 4 History of Sanskrit Literature, London, (1900), 1928, p. 3. 

5. E. F. OATEN, A Sketch of Anglo-Indian Literature, London, 1908, p. 16. 

6. The ‘ Advertisement’ gives the following interesting directives: 

“It is proposed to print the works in the Original Sungskrit, accompanied 

by a Translation as nearly literal as the genius of the two languages will admit 
... The Translators have only to observe, that a strict conformity to the 
original has been the object constantly kept in view. To this has teen sacrified 
not only the elegance of expression, but in some places perspicuity. A free 
Translation would have been an easier task: but esteeming it their duty to lay 
before the public, not only the story and machinery, but the imagery, the 
sentiment, and the very idiom of the poem, they have attempted this as isc as 
the difference between the two languages would permit. And they trust a 
candid Public will excuse every defect of phraseology, when it is understood 
that the object has been to present the original poem in its native simplicity.”’ 
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in the medical service of the East India Company. In 1813 he published 
his translation of Kalidasa’s Meghadata (The Cloud Messenger) and 
Select Specimens of the Theatre of the Hindus, from the original Sanskrit. 
He also prepared the first Sanskrit-English Dictionary (1819) and was 
the first to occupy the Chair of Sanskrit in Oxford (1832). Amazingly, 
with this Chair, the British were lagging behind the French (first Chair, 
Paris, 1814) and Germany (first Chair, Bonn, 1818). The first Chair of 
Sanskrit in the United States was founded at the Yale University, in 
1841. 

During the same period, Ram Mohan Roy (1772-1833) published 
Several Principal Books, Passages and Texts of the Vedas, and of some 
Controversial Works on Brahmunical Theology (2nd ed., London, 1832). 


We conclude the short survey about translations during the period 
of the pioneers with a reference to the German scholar Max Miiller 
(1823-1900) who never visited India but contributed greatly to the trans- 
lation of Sanskrit literature as editor of The Sacred Books of the 
East. 


Max Miiller did not produce a translation of the BG; we have his 
rendering of the Hitopades2 into German (1844) and English (1864), 
He also prepared a German translation of the Meghadata and of parts 
of the Rig Veda, and an English translation of some Upanishads. 


For the translators working for the Series, Max Miiller prescribed 
strict fidelity to the original: 


“ The translator however, if he has once gained the conviction 
that it is impossible to translate old thoughts into modern speech, 
without doing some violence either to the One or to the other, will 
hardly hesitate in his choice between two evils. He will prefer to 
do some violence to language rather than misrepresent old thoughts 
by clothing them in words which do not fit them.” 


Yet Whitney criticized him for his ‘ subjective ’ style: 


“ The learning or acuteness of this author, his power of ingenious 
and interesting illustration, no one will think of questioning; but 
for strictness of method, for consistency of views, for logical force 
and insight, he is much less distinguished; and he is sometimes 
carried away by a teeming fancy out of the region of sober investi- 
gation, or permits himself to be satisfied with hypotheses, and 
reasons for them that have only a subjective value.’ 


7. N,. iG; CHAUDHURI, Scholar Extraordinary. The Life of Prof. Friedrich Max 
Miiller, OUP, Delhi, 1974, p. 354. 


8. W. D. WHITNEY, Oriental and Linguistic Studies, (Scribner), New York, 1874, 
p. 208. 
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Max Miiller defended the “ originality ” of his translations by empha- - 


sizing his independence from native commentators and thus from the 
current interpretations: 


“If, as has been pointed out, my translation often differs from 
previous translations as to seem hardly based on the same original 
text, this is due chiefly to my venturing to steer a course independent 
of native commentators. I have little doubt that future translations 
of the Upanishads will assert their independence of Sankara’s com- 
mentary still more decidedly. Native commentators though indis- 
pensable and extremely useful, are so much under the spell of the 
later systematic Vedanta philosophy that they often do violence 
to the simplest thoughts of ancient poets and philosophers.’’ 


5.l.a. Wilkins 


The first book directly translated from Sanskrit is the Bhagavad 
Gita’, by Sir Charles Wilkins (ca. 1750-1833) who published his trans- 
lation under the title The Bhagvat-Geeta or “ Dialogues of Kreeshna 
and Arjoon, in eighteen lectures, with notes, translated from the original 
in the Sanskreet, or ancient language of the Brahmans, London, 1785’. 
A new and improved edition appeared as “ Bhuguyud-geeta, or Dialogues 
between Krishna and Arjuna, extracted from the Mahabarut, printed 
at Khizurpoor [near Calcutta], 1809 ”. 

Wilkins knew Persian, Bengali and Sanskrit. He was a founding 
member of the Asiatic Society of Bengal (with J. Jones, 1784) and became 
the first librarian of the East India Company Library (later India Office 
Library), London. Besides the Hitopadega (1787), he also translated 
the Sakuntala episode of the MBh (1794-95) and printed a Sanskrit Grammar 
(1808), for which he himself carved and cast the Devanagari type, used 
for the first time in Europe. 


Introducing this translation to the Chairman of Directors, East India 
Company, Warren Hastings admits that there are redundant and obscure 
passages, but that these are mainly due to 


“the subject itself, which is highly metaphysical, to the extreme 
difficulty of rendering abstract terms by others exactly correspond- 
ing with them in another language, to the arbitrary combination of 
ideas in words expressing unsubstantial qualities, and more, to the 
errors of interpretation. The modesty of the translator’ would 


' induce him to defend the credit of his work, by laying all its apparent _ 


defects to his own charge.” 


9. N. C. CHAUDHURI, of. cit., p. 354. 
10. See A. MACDONNEL, op. cit., p. 2. ; 
11. Quoted in J. GARRETT, BG, 1846, Introduction, p- VII; see p- 224. 
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Convinced that the Gita and the Indian scriptures “ will survive wher 
the British Dominion in India shall have long ceased to exist ”, Hastings 
expresses his admiration for the BG as a performance of great originality, 
of sublimity in conception, reasoning and diction. R. K. Dasgupta 
remarks about this Introduction: 


“This was said in 1785 and said by a soldier and a colonial 
‘ statesman with little reputation for learning and taste. But it is 
"nevertheless, a very significant expression of western response to 
~ Indian literature. First, the estimate is made from a translation. 
- Secondly, it exalts the work as great but takes care to insulate it 
‘- from western literary standards. Thirdly, it is concerned more with 
the wisdom of the work than with its literary workmanship. The 
whole approach is primarily philosophical and in the case of a work 
like the BG it could not be otherwise.’’!2 


The aspects of Wilkins’ translation criticized by later commentators 
throw light on the very difficult situation, both linguistic and theological, 
in which he had to work, and can only increase the respect we have for his 
achievement. Commenting on Adelung’s remark about the Hineininter- 
pretierung of Wilkins, the editor adds the following note: 


““Adelung states that the missionary John, in a letter to Riidiger, 
writes that Wilkins, in this version, has introduced many European 
notions not in the original, and entirely opposed to the Hindoo life 
and genius. Though I have found no other authority for this 
Opinion, its correctness seems probable, if we consider how little 
then was known of the people, of their institutions and their litera- 
ture. That free intercourse which has had a gradual growth between 
the learned caste of India and the literati of Europe, was then in its 
infancy. The priests guarded their sacred books with jealous care 

_ from strangers. The translator had to contend with the obscurities 
of a language, confessedly one of the most difficult to Europeans, 
and which the Brahmans spend their lives in studying. These cir- 
cumstances and many others which might be enumerated, rendered 
the task of this venerable Sanscrit scholar tenfold more difficult than 

_ it would now be; and will lead us rather to wonder at his eminent 

* “success in the Herculean labour he undertook, than to carp at its 

slight blemishes.’’23 


Nearly one century after its publication, Bower criticizes Wilkins for 
his dependence on vernacular scholars: “‘ This translation for the time in 
which it was made, and as a first attempt, is not unworthy of praise. 
But it is apparent that the translator followed a vernacular gloss, and 
depended too much on the explanations of his pundit. Some of the 


12. R. K. DASGUPTA, ‘ Western Response to Indian Literature’, in Indian Litera- 
ture, 10 (1967), 5 

13. F. ADELUNG, An Historical Sketch of Sanscrit Literature, (translated from 
German), Oxford, 1832, 94. 
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renderings are rather interpretations than translations, and the whole 
is pervaded by pre-conceived Christian ideas.”!4 In his preface Wilkins 
acknowledges the obscurity of many passages and confusion of sentiments: 


“It was the translator’s business to remove as much of this 
obscurity and confusion as his knowledge and abilities would permit. 
This he hath attempted in his Notes; but . . . the text is but imperfectly 
understood by the most learned Brahmans of the present times... 
Some apology is also due for a few original words and proper names 
that are left untranslated, and unexplained. The translator was 
frequently too diffident of his own abilities to hazard a term that did 
but nearly approach the sense of this ancient people.’’!5 


The translator struggled also with orthography. Words like Pandoos 
(= Pandavas), goon (guna), prakreetee, moonees ... are left untranslated. 


For the sake of comparison, we quote the translations of verse 13.12 
by. Wilkins and by Chidbhavananda (1965; 8th ed., 1975). For this 
verse, Wilkins adds a note: ‘“‘ Wherever the word wisdom is used in this 
translation, is to be understood inspired wisdom, or a knowledge of the 
Divine Nature. The original is Gndn or as it is written Jnan.” 


Wilkins Chidbhavananda ’ 
I will now tell thee what is Gneya, I shall describe that which has to 
or the object of wisdom, from be known, knowing which one 
understanding which thou wilt enjoy attains to immortality. Begin- 
immortality. It is that which hath  ningless is the Supreme Brahman. 
no beginning, and is supreme, even It is not said to be ‘ sat’ or‘ asat ’. 
Brahm, who can neither be called , 
Sat (ens) nor Asat (non ens). 


A few more quotations from this first translation may not be out of place. - 


2.2 : Whence, O Arjoon, cometh unto thee, thus standing in the field 
of battle, this folly and unmanly weakness? It is disgraceful, 
contrary to duty and the foundation of dishonour. Yield not 
thus to unmanliness, for it ill becometh one like thee. Abandon 
this despicable weakness of thy heart, and stand up. 

2.47 : Let the motive be in the deed and not in the event. Be not one 
whose motive for action is the hope of reward. Let not thy life 
be spent in inaction. 

3.4: The man enjoyeth not freedom from action, from the non- 
Commencement of that which he hath to do; nor doth he obtain 
happiness from a total inactivity. 

5.2: Both the desertion and the practice of works are equally the 
means of extreme happiness; but of the two the practice of works 
is to be distinguished above the desertion. 


14, H. BOWER, The BG, (parallel English and Tamil tr.), Madras, 1889, p. XIV. 
15. Quoted in J. GARRETT, of. cit., pp. XV f, 
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18.57 : With thy heart place all thy works on me; prefer me to all things 
else; depend upon the use of thy understanding, and think cons- 
tantly of me. 


18.63 : Thus have I made known unto thee knowledge which is a superior 
mystery. Ponder it well in thy mind, and then act as it seemeth 
best unto thee. 


18.66 : Forsake every other religion, and fly to me alone.... 


5.1.b. Thomson 


We have to wait for seventy years before the second English trans- 
lation appears, from the hand of J. Cockburn Thomson, a pupil of H. H. 
Wilson, under the title: The BG or A Discourse between Krishna and 
Arjuna on divine matters (A Sanskrit philosophical poem, translated with 
copious notes, an introduction on Sanskrit philosophy and other matter, 
Stephen Austin, Hertford, 1855). Along with it appeared his BG or The 
Sacred Lay (An episode from the MBh, Sanskrit edition in Devanagari). 


Realizing that Wilkins has left too much untranslated!*¢, Thomson 
shows a great zeal in translating everything, including proper names: 
Sinless One for anagha (epithet of Arjuna), Hairy One for KeSava and 
Holy One for Bhagavan'”. At the same time, we find Thomson criticizing 
von Schlegel’s Latin translation (see 6.1) for translating too much: 
“*,..it is to be regretted that in their zeal to correct the error in which 
their predecessor (Wilkins) had fallen, both master (von Schlegel) and 
pupil (C. Lassen) have gone too far, and attempted to translate much 
that had better have been left alone’18. Thus, with the first two trans- 
lations of the BG we enter into the discussion between translators, 
defending either the literary or the literalistic view on translation (see 
above, Chapter II). 


5.l.c. Telang 


The first Indian translator Telang (1875) followed the literal trend 
of translation of the 19th century: “ My aim has been to make that trans- 


16. ‘Of the original translation we cannot speak with entire satisfacticn. Doubt- 
less, as a first attempt, and with the slight knowledge of Hindu philosophy then 
at hand, it is praiseworthy; but it is defective in Lein g too little translated. All 
words that present the slightest difficulty of rendering into English are left 
untranslated, and nothing but a short and barely sufficient note added to explain 
them.” J. C. THOMSON, op. cit., Preface, p. XIX. 

17. See H. BOWER, BG, 1885, p XY. 

18. JG; THOMSON, of. cit., Preface, p. XX. . 

19. See also E. NIDA, ‘The tradition of Translation in the Western world’, in 
Towards a Science of Translation, Leiden, 1964, pp. 11-29. 
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lation as close and literal a rendering as possible of the Gita, as interpreted 
by the commentators Sankaracadtya, Sridharasvamin and Madhusiidana 
Sarasvati.’20 His translation was selected to appear in the 8th volume 
of the Sacred Books of the East, edited by Max Miiller: The BG with the 
Sanatsugatiya and the Anugita. Sir Edwin Arnold, who published his 
own translation ten years later, criticized Telang’s version for being too 
stiff: “‘ Mr. Telang has also published at Bombay a version in colloquial 
rhythm, eminently learned and intelligent, but not conveying the dignity 
of grace of the original’? (Preface of 1885). Comparing Telang and 
Arnold, Edgerton remarked in 1925: ‘‘ The best in English from the 
literary point of view is Sir Edwin Arnold’s .. . This version does not aim 
at scholarly accuracy, and in details it often departs widely from the 
original. In my opinion the best scholarly translation in English is that 
of K. T. Telang.”' Telang’s advantage was that he could support his 
options with ready references to the Sanskrit commentators he had 
at hand, from Sankara to Nilakantha. He could also refer to Mr 
Thomson’s translation, which he quotes frequently, while he borrowed 


Some Latin words from Schlegel’s Latin version, like Theodotes, Trium- 
phatrix and Dulcisona. 


5.1.d. Davies 


For his translation of the BG, John Davies (1878) combines a high 
degree of fidelity and clarity with abundant philological notes. He 
relies on the existing Greek translation of Galanos, the Italian translation 
of S. Gatti, the French translation of Burnouf, the Latin translation of 
Von Schlegel-Lassen, and, of course, the 3 earlier translations in English. 
He remarks that Thomson’s translation shows the large advance 
made in the knowledge of Sanskrit, in the interval between the 


- 


20. K. T. TELANG, BG, Preface, p. 35. 


21. F. EDGERTON, BG, Chicago, 1925, p- 97. Publishing his translation of the 
BG in the same year as Arnold, Bower has nothing but criticism for Telang’s 
translation: 

“The author says that ‘the translation was originally undertaken as an ~ 
exercise in versification, and not with a view to pullication’. But as the Gita 
advanced in English verse, the author charmed with his own poetry thought 
that a metrical translation would represent better the Sanskrit original. But, 
however laudable the author’s attempt may le, yet, as the gcds had nct 
endowed him with the gift of poesy, he has nct succeeded in preducing a 
readable book. If the author had written in simple prose, with his scholar- 
ship and all the advantages at his command, he wculd have produced a more, 
valuable work. He has also followed the vernacular, instead of the Sanskrit 
mode of expressing proper names, which somewhat detracts from the value of 
the work in the eyes of European Orientalists,” 

H. BOWER, op. cit., p. XVI. 
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publication of Wilkins’ translation in 1785, and his own in 1855; but that 
it still contains many errors. As a comparison, we quote the translation of 
verse 3.43 from Davies and from Mascaro (1962): 


Davies: ‘ Knowing, then, that this is greater than the mind, strengthen 
thyself by thyself, O large-armed one ! and slay this foe, which 
takes forms at will and is hard to meet.’ 


Mascaro: ‘ Know Him therefore who is above reason; and let his peace 
give thee peace. Bea warrior and kill desire, the powerful enemy 
of the soul.’ 


Davies adds in footnote an explanation of the term durasadam: 
** difficult of approach and therefore difficult to affect or control; ‘ Intract- 
able’ (Lassen and Thomson), ‘dem schwer zu nahen, dem zu nahe zu 
kommen Gefahr bringt’ (Petersburg Dictionary) ”. Why such multilingual 
references? One wonders also why Davies printed his text in paragraphs 
of 5 verses. 


5.l.e. Ganguli 


Justice has to be done to the real author of the second English 
translation of the BG by an Indian. Kisori Mohan Ganguli translated 
the Mahabharata in 100 fascicules (1883-96), published by Pratap 
Chandra Roy. Ganguli withheld his name until the last fascicules of 
the serial publication had appeared, but in a subsequent edition the name 
of Ganguli was ignored and the translation wrongly attributed to Roy, 
the editor. Initially, Ganguli did in fact prefer to remain unknown, 
as appears from the Translator’s post-script: 


“Before, however, the first fascicules could be issued, the question 
as to whether the authorship of the translation should be publicly 
owned, arose. Babu Pratapa Chandra Roy was against anonymity. 
I was for it. The reasons I adduced were chiefly founded upon the 
Impossibility of one person translating the whole of the gigantic 
work ... I might not live to carry it out... It could not be desirable 
fo issue successive fascicules with the names of a succession of trans- 
lators appearing on the title Pages.’’22 
In a recent re-edition of the Series (1973), the publishers Munshiram 

Manoharlal rectify the mistake: “ After going through the original 
edition in the National Library, Calcutta, and having been convinced 
that gross injustice was being done to the honour of the noble soul of 
the departed author (K. M. Ganguli), we have promptly arranged to 
publish anew, with true authorship and necessary rectifications, this 
world-famous work in its original form ” (Preface). 


22. Quoted in J, VAN BUITENEN, The MBh, 2nd vol., 1975, p. X. 


Py, 


| 
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Van Nooten evaluates the work of Ganguli in the Introduction of 
his Own translation of the Mahabharata (1971): 

“It is a fascinating translation which the editor completed 
‘in the fag end of the 19th century ’, as he termed it, at the expense 
of great personal hardship. He rarely sold the copies, but gave them 
away and died before it was completed. _The tone of the translation 
is solemn and moralistic, its style Gothic and at times impressive. 
But as a translation it is not always reliable.’’22. 


5.1.f. Arnold» 


Spending many years in India, Sir Edwin Arnold published in 1860 
his translation of the Hitopadega, in 1870 his world-famous ‘ Light of 
Asia or The Great Renunciation’ on the life of Buddha, in 1875 his 
translation of Jayadeva’s Gita-Govinda or ‘The Indian Song of Songs’, 
in 1883 his ‘Indian idylls from the Sanskrit of the MBh’, and finally 
in 1885 ‘ The Song Celestial (or BG from the MBh, Being a discourse 
between Arjuna, Prince of India, and the Supreme Being under the form 
of Krishna’). Arnold’s translation of the BG in blank verse is considered 
to be a Classic, being reprinted frequently and translated in several 
European languages (see below, 5.6.31). He rendered the BG in blank 
verse because: “ the Sanskrit original is written in the Anushtubha metre, 
which cannot be successfully reproduced for Western ears. I have 
therefore cast it into our flexible blank verse, Changing into lyrical 
measures where the text itself similarly breaks ” (Preface, p. VIII). 


The most moving tribute to this translation comes from Mahatma 
Gandhi, who could not conceal how BG 2: 62-63, read in Arnold’s 
version, brought about a real conversion in him. We quote fully from 
My Experiments with Truth: 


““ Towards the end of my second year in England (1889), I came 
‘across two Theosophists, brothers, and both unmarried. They 
talked to me about the Gita; they were reading Sir Edwin Arnold’s 
translation — The Song Celestial — and they invited me to read the 
original with them. I felt ashamed, as I had read the Divine Poem 
neither in Sanskrit nor in Gujarati. I was Constrained to tell them 
that I had not read the Gita, but that I would gladly read it with 
them, and that though my knowledge of Sanskrit was meagre still 
I hoped to be able to understand the original to the extent of telling 
where the translation failed to bring out the meaning. I began 
reading the Gita with them. The verses in the Second Chapter 


‘Tf one 
Ponders on objects of the sense, there springs 
Attraction; from attraction grows desire, 
Desire flames to fierce passion, passion breeds 
Recklessness; then the memory — all betrayed — 
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Lets noble purpose go, and saps the mind, 
Till purpose, mind, and man are all undone.’ 


made a deep impression on my mind, and they still ring in my ears 
...T have read almost all the English translations of it, and I regard 
Sir Edwin Arnold’s as the best. He has been faithful to the text, 
and yet it does not read like a translation.”?3 


Edgerton ‘ classifies ’Arnold’s translation as being of no value to scholars. 


5.1.g. Besant 


In 1895 appeared the first translation of the BG by a woman. Annie 
Besant (1847-1933) was a British socialist leader and outspoken atheist 
before she came to India in 1893, where she became the protagonist of 
the Theosophical Society (founded in New York by Madame Blavatsky 
in 1875). The Society regarded India as the chief exponent of the trans- 
cendent unity of all religions and moved its headquarters to Adyar, near 
Madras. The theosophists considered the BG as a text-book of the 
universal religion and Besant’s version has been translated frequently 
into European languages (see below, 5.6.51). A practical instrument for 
the study of the BG was prepared by Bhagavan Das and published in 1905 
with Sanskrit text, Besant’s translation, a word-for-word translation, 
an introduction to the Sanskrit grammar and a complete concordance. 
In the Preface the purpose of this joint publication is explained: 


“This edition of BG, the Lord’s Song, has been prepared for 
use of those who, while studying this Indian Scripture mainly for 
sake of its priceless teachings, wish, being a little acquainted with 
Sanskrit, to utilise the text, thus gaining a fuller insight into the 
meaning than can be gained through a translation, and incidentally 
acquiring a better knowledge of that language also.” 


Th Besant’s translation we find for the first time the following three 
additions: Gitd-maha@tmyam (Greatness of the Gita) taken from the 
Srivaraha-purana: secondly, a one-page Sanskrit text of the Gita-Kar- 


23. M. K. GANDHI, ‘My Experiments with Truth’, part I, ch. 20, in A. HINGO- 
RANI, ed., The Teaching of the Gita, Bombay, 1962, p. 1. Gandhiji relates the 
Same event, yet more detailed in Young India, 12 Nov. 1925: 

“My first acquaintance with the Gita was in 1889, when I was almost 
twenty ... My knowledge of Sanskrit was not enough to enable me to under: 
stand all the verses of the Gita unaided. The friends, of course, were quite 
innocent of Sanskrit. They placed before me Sir Edwin Arnold’s magnificent 
rendering of the Gita. I devoured the contents frcm cover to cover and was 
entranced by it. The last ninetcen verses of the Second Chapter have since 
been inscribed on the tablet of my heart ...I have since read many translators 
a many commentaries, have argued and reasoned to my heart’s content, but 
the impression that the first reading gave me has never been effaced.” 


24. 


25. 
26. 
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adinydsah or Arrangement of the Hands, i.e. instructions to set up relations 
between centres in man’s body and the cosmic body of the Lord (the 
thumb symbolizes the earth, the index finger the water, the middle finger 
the fire, the fourth finger the air and the little finger the heavenly or 
atmik forces); thirdly, the Gita-dhyanam supplement of 9 verses is given, 
as an aid for prayerful reading and meditation. 


5.l.h. M. N. and R. C. Dutt 


a. M. N. Dutt produced a literal prose translation of the complete 
Mahabharata in 189774. The BG or Chapters 24-42 of the Bhishmaparvan 
are found on pp. 30-57; a separate edition of the BG was published by 
the Elysium Press in 1898. 


Adams remarks about his translations: “‘ Dutt’s renderings, here 
as elsewhere, are wooden and not deeply reflective, but they are redeemed 
by honesty and consistency’**. The heaviness of M. N. Dutt’s render- 
ing is further increased by bracketed clarifications. Some of the most 
famous verses of the Gita fail to impress: ‘As a man, casting off 
worn-out clothes, puts on other new ones, so embodied Self, casting 
off old bodies, enters into other new ones’ (2.22); ‘ Devotional feelings 
never arise in those, whose minds have been stolen by the word of the 
lovers of enjoyment and wealth ’ (2.44); ‘ Thus, O mighty-armed, knowing 
that which is greater than understanding, (i.e. Self), restraining Self by 
Self, destroy this unconquerable enemy: Desire’ (3.43) and ‘I take birth, 
age after age, for the protection of the good and the destruction of the 
wicked, and for the establishment of piety (true religion)’ (4.8). 


b. For his condensed version of the Mahabharata (1898) Ramesh 
Dutt chose an altogether different medium. Quoting S. Brooke’s opinion, 
“of all possible translations of poetry, a mere prose translation is the 
most inaccurate’, he explains why he made a versified translation: 


“* Much of the Sanskrit Epic is written in the well-known Sloka 
metre of sixteen syllables in each line, and I endeavoured to choose 
some English metre which is familiar to the English ear, and which 
would reproduce to some extent the rhythm, the majesty, and the 
long measured sweep of the Sanskrit verse ...(Yet) the crisp and 
ornate style, the quaint expression, the chiselled word, the new-coined 
phrase, in which modern English poetry is rich, would scarcely 
suit the translation of an old Epic whose predominating characteristic 
is its simple and easy flow of narrative.’’?¢ 


24. He also rendered into English Valmiki’s Ramayana, selections from the 
Sastra and the Bhagavata Purana. 

25. C. ADAMS, A Reader's Guide to the great Religions, New York, 1966 61 

26. R. C. DUTT, The Ramayana and the MBh, edition of 1966, p. 327, —— 


Dharma 
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5.1.i. The 20th century 


Hundreds of different translations of the BG into English appeared 
during the 20th century. In these we discern a “ radical change in 
translation principles’’2’, namely a gradual transition from literal to 
free translation and from emphasis on form to concentration on context. 
Attention is shifted from the details of wording in the original to the 
means by which the same message can be effectively communicated to 
present-day readers. The impact of Tilak’s action-orientated Marathi 
translation (see above, p. 202) has been considerable: the English trans- 
lation was made by B. S. Sukthankar (3 vols., Poona, 1935-36), 
who had great respect for Tilak’s contribution, because “ previous com- 
mentators preached only a path of indifference to the world with the 
effect of filling the devotees of the Gita with apathy”. 


With a strong emphasis on the message of action, even at the price 
of giving up the literal meaning, Goyal published The Living MBh (1975), 
with Arjuna’s dejection and the Lord’s Song, a condensed version of the 
BG in three pages. 


The most popular edition of the Gita in Hindi was produced by the 
Gita-Press at Gorakhpur. The English edition of 1964 bears this note 
by the publisher: 


“The English translation of this edition has been based on the 
Hindi rendering of the Gita made by Syt. Jayadayal Goyandka and 
appearing in the Gita-Tattva Number of the Hindi monthly ‘Kalyan’, 
published by the Gita Press. In preparing the present English trans- 
lation, the translators have made use, every now and then, of other 
English translations of the Gita, and express their grateful acknow- 
ledgement to the same...” 


5.2. Translations by scholars, svamis and poets 


a. With the translation of the BG by F. Edgerton (1925) we encoun- 
ter a modernized, scholarly approach, found also in the translations of 
S. Radhakrishnan (1948), E. Wood (1954), J. Mascaro (1962), R. C. 
Zaehner (1966), E. Deutsch (1968), A. Bahm (1970), A. L. Herman (1973), 
E. G. Parrinder (1974), A. T. de Nicolas (1976) and others. 

Franklin Edgerton’s translation (1925) finds no parallel for its 
syllable-by-syllable accuracy and dispassionate judgment. An earnest 
scholar, who was highly praised for his translation of the Pancatantra (1924), 


27. E. NIDA, of. cit., p, 21. See also ‘ Translating means communicating: a socio- 
linguistic theory of translation’ in Bible Translation, 30 (1979), No. 1, 101-7. 
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Edgerton considers the Gita to be a poetic, mystical and devotional book. 
In the Preface to his translation he remarks: 


“While the translation is fairly literal, I hope it is not un-English, 
nor yet unfaithful to the style and spirit of the original...I do not 
know how many times I have read the entire Gita; thirty or forty 
times at least. More important is the fact that I have worked over 
most of it minutely with students (any teacher knows what that 
means) at least fifteen to twenty times, trying to exact the meaning 
of every particle...1 feel that I have now reached the saturation 
point, as far as this text is concerned. It is unlikely that ‘ this person ’ 
can ever progress much farther towards the understanding of it. 
Let this stand, then, simply as a record of the best that one western 
Sanskritist could do with the Gita, after half a lifetime of the most 


earnest effort.” 
About Edgerton’s translation, Bolle?® remarks: 


“ The result is marvellous for students trying to plow their way 
through the text, but, naturally, whatever beauty there is in the 
English, is purely coincidental ...If in the future a synopsis of BG 
translations will be published, side by side, then Edgerton’s will 
certainly be included. He is indispensable, he forces the reader back 


to the original.” 


S. Radhakrishnan’s translation appeared in 1948 and was soon 
translated into French and German, and later into Hindi and Bengali. 
Along with a clear Roman transliteration of the slokas, he presents a 
polished translation which leaves no doubts about the precise meaning. 
Clarifications are added between brackets and the Commentary is not 
overburdening. His insights are clear, based on a rational analysis of 
interpretations and coloured by a humanist syncretism. A large quantity 
of comparative material is also given, without, however, forcing the 
reader to agree with the conclusions about trends of similarity in the 
history of spirituality. The ethical bias of the version is not disturbing 
although it is often difficult to discern when the translator moves from 
exegesis to homily. 

When preparing his translation of the Gita, Zaehner (1966) wanted 
to follow the track of those predecessors who were primarily interested 
in the contents of the Gita and not in what they thought the contents 
ought to be, in other words, concerned with what the Gita actually said 
and not what others said it said. He considers the right approach to be 
(quoting E. Lamotte, Notes sur la Gita) “ putting as little as possible of 
oneself into it... considering it as a whole that should be explained by 
itself and by the milieu out of which it grows 2°, Yet, he aims not 


28. K. BOLLE, BG, pp. 228 and 239. 
29. R. C. ZAEHNER, BG, ed. 1972, p. 1, 
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merely at producing an accurate translation, leaving it to the reader to 
interpret the book as best as he can. He adds notes for “ theologically 
important alternative translations”, admiring Hill’s translation (1928) 
for being very well annotated, ‘‘much more readable than Edgerton’s 
which is literal as sometimes to be barely comprehensible, and his notes 
are again fuller”’. 


At the same time, Zaehner accus:s most recent translations, parti- 
cularly the more popular ones, of not being accurate: << by being both 
inaccurate and theologically biased, a very false view of what the Gita 
actually says has been pasced off on an unsuspecting public 20, With 
a concern for precision, and aiming at a clear exposition of the multiplicity 
of meanings, Zaehner presents his version in three forms: (a) an accurate 
and readable translation, without apparatus or notes; (b) the same version, 
along with explanatory notes and the Sanskrit original; (c) ample quota- 
tions from the translation according to topics. 


Parrinder’s translation (1974) is the result of twelve years’ work. 
Given in the original eight-syllable metre, the translation is clarified by 
marginal Commentary in order to help the reader over the more complex 
passages and to explain names and references unfamiliar in the West. 
A quotation of verses 18.2-6 illustrates the quality of this translation: 

Renouncing actions of desire 

is what Renunciation meant, 
abandoning rewards of acts 

the wise have called Abandonment. 


‘Some wise men say every action 
must all be given up as ill, 
others say that acts of worship, 
penance and alms you must fulfil. 


Listen to my own decision 

in this business of Abandonment 
for in such a manner is declared 
a threefold self-abandonment. 


You must do and not abandon 
austerity, alms and sacrifice, 
for sacrifice, alms and austerity 
are acts that purify the wise. 


However, these actions must be done 
always abandoning reward 

and attachment, for this judgment 

is My supreme and final word. 


30. R. C. ZAEHNER, Ibidem, p. 4. 


he 


32. 
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b. In contrast with the previous section, Svami Prabhavananda and 
C. Isherwood (1944) clearly define their position as interpreter-translators : 


“Extremely literal translations of the Gita already exist. We 
have aimed, rather, at an interpretation. Here is one of the greatest 
religious documents of the world: let us not approach it too pedanti- 
Cally, as an archaic text which must be jealously preserved by uni- 
versity professors. It has something to say, urgently, to everyone 
of us. We have to extract that message from the terseness of the 
original Sanskrit... Nevertheless, our work is not a paraphrase. 
Except in a very few difficult passages, it faithfully follows the 
original (Translator’s Preface).” 


This quality of the translation seems to have appealed to Browne, editor 
of The World’s Great Scriptures®!. Louis Renou ranks the translation 
of Prabhavananda and Isherwood among the ‘belles infidéles "— an 
expression based on the witty comment of an early Renaissance Italian 
writer: “translations are like women: lovely when they are faithful and 
unfaithful when they are lovely ”’32, 


The person paraphrasing tends to forget that one has to respect the 
letter if one wants to be faithful to the message. We compare the ren- 
dering of verse 9.1 in Prabhavananda-Isherwood and Zaehner: 


Since you accept me and do not 


' But most secret-and-mysterious is 
question, now I shall tell you that 


this wisdom I will [now] reveal, 


innermost secret: knowledge of god 
which is nearer than knowing, open 
vision direct and instant. -Under- 
stand this and be free for ever 
from birth and dying with all their 


—[a wisdom] based ‘on holy writ 
and consonant with experience: 
to you [will I proclaim it] for in 
you there is no envy; and knowing 
it you shall be freed from ill. 


evil. 


31. “It is easy to understand why the Gita has been more widely translated than 
any other Asiatic document. In English alone there are scores of versions, 
most of them either too pedantic to be comprehensible, or too casual to be 
trustworthy. A most happy exception is the very recent version by Swami 
Prabhavananda and Christopher Isherwood ... (1946). In a noteworthy intro- 
duction to this version, Aldous Huxley writes, ... ‘ we should be grateful to Swami 
Prabhavananda and Mr. Isherwood for having given us this new version of the 
book — a version which can be read, not merely without that dull aesthetic 
inflicted by all too many English translations from the Sanskrit, but 
with enjoyment’,’’ 

L. BROWNE, The World’s Great Scriptures. An anthology of the sacred 
books of the 10 principal religions (Babylonia, Egypt, Hinduism, Buddhism 
Confucianism, Taoism, Zoroastrianism, Judaism, Christianity, Mohammedanism), 
*Macmillan, New York, 1961, pp. 97ff. , 

32. See L. RENOU, Sanskrit et Culture, pp. 72ff. 

K. BOLLE, op. cit., p. 233, calls this “probably the most ‘ flowing’ of all 
English renderings. Unfortunately, it distorts the text considerably.”’ 
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The joint translation has also been accused of perverting the original 
religious message. In his view, Adams writes: “‘ This rendering has great, 
literary charm, but it obscures the Vaishnava character of the book by 
tendentious interpretation and even deliberate interpolation, in the 
interest of subordinating it to advaita doctrine ”’3, 


About a dozen English translations of the BG have been prepared 
by svamis: Svami Svarupananda (1909), Svami Paramananda (1913), 
Svami Sivananda (1933, Sivananda Ashram, Rishikesh), Svami Nikhil- 
ananda (1944), Svami Viresvarananda (1948), Svami Premananda (1949), 
Svami Chinmayananda (1959), Svami Chidbhavananda (1965), Svami 
Prabhupada Bhaktivedanta (1968), Svami Abhedananda (1969) and 


others. 

Translations by svimis have the great advantage that they are grown 
out of meditation and a concrete dialogue with disciples; moreover, 
most Indian svamis are traditionally well acquainted with Sanskrit and 
with Hindu scriptures. Svami Svaripananda, who died at the age of 
38, prepared his version, in 1903, with the collaboration of brother 
sanyasins and some Western disciples of Svami Vivekananda. The 
posthumous edition of 1909 has had 12 re-editions and revisions. The 
Gita-circles around e.g. Svami Chinmayadnanda are famous all over 
India. 

At the same time, over-interpretation and a lack of acquaintance 
with Western philosophy inherent in the English language render some 
of these translations unreliable: 


“Interpreters of the BG have also fallen into the scientistic 
habit of equating Sanskrit. grammar and word structure with ordinary 
English, forgetting that these words belong to different intentionality 
structures. Thus we find even in the most scholarly efforts defini- 
tions and translations of the BG equated with Western religious and 
ethical language on a one to one correspondence . . . Names like God, 
egotism, ethics, nature, spirit, soul, etc., etc., have no equal function 
in Hindu tradition, Sanskrit language, or Hindu norms of behaviour 
as they do in western texts. No wonder that works like The BG as 
it is, author A. C. Bhaktivedanta Svami Prabhupadda (New York, 
Collier Books, 1972) are even possible in spite of the complete dis- 
regard for the Sanskrit language the author says he translates from. 
Example: dharmakshetre, kurukshetre is translated as ‘ Place of Pil- 
grimage.’’34 


c. Whereas the svamis are tempted to make the translation suit their 
deep insights, which they try to communicate to their disciples in drawn- 


33. C. ADAMS, op. cit., p- 61. 
34. A. DE NICOLAS, Avatara, 1976, p- 420, 
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out commentaries full of serene wisdom, the ‘ Gita-poets ’ are tempted to 
enhance the text with poetical beauty of their own ingenuity, e.g. K. P. 
Bahadur, Nataraja Guru, Subodh Chandra Lahiri, Puroshottam Lal, 
Kumar Kishore Mohanty, Baburao Patel, Dilip Kumar Roy, Nehal 
Chand Vaish and others. : | 


For P. Lal’s translational recreation of the BG, see below, p. 277, n. 


When Dilip Kumar Roy, author of ca. 60 books in English and 
Bengali, brought out The BG, A Revelation (1974), his translation in 
English blank verse was hailed as a ‘literary miracle’. 


Quite original is the literary adaptation of the BG to music, by 
Wesley La Violette (1945, rev. ed. 1955). The Prologue states: 


‘In this version, all names and symbols are intentionally omitted 
or freely interpreted. In order not to confuse the reader in the 
western world with the many Indian proper names in the original, 
and to clarify the teachings, this rendition of the BG is presented in 
English free verse as an interpretation and not a translation. The 
commentary is an integral part of the text.’ 


A few introductory lines depict the opening scenery: “ The progress - 
and philosophy of the battle is told to the old blind king of the defenders, 
by a retainer named Sanjaya . . . When the dialogue opens, prince Arjuna, 
filled with despair, is speaking to Krishna by his side.” And then the 
poetic interpretation starts: 


Alas, O Master: 
Since I have seen the mighty armies 
of our enemies, comprising such a vast array of experienced 
fighting men, and chiefs whose unstained names already are 
synonyms for bravery, for cunning and for strength; 
While on our side are gathered under my command 
the greatest warriors of our people.... 


The adaptation is sometimes far-fetched and artificial; e.g. BG 10.13f: 


*“'Your mysterious presence here in 
earthly form, Christ-consciousness incarnate 
aS a man, supernal Spirit manifest in flesh.” 


5.3. Recent methodic approaches 


a. J. A. B. VAN BUITENEN produced a fine rendering of 
Ramanuja’s Gita-commentary and was fully occupied translating with his 
entire team the complete MBh according to the Poona critica] edition. 
Van Buitenen made a special study of the BG, according to Bhaskara’s 
text. His MBh-volumes appeared in “ the most polished, readable, and 
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absorbing English”, with a wealth of apparatus for dealing with the 
text, and summaries of sections, notes and cross-references, 


b. In the recent translation of K. BOLLE*® we find elaborate notes 
on translations of the BG, along with remarkably progressive views on the 
principles of Dynamic Equivalence translation (see above, 2.3.a). He 
states that ‘‘a translation should speak for itself”, that it should not 
appear as “a translated religious text”’, but should be “ readable by 
itself’. To the question ‘‘ Why a new translation’’, he retorts with a 
counter-question: ‘“‘ How could we possibly have enough translations of 
a classical religious text of overwhelming importance ? This century 
has seen dozens of translations into Western languages alone of the Bible, 
and no one would suggest that the ‘ final’ translation has been arrived 
at or ever will be ... New translations are the only clear sign that we 
want to understand.” 


The translator should really aim at “‘a good translation ’’, and learn 
from past experiences. “ From the beginning of Western Sanskrit studies 
all serious translations addressed themselves principally to an erudite 
audience, and I think that we should place this fact among the uninten- 
tional causes for the production of so many mediocre or bad versions of 
the text’ (p. 225). 


Early translators of the BG left many crucial words like yoga, moksha, 
brahman, etc., untranslated, thus leading to misinterpretation. Choices 
have to be made for these terms, even if translated in different ways in 
different contexts; for “translating means making the first and basic 
step in interpreting’ (p. 226). 


Bolle criticizes most Sanskrit translators in English for their ‘‘ unjusti- 
fiable literalism ”’. The natural abilities of the language should be used: 
““ most serious translations are marred by an overdose of passive forms. 
Active verb forms make the text much livelier” (p. 230). Instead of 
agent nouns, like “‘ worker, doer ’’, direct statements are more natural: 
“he made, did all this”. Rephrasing and restructuring are unavoidable, 
particularly for an English translation. 


After having dealt with some “ external questions of translating”, 
Bolle analyses the inner attitudes, which are often shallow and biased. 
He quotes y. 15.6 from Bhaktivedanta’s translation: ‘That Abode of 


35. J. A. B. VAN BUITENEN, tr. and ed., MBh, vol. 1: The Book of the Begin- 
ning; vol. 2: The Book of the Assembly Hall and The Book of the Forest, Univ. 
Press, Chicago, 1973-75. 

36. K. BOLLE, The BG. A New Translation, University of California, Berkeley, 
1979; part 2: On Translating the BG (219-258), Bolle admits that he is influ- 
enced by van Buitenen, under whose guidance he read the BG for the first time. 
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Mine is not illumined by the sun or the moon, nor by electricity”. Pavaka 
(fire) is rendered as ‘electricity’, and paramam, qualifying the Lord’s 
‘Supreme’ Abode, is left untranslated. 


In this way translators show lack of respect for the original text. 
At the same time there was often an unconscious feeling of superiority 
vis-a-vis the Hindu text. “A good deal of Western work on the BG 
was done during the period of European colonialism... The time did not 
foster an attentiveness, a willingness to listen to what Hindu texts said ”’ 
(p. 237). 


The third area considered by Bolle is that of the meaning to be 
transmitted in translation. In fact, translating is a practical exercise in 
hermeneutics; it tries to understand. ‘‘ The BG is a text with religious 
authority, and of texts of that character, more than of wordy poetry, 
it can be said that they are meant to be understood ” (p. 239). Not only 
the original context, but also the actual setting and the tradition are to 
be investigated; “‘ Indian traditions emphatically include the language of 
the text itself, Sanskrit, its Vedic roots, and the commentaries of Sankara 
and of Ramanuja” (p. 239).- 


Consequently, there will be a variety of translations, depending on 
the background, level and intent of a particular passage. There can be 
no consistency or uniformity from beginning to end. E.g. Bolle translates 
dharman in BG 18: 66 as: passing beyond “‘ appearances ”’ (in the sense 
of a Pali meaning of dhamma, compared with the ultimate reality). Bolle 
also defends his personal interpretation of karman, which is to be under- 
stood in the context of the author’s attempt at rectifying ritual practice. 
*“ The subject of ritual and sacrifice is generally among the most neglected 
subjects in BG translations” (p. 234, see also pp. 239ff, 250ff). Thus 
he arrives at a novel version of BG 6.2: 

“What people call renunciation 

is really liturgical discipline; 

For a man acquires no discipline whatever 

without detaching himself from the purpose of the ritual ” 
(Know that as yoga, O Pandava, which is called Sanyasa; for none 
becomes a yogi without renouncing Sankalpa— Chidbhavananda) 

However, a particular interpretation like this cannot be forced upon 
all passages: we have “‘ to try out a ‘catholic’, all-encompassing trans- 
lation, which, like the original, will allow various interpretations ”’. 


Finally, the meaning of the text should not only be understood 
against the background of Indian tradition, it should also be made clear 
in the language of one’s own religious heritage, for the readers of today. 
There is a confrontation of languages: the word ‘ sacrifice’ is not just 
an equivalent for modern ‘ worship’. ‘“‘ We do have to select our words 
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carefully in the work of translating, for the basic ideas of the Indian text 
and of the language in our own religious heritage hardly ever cover each 
other completely’ (p. 247). “... in our world, the vocabulary, the 
teachings, the heart of Indian traditions should not be ignored, but 
received, encountered, reflected on” (p. 248). 


c. In the most recent translation under study, G. FEUERSTEIN 
seems to swing back to a more conservative interpretation of the science 
of translation®’. 


In his “ Note on the translation ” (pp. 47-51), he defends his faithful 
rendering: 

“This translation differs from most others in two important 
respects. Firstly, it is based on a critical analysis of the text matter 
in its wider religio-philosophical context. And secondly, it is far 
more literal than previous renderings in order to preserve as much 
of the idiosyncracy and intended meaning of the original as possible. 
In the past several translators have objected against such a procedure. 
Their main argument was always that literalness necessarily obscures 
the meaning of the text. But more often than not this objection 
merely served as an excuse for avoiding a critical examination of 
both text and context” (p. 47). 


Placing his own renderings at the end of a quick survey of transla- 
tions, he distinguishes six major approaches; as is usually done, he too 
ignores the experiments and experiences of Indian vernacular translators, 
during the last four centuries: 


(1) The earliest attempts (from the time of C. Wilkins, 1785) 
gave rise to a philological/antiquarian approach, chiefly concerned 
about grammatically accurate representation (Von Schlegel, Telang, 
Edgerton ...). 


(2) Another group of translators adheres to a traditionalist out- 
look, but is less critical of the textual and semantic complexities of 
the BG. Most renderings in this category stick to the guiding 
principles of Sankaracarya. 


(3) In reaction to the literalistic antiquarian approach is a more 
Spiritual, symbolic treatment of the text. A late representative of 


37. G. FEUERSTEIN, The BG. Yoga of Contemplation and Action (H. R. Gupta 
& Sons for Arnold-Heinemann), New Delhi, 1980. 

Such return to the “' original’, due to dissatisfaction with, or lack of confidence 
in, modern ‘‘ dynamic equivalence ’’ versions, is also noticeable in recent reactions 
against the New English Bible or the Good News Bible. Jakob Van Bruggen, 
The future of the Bible (fhomas Nelson), Nashville, New York, 1978, feels son 
the old King James version is still a more reliable translation because of its 
faithfulness to form and its loyalty to the text. 
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this symbol-oriented approach, at the cost of textual analysis, would 
be Krishna Prem (com. 1969). 

(4) The poetic approach shows the same disinterest in the accuracy 
of meaning, because of its concern for the aesthetic value of the text, 
e.g. Arnold, Mascaro. 

(S) Even further removed from the original meaning of the BG 
is the spawning popular literature which is lacking in interpretative 
power, accuracy and beauty. 


(6) In contrast with this flood of uncritical publications has risen 
a new scholarly, and universalistic approach: “‘ While paying due 
attention to text and context, they also remain sensitive to the con- 
ceptual universe of the BG and any symbolic component it may 
possess”. One example is R. C. Zaehner. And G. Feuerstein him- 
self wants to proceed further in this line: ‘‘ The present translation 
is intended as a specification of R. C. Zaehner’s comprehensive study 
in which he endeavoured to ‘illuminate one part of the Gita by 
another’. At the same time it is a continuation of his exegesis which 
at times does not prospect deep enough.” 


G. Feuerstein is particularly criticizing Mascaro’s translation. Yet, 
even the version of R. C. Zaehner is sometimes “‘ too poetic for the domi- 
nantly metaphysical setting of the BG ”, e.g. when he renders bhavasaman- 
vita in v. 10:8 by “‘ filled with warm affection’, whereas G. Feuerstein 
prefers: “ endowed with (My) state-of-being ”. 


Like Prof. Zaehner, G. Feuerstein resorts to several ‘ devices ”, 
which have to initiate the reader into the accurate meaning: e.g. the 
hyphen is used for compound words, like “ own-being ”’ (for sva-bhaéva) 
and also explicitations, like ‘‘ son-of-Bharata ” (for Bharata). Square 
brackets also convey an implied meaning, or add a needful explanatory 
word not found in the original; round brackets are used for all Sanskrit 
terms, added to “clarify” the text. An attempt is also made to be 
consistent in rendering the same Sanskrit term by the same English 
equivalent. Yet, the translator admits that sometimes one English word 
may occur for two Sanskrit words, like Self (or self) for Atman and purusha. 


5.4. Samples of BG 1.1 


In the following list of 75 quotations, we find interesting differences 
in the translation of terms. The very first word of the BG, dharmakshetre, 
is split up as dharma and kshetra, the latter usually being rendered as field, 
Plain or ground. Two translators render dharmakshetre as the field 
of the working out of dharma, and in three early translations the term is 
simply omitted. The term dharma is left untranslated in 5 texts, all of a 
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recent date (1946-77) and is rendered by the adjective holy (19=28%) 
or sacred (21=30%), or by the following nouns: right (6=8 %), righteous- 
ness (4=6 7%), religious activity (2=3%), law (1), righteous war (1), duty 
(1), religious ceremonies (1), truth (1), justice (1), morality (1) and pil- 
grimage (1). 

Most translators render kurukshetre as the field of Kuruksetra (28) ot 
as the field of Kuru (3), the Kuru field (6), the plain of Kuru (1), the plain 
of the Kurus (1) or Kurw’s field (2), also as Kooroo-ksetre (1) or 
Kurukshetra (3). 


Charles WILKINS, 1785: Tell me, O Sanjay, what the people of my 
own party, and those of the Pandoos, who are assembled at kooroo-kshetra 
resolved for war, have been doing. 


J. C. THOMSON, 1855: What did my followers and those of Pandu 
do, when assembled for the purpose of fighting on the sacred plain, the 
plain of Kuru, Sanjaya ? 


K. T. TELANG, 1875: 

What did my party and the Pandavs do, 
Oh Sanjaya ! When upon the Holy field 
Of Kurukshetra, longing for the fight, 
They met together ? 

K. T. TELANG, 1882: What did my (people) and the Pandavas do, 
Oh Sanjaya ! When they assembled together on the holy field of Kuru- 
kshetra, desirous to do battle ? © 

John DAVIES, 1882: When my forces and the Pandavas met together 
on the sacred plain, the Kurukshetra (plain of the Kurus), eager for the 
fight, what did they, Sanjaya ? 

K. M. GANGULI, 1883-96: Assembled together on the sacred plain 
of Kurukshetra from desire of fighting what did my sons and the Pandavas 
do, O Sanjaya ? 

Edwin ARNOLD, 1885: Ranged thus for battle on the sacred plain 
— On Kurukshetra — Say, Sanjaya ! Say what wrought my people, and 
the Pandavas ? 

Annie BESANT, 1895: On the holy plain, on the field of Kuru, 
gathered together, eager for battle, what did they, O Sanjaya ! my people 
and the Pandavas ? 


P. D. MITRA, 1896: What, O Sanjaya, did my sons and those at 
Pandu do, assembled on the holy plains of Kurukshettra, eager to fight ‘ 


“ Geeta-English ”, 1896: O Sanjay ! (tell me) assembled to engage In 


battle, on the holy plains of Kurukshetra, what my own people and the 
Pandavas did. 
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Manmatha Nath DUTT, 1897: What did my sons and the Pandavas 
do, O Sanjaya, when desirous of battle they all assembled on the holy field 
of Kurukshetra ? 


A. M. SHASTRI, 1897: What did Pandu’s sons and mine do when 
they assembled together on the sacred plain of Kurukshetra, eager for 
battle, O Sanjaya ? 


Jogindranath MUKHARJI, 1900: O Sanjaya, what did mine and 
Pandu’s sons do, gathered together ready for fight on the Holy Plain, on 
Kurukshetra ? 


L. D. BARNETT, 1905: Meeting for strife in the Field of the Law, 
the Kuru-Field, what did my men and Pandu’s folk, O Sanjaya ? 


S. S. RAU, 1906: On the field of Kurus, which promotes righteous- 
ness, what did they, O Sanjaya, my people (my sons) and the Pandavas 
who eager for battle had (there) met together ? 


Yogi RAMACHARAKA, 1907: Tell me, O Sanjaya, of my people 
and the Pandus, assembled in battle array on the plain of the Kurus ! 
What have they been doing 2? 


F. T. BROOKS, 1909: 

On Kuru’s Field, the Field of Right 
met face to face, athirst for war, 
Tell me, Sanjaya, what they did, — 
my people, and the Pandavas. 

R. N. ROW, 1909: What did they, Oh ! Sanjaya ! my people and 
the Pandavas, gathered together eager for battle, on the sacred ground of 
Kurukshetra ? 

Swami SVARUPANANDA, 1909: Tell me, O Sanjaya ! Assembled 
on Kurukshetra, the centre of religious activity, desirous to fight, what 
indeed did my people and the Pandavas do ? 

C. C. CALEB, 1911: 

On Kuru’s field, the field of Right, 
When face to face on war intent, 
What were the deeds, O Sanjay, say, 
My people and the Pandu’s wrought ? 

Swami PARAMANANDA, 1913: O Sanjaya, assembled together 
on the sacred plain of Kurukshetra, being desirous to fight, what did my 
people and the Pandavas do ? 

M. R. B. RANGACARYA, 1915: The men of my party and the 
Pandavas, who, desirous of fighting in war (against one another), met to- 
gether on the holy plain of Kurukshetra — what did they do, O Safijaya ? 
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Swami ABHEDANANDA, 1921: Assembled together on the sacred 
field of Kurukshetra, and eager to fight, what did my sons and those of 
Pandu do, O Sanjaya ? 


AUROBINDO, 1928: On the field of Kurukshetra, the field of the 
working out of the Dharma, gathered together, eager for battle, what did 
they, O Sanjaya my people and the Pandavas ? 


W. D. HILL, 1928: On the Field of Right, the Kuru-Field, assembled, 
eager to fight, what did my warriors and the warriors of Pandu, O Sanjaya ? 


S. TATTVABHUSHAN, S. V. BHAGAVATARATNA, 1929: © 
Sanjaya, what have my sons and those of Pandu, assembled in the sacred 
plain of Kurukshetra for the purpose of fighting, done today ? 


D. S. SARMA, 1930: On Kurukshetra, the field of righteous war, 
when my people and the Pandavas had assembled together eager for the 
impending battle, what did they do, O Sanjaya ? 


E. J. THOMAS, 1931: Assembled on the field of right, the Kuru field, 
eager for battle, what did my people and the sons of Pandu do, O Sanjaya ? 

N. C. VAISH, 1931: 

On the holy plain of Kurukshetra 
Assembled together battle minded 

Mine and the sons of Pandu what did they ? 
O Sanjaya. 

J.S.S. SIVANANDA, 1933: What did Pandavas and also my people 
do when they assembled together on the holy plain of Kurukshetra, 
desirous to fight, O Sanjaya ? , 

B. S. SUKTHANKAR, 1935 (B. G. Tilak): O Safijaya, what did my 
sons and the sons of Pandu, desirous of war, do, when they assembled 
together, on the sacred field, the Kuruksetra ? 

Svami PUROHIT, 1935: O Sanjaya ! What happened on the sacred 
battle field of Kurukshetra, when my people gathered against the Pandavas ? 

_ S.J. K. RAJVAIDYA, 1937: O Sanjaya, what are my sons (Duryo- 
dhana etc.) and the sons of Pandu doing in the holy field of Kurukshetra, 
where all the Kshatriyas have gathered together. 

T. S. BON, 1938: Said Dhritarastra, 

**O Sanjaya ! What did Duryodhana 
And my other sons and the Pandavas, 
Led by Yudhisthira, do when, intent on giving battle 
they assembled on the sacred field of Kurukshetra ?” 

Swami PRABHAVANANDA, C. ISHERWOOD, 1944: Tell = 
Sanjaya, what my sons and the sons of Pandu did, when they gathere 
on the sacred field of Kurukshetra eager for battle ? 
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A. 8. P. AYYAR, 1946: Assembled together on the field of Kuru- 
kshetra, the abode of Dharma, eager for battle, what did, they do, 
my people and the Pandavas, oh Sanjaya ? 


M. DESAI, 1946: Tell me, O Sanjaya, what my sons and Pandu’s 
assembled, on battle intent, did on the field of Kuru, the field of duty. 


F. EDGERTON, (1925) 1946: 
In the Field of Right, the Kuru-field, 
Assembled ready to fight, _ 
My men and the sons of Pandu as well, 
What did they do, Samjaya ? 


_ §. RADHAKRISHNAN, 1948: In the field of righteousness, the 
field of the Kurus, when my people and the sons of Pandu had gathered 
together, eager for battle, what did they do, O Sanjaya ? 


Swami VIRESWARANANDA, 1948: Gathered on the holy plain 
of Kurukshetra O Sanjaya, what did my sons and the sons of Pandu, 
eager to fight, do ? 


M. RAMACHANDRA, 1948: O Sanjaya, what did my people and 
the Pandavas, gathered eager for battle, do on that holy field, the Kuru- 
kshetra ? 


R.S. R. BANSILAL, 1953: Tell me, O Sanjaya ! What did my people 
and Pandus do, gathered together eager to fight on the field of Kurukshetra, 
the field of the working out of Dharma. 


P. S. MEHRA, 1954: O Sanjaya, on the sacred plain, the field of 
Kuru, gathered together, anxious for war, what did my people and the 
Pandavas do ? 


D. STEPHEN, 1956: On the holy field, on the field of the Kurus, 


met together, desiring battle, what did my people and the Pandavas do ! 
O Sanjaya ? 


R. S. TAKI, 1957: (Tell me) O Sanjaya !, what did my own (sons) 
and those (who may be called) of Pandu too do, when they met face to 
face, eager for war, on the holy field of Kurukshetra ? 


V. L. NARAYANAN, 1957: What should people do in the field of 
life, in the battle of Righteousness ? 


S. K. BELVALKAR, (1943) 1959: On that holy (battle) field — at 
Kuruksetra — foregathered, (and) lusting for combat, what did mine own 
(sons) and sons of Pandu do, O Sanjaya ? 


B. BOSE, 1959: O Sanjaya, mustered on Kurukshetra, the field 
(noted) for religious ceremonies (hence holy), what did my (sons) and the 
Sons of Pandu too, wishing to make war, do ? 
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Swami CHINMAYANANDA, 1959: What did the sons of Pandu 


and also my people do when they assembled together on the holy plain 
of Kurukshetra, desirous to fight, O Sanjaya ? 


Nataraja GURU, 1961: In the righteousness-field, the field 
of Kurus, gathered together, intent on battle, what did my people and 
also the sons of Pandu do, O Samjaya ? 


J. BONNERJEE, 1962: Dhritarashtra asked Sanjaya to tell him 
what the warriors, who assembled in the holy field of Kurukshetra both 
on his side and on the side of the Pandavas did. 


J. MASCARO, 1962: On the field of Truth, on the battle-field of 
life, what came to pass, Sanjaya, when my sons and their warriors faced 
those of my brother Pandu ? 


B. PATEL, 1962: Dhritarashtra said, 
“How fared the Pandavas and my people in Kuru’s battlefield, 
Face to face, O Sanjaya, what did they in the holy field 2?” 


Swami CHIDBHAVANANDA, 1965: Gathered together at Kuru- 
kshetra, the field of religious activities, what, O Sanjaya, did my war- 
inclined sons and those of Pandu do ? 


R. C. ZAEHNER, 1966: On the field. of justice, the Kuru-field, my 
men and the sons of Pandu too [stand] massed together ready for the 
fight. What, Sanjaya, did they do ? 


Mahesh YOGI, 1967: Assembled on the field of Dharma, O 
Sanjaya, on the field of the Kurus, eager to fight, what did my people and 
the Pandavas do ? 


M. R. SAMPATKUMARAN, 1969: My people and also the sons 
of Pandu, who had gathered together on the holy field of Kurukshetra 
with the wish to fight (among themselyes)— What did they do, O Saiijaya ? 


[Gita-Press], 1969: Sanjaya, gathered on the sacred soil of Kuruk- 
setra, eager to fight, what did my children and the children of 
Pandu do ? 


A. BAHM, 1970: Dhritarashtra asked: How did my people and the 
Pandavas conduct themselves in the sphere of morality when they met 
each other on the field of battle seeking to fight, O Sanjaya ? 


U. S. SHRIVASTAVA, 1970: What was done by the ego-dominated 
Kauravas (Mamkah) and the Pandavas gathered together eager for battle 
at the Kurukshetra (Field of action), which is also the Dharma Kshetra 
[a field for free display of the law of one’s nature] ? 
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V. H. DATE, 1971: What have my sons and the sons of Pandu done, 
O Sajijaya, after having assembled in the holy land of Kuruksetra with 
a view to fight ? 


P. LAL, (1965) 1971: Dhritarashtra asked: 
Tell me, Sanjaya, 
What did the Pandavas and the Kauravas do 
gathered on the sacred battlefield of Kurukshetra ? 


P. A. C. BHAKTIVEDANTA Swami, (1960) 1972: O Sanjaya, 
after assembling in the place of pilgrimage at Kuruksetra, what did my 
sons and the sons of Pandu do, being desirous to fight ? 


M. DESAI, 1974: Dhritarashtra asked Sanjay to tell him what ‘his 
sons and Pandavas, who had assembled in Kurukshetra, which was also 
a Dharmakshetra, were doing. 


S. S. JHUNJHUNWALA, 1974: Assembled on the plain of Kuruk- 


Shetra, the field of Dharma, eager for battle, what O Sanjaya, did my 
people and Pandavas do ? 


E. G. PARRINDER, 1974: Across the Field of Righteousness on 
Kuru-field my faithful men encountering the Pandavas prepared to fight 
— What happened then ? 


D. K. ROY, 1974: 
When in Kuruksetra’s sacred battlefield 
Pandu’s belligerent sons and my own met, 
What happened, Sarnjaya, tell me in detail. 


A. T. NICOLAS, 1976: My sons and those of Pandu, what did 
they do, Sanjaya, when, eager to fight, they assembled on the field of the 
Kurus, the field of dharma ? 

S. K. GUPTA, 1977: Tell me, O Sanjaya, massed in battle array on 
the sacred grounds of Kuruksetra, what did My own sons and those of 
Pandu do ? 

L. CHATTERJEE, 1977: 

Upon the field of dharma, e’en upon 
Kurukshetra, met keen to join the fight, 
My people and the Pandavas — what did 
They (then proceed to) do, O Sanjaya ? 
K. K. MOHANTY, 1977: 
On the field of the kuru, the field of right, 
Are gathered together those eager to fight 
The sons of Pandu and all my own people, 
What did they do, O Sanjaya, in battle i 
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VIRAJESVAR, 1977: What did my children and Pandu’s children 
do after eagerly assembling to fight on the battlefield of holy Kurukshetra, 
Sanjaya ? 

M. C. R. RAO, 1978: O Sanjaya, what did my children and Pandu’s 
children do when they assembled on the sacred field of Kurukshetra eager 
to fight ? . 

[Shree Geeta Ashram], 1978: O Sanjaya, assembled on the sacred 
field of Kuruksetra, eager to fight, what did my sons and those of 
Pandu do? 

K. W. BOLLE, 1979: 

In the land of the right tradition, 
the land of the Kurus, 

my men and the men of Pandu met, 
Ready to fight. 

What did they do, Samjaya ? 


G. FEUERSTEIN, 1980: On the dharma-field, the kuru-field, my [men] 
and the sons-of-Pandu were assembled, eager to fight. What did they 
do, Samjaya ? 


5.5. Samples of BG 2.47 


We selected three terms for the comparison of some 46 translations 
quoted below. 


Karma is mostly rendered as work or action, as duty by Bhaktivedanta 
and Chidbhavananda, and as rituals by Bolle. 


Karmaphalahetu is by many translators understood in its straight- 
forward meaning: the fruit of action should not be your motive (also Tilak, 
Edgerton, etc.); do not be benefit-motivated. However, we also find render- 
ings which lay the emphasis on a different shade of meaning: you should 
not be the cause of the result of action; you should not be the producer of 
the fruits of action; you should not seek the fruit of action; you are not 
the cause of the results of your activities. 


Akarma is translated in a variety of ways: inaction; abstinence from 
works; caste all self aside (Arnold); not-work; desist from work; non-action; 
do not insist on not-performing action; inactivity; laziness; not doing your 
duty; worklessness. See also below, the note of Feuerstein given with 
Mascaro’s translation (p. 265). ‘ 


K. M. GANGULI, 1883-96: Thy concern is with work only, but 


not with the fruit (of work). Let not the fruit be thy motive for work; 
nor let thy inclination be for inaction, 


| 
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Sir Edwin ARNOLD, 1885: 
But thou, want not ! ask not! Find full reward 
Of doing right in right ! Let right deeds be 
Thy motive, not the fruit which comes from them 
And live in action ! Labour ! Make thine acts 
Thy piety, casting all self aside. 


Mohini M. CHATTERJI, 1887: Thy right is only to action; let thy 
right be never the result; nor may thou be the cause of the result of action, 
nor may there be in thee attachment to inaction. 


Alladi Mahadeva SASTRI, 1897: Thy concern is with action alone, 
never with results. Let not the fruit of action be thy motive, nor let thy 
attachment be for inaction. 


A. BESANT and Bhagavan DAS, 1905: Thy business is with action 
only, never with its fruits; so let not fruit of action be thy motive, nor be 
thou to inaction attached. 


C. JOHNSTON, (1908) 1965: Thy right.is to work, but never to its 
fruits; let not the fruit of thy work be thy motive, nor take refuge in ab- 
stinence from works. 


Svami SVARUPANANDA, (1909): 8th ed. 1948: Thy right is to 
work only; but never to the fruits thereof. Be thou not the producer of 
the fruits of (thy) actions; neither let thy attachment be towards inaction. 


M. RANGAC(H)ARYA, 1915: Your title is only to the work, and 
never to the fruits (thereof). Let not the fruits of work be your motive 
(for action), and do you not become attached to inaction. 


Douglas HILL, (1928) 1953: In work thy rightful interest should lie, 
nor ever in its fruits; let not thy motive be the fruit of work; to not-work 
let not thine attachment be. 


D. S. SARMA, (1930) (3th ed.): Work alone art thou entitled to, and 
not to its fruit. So never work for fruit, nor yet desist from work. 


E. J. THOMAS, 1931: Thy business should be with action, never with 


the fruits; let not thy motive be the fruit of action, nor be attached to 
non-action. 


_N. U. THADANT, 1933: Thy duty is to act alone, and not to seek its 
fruit at all. Seek not the fruit of action thou; nor to inaction be 
attached. 

Swami PUROHIT, 1935: But thou hast only the right to work, but 


none to the fruit thereof. Let not then the fruit of thy action be thy 
Motive; nor yet be thou enamoured of inaction, 
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B. S. SUKTHANKAR, 1935 (B. G. Tilak): Your authority extends 
only to the performance of action: (obtaining or not obtaining) the fruit, 
is never within your authority (that is, never within your control); (there- 
fore), do not be one who performs action with the (avaricious) motive 
(in the mind) that a particular fruit should be obtained (of his action); 
nor do you also insist on not-performing action. 


Sri AUROBINDO, 1938 (Ed. by A. B. Roy): Thou hast a right to 
action, but only to action, never to its fruits; let not the fruits of thy works 
be thy motive, neither let there be in thee any attachment to inactivity, 


S. K. BELVALKAR, 1943: Thou hast a (rightful) title to action, 
but only to action; never at all to its fruitions. Let not the fruits 
of actions be thy (inspiring-) motive. Nor let thy. attachment be to 
inaction. 


Swami PRABHAVANANDA and Christopher ISHERWOOD, 1944: 
You have the right to work, but for the work’s sake only. You have 
no right to the fruits of work. Desire for the fruits of work must never 
be your motive in working. Never give away to laziness, either. 


F. EDGERTON, (1925) 1946: 
On action alone be thy interest, 
Never on its fruits; 
Let not the fruits of action be thy motive, 
Nor be thy attachment to inaction. 

T. L. VASVANI, 1947: To action alone hast thou a right, never 
to its fruit. Let not the fruit of action be thy motive, nor be thou to 
inaction attached. 

S. RADHAKRISHNAN, 1948: To action alone hast thou a right 
and never at all to its fruits; let not the fruits of action be thy motive; 
neither let there be in thee any attachment to inaction. 

Swami VIRESWARANANDA, (1948) 1972 (3rd ed.): To work 
alone you have the right, but never claim its results: Let not the results 
of actions be your motive nor be attached to inaction. 

P. S. MEHRA, 1954 (4th ed., n.d.): To actions done hast thou 
the right but never to the fruit thereof. Be thou neither motivated by 
the fruits of actions nor be thou attached to inaction. 

V. RAGHAVAN, 1956: Your concern lies only with action, never 
with its fruits; do not have the fruit as the motive of your action; nor 
become prone to inaction. 

D. STEPHEN, 1956: So do thou aim at action, not in any case 
at fruits. The fruit of action must not be a motive. Do not thou be 
attached to inaction. 
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Swami CHINMAYANANDA, 1959: Thy right is to work only; 
but never to its fruits; let not the fruit of action be thy motive, nor let 
thy attachment be to inaction. 


BHAKTIVEDANTA, ca. 1960: You have a right to perform your 
prescribed duty, but you are not entitled to the fruits of action. 

Never consider yourself to be the cause of the results of your acti- 
vities, and never be attached to not doing your duty. 


Nataraja GURU, 1961: Your concern should be with action (as such) 
alone, not for any benefits ever. Do not become benefit-motivated ; be 
not attached to inaction (either). 


Baburao PATEL, 1962: 


To action alone thou hast a right, 

Its fruit must remain out of thy sight, 

Let not the fruit be the impulse of thy action, 
Nor be thou attached to a life of idle inaction. 


Juan MASCARO, 1962: 


Set thy heart upon thy work, but never on its reward. 
Work not for a reward; but never cease to do thy work. 


Note: G. Feuerstein (BG, 1980, p. 50) criticizes Mascaro’s rendering, 
as follows: 


“This does not at all reflect the profound spirit of the original. 
The Sanskrit text literally says: ‘In action alone is your rightful 
interest, never in [its] fruits. Let not your motive be the fruit of 
action, nor let your attachment be to inaction.’ 

“Mascaro gets the first half right, but misses the point of the 
second hemistich. The phrase ‘ never cease to do thy work’ should 
properly be rendered as ‘ nor let your attachment be to inaction ’>— 
which is something completely different. For the BG is primarily 
interested in our attitude towards the performance of actions. It is 
concerned with our attachment or non-attachment to things. This 
does not come across.in Mascaro’s version at all.” 


Swami CHIDBHAVANANDA, 1965: Seek to perform your duty; 
but lay not claim to its fruits. Be you not the producer of the fruits 
of Karma; neither shall you lean towards inaction. 


P. LAL, 1965: 


Your duty is to work, not to reap the fruits of work. 
Do not go for the rewards of what you do, 
but neither be fond of laziness. 
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R. C. ZAEHNER, 1966: 
Work alone is thy proper business, 
Never the fruits [it may produce]; 
Let not your motive be the fruit of work, 
Nor your attachment to [mere] worklessness (akarma). 


Mahesh YOGI, 1967: You have control over action alone, never 
over its fruits. Live not for the fruits of action, nor attach yourself 
to inaction. 


M. R. SAMPATKUMARAN, 1969: To work alone is your right 
and never to the fruits (thereof). Do not become (i.e. do not regard 
yourself as) the cause of work and (its) fruits, nor have attachment to 
inaction. 


A. BAHM, 1970: You have a right only to work, but never to 
the fruits thereof. Be not motivated by rewards nor prone to 
laziness. 


U. S. SHRIVASTAVA, 1970: The Lord says that you are entitled 
only to the performance of action, but you have no claim over its fruit. 
So let not the fruits of action be your motive, but then let not inaction 
be your choice. 


V. H. DATE, 1971: To actions only your right (extends); never at all 
to the fruits; the (acquisition of) fruits should not be the (self-chosen) 
motive of actions; nor should you get attached to inaction. 


M. DESHPANDE, 1972: You have only the right to work but 
never to the fruit of work. Hence let not the fruit of action be your 
motive, nor let there be any attachment to inaction. 


A. L. HERMAN, 1973: Let your concern be with actions alone and 
never with the fruits of action. Do not let the results of action be 
your motive and do not be attached to inaction. 


Morarji DESAI, 1974: You are free to perform an action, but 
you should not have any desire about the results flowing from that 
action. You should therefore perform your duties and not think of 
the results. . 


G. PARRINDER, 1974: 
Fix interest not on results 
but on your work as done, no less; 
make not your motive fruits of work 
nor be attached to worklessness. 


/ 
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D. K. ROY, (1974) 1976: 
You have the right to works — not to their fruits. 
Which never must motivate your action on earth. 
Nor must you yield to attachment, to inaction. 


Kuldip CHANDRA, 1976: 
To action alone thou hast the right, 
never to the fruits thereof. Let not the 
fruit of action be thy motive; nor 
shouldst thou desire to avoid action. 


M. C. Ramalingeswara RAO, 1978: Your role is only to perform 
your actions (well). You are not to think of the fruits thereof. Never 
assume that you are the (sole) cause of success for your actions and 
(because of this) let you not be- disinterested in your actions. 


Kees W. BOLLE, 1979: 
You are entitled to perform rituals, 
but not at all to their results. 
The results of rituals should not be your motive, 
Nor should you abstain from rituals. 


Note: The translator realizes that criticism would arise about this choice 
of translating karman as ritual; on p. 317 he says that he preferred 
to steer a safe middle course between the option for “ activity in 
general’ or a consistent rendering. There are indications of the 
ritualistic and liturgical interests of the BG-author, but even then, the 
word karma has different shades of meaning according to context. 


G. FEUERSTEIN, 1980: In action alone is your rightful-interest 
(adhikara), never in [its] fruits (phala). Let not your motive be the fruit 
of action, nor let your attachment be to inaction (akarman). 


Footnote of the translator: “‘ This stanza does not enjoin heedlessness 
about the outcome of one’s actions. Rather it demands that we should 
not defile our deeds by acting out of selfish motives. The technical term 
phala or * fruit’ is not the same as ‘ result’.” See also his critical remarks 
on Mascaro’s translation of this verse. 


5.6. List of English translations 


1. an., Bhuguvudgeeta or Dialogues between Krishnu and Arj 
? ‘ J ‘Joonu, ex- 
tracted from the Mahabarut, printed at Khizurpo : 
1809, 60 pp. (Wilkins improved ed.), Poor, near Calcutta, 
2. an., BG, (text, tr. and esoteric exposition), (K. P. D 
1889. ass ( atta), Calcutta, 
3. an., MBh, (abridged version of the Kannada Bhg 
prescribed for Matric exam., Univ. of Madras), (V. Soobte ta 
Sons), Bangalore, 1892. = a 


17 


21, 
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. an., The BG, (Path), New York, 1894 (5th). 
. an., The BG, (with Translation and Notes, compiled from various 


writers), (The Christian Lit. Soc., SPCK Press), Madras, 1895. 


. an., The Sacred Books of the East Described and Examined, (Hindu 


Series), vol. 2: BG, (The Christ. Lit. Soc. for India), London, 
Madras, 1898. 


. an., MBh, (Sanskrit text of Maharshi Vyas with complete English 


and Hindi tr.), (Ramakrishna & Co), Moradabad, 1902. 


. an., BG, (Ramanuja’s com.), in The Brahmavadin, 1905-9, 
. an., BG, (with text, word-meaning, paraphrase in Hindi and English 


prose tr. and important notes, ch. 1 only), (ed. by Pt. Adya Prasada 
Misra), Benares, 1905-9. 


. an., BG, Moradabad, 1906. 
. an., MBh, (selections), (The Divine Archer, Dent), London, 1911. 
. an., BG, (Yamuniacarya’s com.), in The Brahmavadin, 17 (1912), 


372-79. 


. an., SBG, (Ramakrishna Math), Mylapore, 1940. 
. an., Geeta-English, (with text, tr. and notes by Swami Vimalananda, 


Tirtha Kalahasti ?), (Free Geeta Distribution Mission), Calcutta, 
1945 (49th). 


. an., SBG, (text, word-for-word tr., easy rendering, com. and index), 


(Advaita Ashrama), Magavati, 1948 (8th). 


. an., BG, A Book of Hindu Scriptures, in the Form of a Dialogue 


between Prince Arjuna and the God Krishna, (with illustrations by 
Ruth McCrea), Mayflower, 1955. 
an., The BG, (abridged), (Peter Pauper Press), Mt. Vernon, 1959. 


- an., Gita 40 (40 selected slokas of BG, Santipathas from the Vedas 


and 10 verses from Tirukkural in Sanskrit, English and Tamil), 
(Students’ Club), Tiruvallur, (1961), 1962. 


. an., SBG, (with text and tr. by the editorial staff of “Kalyana- 


Kalpataru’”’), (Gita-Press), Gorakhpur, 1934... 


- an., The BG or The Song Divine, (with text, and tr. based on J. 


Goyandaka’s Hindi tr., continuously revised), (Gita-Press), Gorakhpur, 
1971 (20th), (Introduction and Synopsis: The Greatness of the Gita, 
pp. 5-16; Text and tr., pp. 33-369; God-Realization, pp. 371-404). 


. an., Sridhara Makkala-gita, (with Kannada and English tr.), (Darpana), 


Bangalore, 1972. 


; aa) the Holy Geeta, (Central Chinmaya Mission Trust), Bombay, 


- an., SBG, (Datta Lakshmi Trust), Poona, 1976. 
- an., BG, (text and tr.), (N.B.D. Publ.), New Delhi, 1977. 
- an., The Gita, (Pictorial), (Amar Chitra Katha, Immortal Pictorial - 


Classics, No. 127). The script is by Anant Pai; illustrations by 
Pratap Mullick: the introduction and some verses by Swami Chin- 
mayananda. 


- an., SBG, (Sanskrit and romanized text with English tr.; Preface by 


tee Swami Harihar Maharaj), (Shree Geeta Ashram), Delhi Cantt., 

8. 

ABHEDANANDA, Swami, BG, The Divine Message, (65 lectures; 

Preface by Swami Prajndnanda, who inserted commentaries by 
ankara and Madhusiidana with glossaries by Anandagiri and 
tidhara; Appendix with text and tr.); 2 vols., (Ramakrishna Vedanta 

Math), Calcutta, (before 1921), 1969, 1973; see above, 5.4. 


43. 


44, 


45, 
46. 


28. 


28a. 


"99. 
30. 


Shs 


34. 


ao 
36. 


37. 
38. 
39. 
40. 
41. 


—_ 


42. 


43. 


44, 


45. 
46. 
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ADIDEVANANDA, Swami, The BG, (in pothi form), (Mangalore 
Trad. Ass.; Sharada Press), Mangalore, 1967. 

AIYANGAR, S. Ramaswami, The BG, (Coxton Press), Bangalore, 
1910. 

ANANDA, S. S., The BG, Jeevan-mukti Saar, or The Hindus’ Book 
of Life and Salvation, (text and tr.), (N. N. Vaid), Lahore, n.d. 
ANANTHARAMAN, Tanjore, The BG for Study and Reflection, 
(publ. in German tr. by Gertrud Lietz). 

ARNOLD, C., ed., The Story of the MBh, simplified by M. Sykes, 
Bombay, 1959; BG pp. 92-101. 

ARNOLD, Edwin Sir, The Song Celestial or BG, (in Victorian blank 
verse), (Triibner & Co.), London, (1885), 1979; (about 40 ed.); see 
above, 5.1.f; 5.4; 5.5; sce a'so Latin 3, German 10, Dutch 15. 


. ATKINSON, W. W., See RAMACHARAKA. 
3D 


AUROBINDO (Ghose), ‘ Essays on the Gita’, in Arya, Budicherry, 
1916-20; published as Essays on the Gita, 1922; (32d ed., 1959), 809 pp. 
Aurobindo has not translated the complete Sanskrit text of the 
BG. A Bengali disciple (see below, Roy, A.) made a complete 
translation, based on specific instructions by Aurobindo. See above, 
3.3.h; for translations (in the light of Aurobindo), see above, Hin. 20, 
180, 277; Ben. 183; Tam. 28; and below, Eng. 121, 145; German 1; 
French 20, 23; Italian 11. | 
AVINASHILINGAM, T. S., BG, Science of Human Development, 
(Sri Ramakrishna Mission Vidyalaya), Coimbatore, 1973. 
AYER, S. N., BG, (Advanced Thought), n.d. 
AYYANGAR, S. Parthasarthy, BG, (Gnanavignana Trust), Madras, 
1954. 
AYYAR, A. S. P., A Layman’s BG, (Introduction of 95 pp.; tr. with 
parallel texts from Vedas, Upanishads and Puranas), (The Alliance 
Company), Madras, 1946; 1949; 1956...; see above, 5.4. 
AYYAR, Jagadisa, The MBh, (Selections), Madras, 1922. 
BABA, Bengali, SBG, (with Introduction: “The Solution -of Life 
Problems ”’, text and annot. tr.), (S. Mulk Raj Puri), Kapurthala, 1944. 
BAHADUR, K., Burning Bush, A Verse Rendering, Allahabad, 1961; 
or The Gita (Anuj Publ.), Lucknow, 1980. 
BAHADUR, Rai, (P. Anunda Charlu), Virtue’s Triumph or the MBh, 
(G. Ramaswamy Chetty & Co.), Madras, 1894, 347 pp. 
BAHM, Archie J., The BG or the Wisdom of Krishna, (with Intro- 
duction, and Appendix: 1. The Historical Dramatic Setting; 2. The 
Nature of Dharma; 3. The Nature of Karma; 4. The Samkhya System; 
5. The Three Gunas), (Somaiya Publ., Ananda Press), Bombay (1970), 
1978; (tr. prepared at BHU, Benares, 1962-63). See above, 5.4; 5.5. 
BAJPAI, Buddhi Prakash, Secret Doctrine of the Gita, (tr. and 
com., a collection of the Gita Rahasya of Navrang Swami of 
the Pranami sect), (Shri Prannath Mission), New Delhi, 1978. 
BANDYOPADHYAYA, Jitendriya (Bannerjee), The Gita, The Song 
Supreme, (A running exposition in narration form; introduction by 
S. Radhakrishnan), Taraporevala, Bombay, (1962), 1963; see 
above, 5.4. 
BANERJEE, Bejoy Kumar, SBG, (Oriental Religious Series, 2; 
Aparajita Press Depos.), Calcutta, 1947. 
BANERJEE, S., MBA, (selections), (Shastry & Sons; Bharatwachan 
Press), Nagpur, 1936. 


50. 


a1. 


34. 


a0: 
56. 
37. 
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_ BANSILAL, Rai Sahib, Rai, The Gita Rearranged and Explained, 


(Raj & Sons), Delhi, 1953; see above, 5.4. 


. BARNETT, Lionel D., The BG or the Lord’s Song, (Dent), London, 


(1905), 1926; see above, 5.4. 


. BASU, see BOSE. 
. BASU, Bani, Mrs., and SENGUPTA, Kajal, Mrs., SBG, (Intro- 


duction, text, transliteration, syntax, word-for-word tr. and substance, 
based on Bengali version by Srimat Yatindra Ramanujacharya), 
(Sree Balarama Dharmasopan), Khardah, 1968. See Ben. 179. 
BELVALKAR, S. K., SBG, (with Introduction: “* Critical Exposition 
of the Argument’, and Index of proper names), Poona, 1943. Also 
with Introduction by V. S. Agrawala, (Nepal Rajya-Sanskrit Series). 
BESANT, Annie, The BG or the Lord’s Song, (Theos. Publ. Soc.), 
London, 1895, 1896 (rev.), 1904 (Sth ed.), etc.; see above, 5.1.g; 
5.4; 5.5. 

With Bhagavan DAS, BG, (An Introd. to Sanskrit grammar, 
word-for-word text, free translation, list of variants and a complete 
word-index); (Theos. Pub. House), Madras, (1905), 1950 (4th ed.), 
1973 (6th ed.). This tr. is used in R. O. Ballou, The Bible of the 
World, London, 1940. See 3.3.h; Hin. 154; Ben. 152; Mar. 76; Tam. 
40; Dutch 7; (Swedish 4); French 8; Spanish 9; Russian 1 ; Hungarian 3.’ 

By Besant also, Story of the Great War, MBh (retold), Madras, 
1927, 1978 ; BG, Sankara-bhashya, Book II, ed. with Sridhara’s commen. 
by Sisirkumar Mitra, Calcutta, 1929. See also below, 268. 


. BHAGAVATARATNA, S. V., see TATTVABHUSHAN, S. 
. BHAGVANANT, Satramdas Kevalram, BG, Poona, (1968), 1975. 
53: 


BHAGWAT, Ramachandra Keshav, Bhavartha-dipika, (Jnanesvari 
with the BG version of S. K. Belvalkar, revisions by S. V. Pandit 
and V. V. Dixit), 2 vols., (Aryabhushan Press), Poona, 1952-54; (with 
introduction of N. K. Bhagwat on The Sociological Background), 
(Samata Books), Madras, 1979 (2nd). 
BHAKTIVEDANTA, Svami Prabhupada, The BG as it is. A New 
Translation with Commentary, (with appreciations by A. Ginsberg, 
D. Levertov and T. Merton), 1968; The BG as it is, (complete ed. with 
original text, Roman transliteration, English equivalents, tr. and 
elaborate purports), (Collier Books), New York, (1972), 1974. Fore- 
word by E. Dimock; Preface; Introduction, pp. 1-29; Text, pp. 31-849, 
interspersed with illustrations; Appendices: Picture Index; References; 
Glossary; Sanskrit Pronunciation Guide; Index of Sanskrit verses; 
General Index; pp. 853-981. See above, 3.3.h; see Ben. 176, and 
above 5.4; 5.5; translated into German, Dutch, Swedish, French, 
Italian, Spanish, Arabic and Gujarati, acc. to a letter of the Bhakti- 
vedanta Book Trust, UK, dated April 1981; a Swahili tr. was also 
advertised. ; 
BHASYAM, Sri K., Gitasara, (in an edition of Yamuna’s com. 
Gitarthasangraha), Madras, 1960; (see Tam. 20). 
BHATTA, Visvasa Gangadhara, The BG. A Study, (with text and 
tr.), Poona, 1932. ; 
BOLLE, Kees W., The BG. A New Translation, (Univ. of Cali- 
fornia Press), Berkeley, 1979. 

(Part I: Text and Translation ; Part Il: On Translating the BG, 
pp. 219-58 ; Bibliography; Sanskrit Concordance to the BG, pp. 263- 
306, followed by an English Guide, with references to the Sanskrit 
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Concordance, pp. 307-15; Acknowledgments). See above, 5.3; 
§.4* 3.3: 

58. BON, Tridandi Swami B. H., Maharaj, The Geeta as a Chaitanyite 
Reads it, (Popular Bk. Dep.), Bombay, 1938; (Inst. of Oriental Philos.), 
Vrindaban, 1972. See above, 5.4. 

—. BONNERJEE, see BANDYOPADHYAYA, J. 

- 59. BOSE, Bela, Mrs., (Basu), The BG, Calcutta, n.d. 

Also BG, The Lord’s Song, (with conspectus, introduction of 
70 pp., summary, text and index), (Kitabistan), Allahabad, 1959; 

- gee above, 5.4 : 

60. BOWER, H., Rev., BG, (parallel tr. into English and Tamil, based 
on Thomson’s), (Higginbothan), Madras, 1885; (see Tam. 17). _ 

61. BROOKS, F. T., The BG, the Chant of the Blessed One, (a rhythmical 
tr.), (Sri Vani Vilas Press), Srirangam, 1909. 

Also BG, A Complete Handbook, with text, revised metric tr., 
notes, word-for-word tr. with several renderings, 2 vols., (Avyayayoga 
Series), 19111. . 

—. BUCK, William, MBA, (retold, with introduction by B. A. Van 
Nooten, illustr. by S. Triest), (Univ. of California Press), Berkeley, 
1973, XXIII, 417 pp.?. 

62. BUDDHIRAJA, S. D., SBG, (Ganesh & Co.), Madras, 1927. 

63. BUITENEN, J. A. B., Van, Ramdanuja on the BG. A Condensed 
Rendering of his Gitabhashya with Copious Notes and Introduction, 
(Mot. Banarsidass), Delhi, (1953), 1974. 

Also MBh, vol. 1: The Book of the Beginning, (Chicago 
Univ. Press), 1973; vol. 2: The Book of the Assembly and The 
Book of the Forest, 1975... 


1. We read in the Foreword of Brooks: 

“This attempt at a rhythmical translation of an oft-translated Book has a 
double object of its own. First, to embody in some measure the practical 
sense of the original ... Second, to make the Book more pleasant reading, and 
bring its Beauty home to the English mind and ear somewhat more fully than 
any prose translation could ever hope to do.” 

Though Brooks skilfully imitates the original Slokas with twice a 6-feet 

blank verse, which lends itself to recitation or cantation, yet the result is some- 
times very artificial, e.g. BG 2.2b: 
“For Living Souls, or ‘here’, or ‘ gone’, 
the Wisdom-Eyed no longer grieve....” 
or 2.54a: “‘How to describe a Will-poised Man, 
At-onement-fixed, O Keshava ?”’ 

The translation of some divine epithets is rather odd, like ‘O Wonderhaired ’ 
(1.31) and ‘O Bull of Men ’ (2.15); he also uses without discretion terms like ‘ gnosis ° 
which has a complicated philosophical content. Brooks acknowledges, however, 
that his “translation, as it now stands, is merely in its second stage of growth, 

- and has still many alterations to undergo ’’. 

2. Bill BUCK relates how he discovered the great epic though the BG. Yet in his 
417-page story he devotes only one paragraph to the BG setting, with just a few 
phrases for the whole BG content: 

p. 259 “‘ Then Krishna sang a song — My beloved, why yield, why give way ?” 

— The Song of the Lord. 
Arjuna picked up his bow: “ Drive back, Narayana— and I will fight |’ 
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3. Caleb writes in his Preface (1911) 
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. BURWAY, Mukund Waman Rao, Glimpses of the BG and the 


Vedanta Philosophy, (text with introd. and tr., pp. 129-262), (Vaibhav 
Press), Bombay, 1916; (Asian Publ.), Delhi, 1981. 


. CALEB, Clement Cornelius, The Song Divine or the BG, (a metric 


rendering with annotations), (Luzac & Co.), London, 1911; see 
above, 5.43, 


. CARLYLE, Richard, The Psalms of Krishna, (i.e. BG), (The Phoenix 


Press), Los Angeles-Calif., 1933. 


- CHAKRAVARTI, Rai Bahadur Bireshvar, BG in English Rhyme, 


(with introduction and notes), (K. Triibner & Co.), London; (J. S. 
Chakravarti; S. K. Lahiri), Calcutta, 1906. 


- CHANDRA, Kuldip, BG Illustrated, (New Book Depot), New Delhi, 


1976; see above, 5.5. 


. CHARAN, Babu Radha, BG, (text, padachcheda, word-meaning, 


literal tr., notes, quotations and metaphysical preface), (Sacred Books 
of the Hindus, extra vol.; L. Mohan Basu, Panini Office), Allahabad, 
1928. 


. CHARLU, Anunda, see BAHADUR, R. 
- CHATTERJEE, Jatindra Mohan, Pancadasi Gita, (15 chapters of 


re-arranged BG with quotations inserted), (Munshiram Manoharlal), 
New Delhi, 1977. 


- CHATTERJEE, Lalit Mohan, BG, Song of the Divine, (in blank 


verse), (Satikumar Chatterjee), Calcutta, (1962), 1977 ; See above, 5.4. 


- CHATTERJI, Mohini Mohan, The BG or The Lord’s Lay, (with com. 


and notes, as well as references to the Christian Scriptures; translated 
from the Sanskrit for the benefit of those in search of spiritual light), 
(Houghton M. Co.), Boston, 1887; (Triibner), London, 1888; 
(Causeway Bks.), New Delhi, 1960; see above, 5.5. 


- CHAUDHURY, Bani Roy, MBh. ,The Epic Tale of India, retold, 
74. 


(Art work by “ Ashish ”), (Hemkunt Press), New Delhi, 1967, 120 pp. 
CHHOPHELLA, Lama Gedun and PRABUDDHANANDA, Swami, 
The Gita Bkaktiyoga, (ch. 12), (Ramakrishna Vedanta Ashrama), 
Darjeeling; (Oriental Press), Calcutta, n.d. See Tibetan. 
CHIDBHAVANANDA, Swami, SBG, The BG, (Original stanzas, 
split-up reading, transliteration, word-for-word tr., a lucid English 
rendering and com.), (Tapovanam Ser., 80; Sri Ramakrishna Tapo- 
vanam), Tirupparaitturai, (1965), 1975. Introduction, pp. 1-65; Gita 
Dhyénam, pp. 67-74; Text, pp. 75-992. Index to first lines, topics, 
appellations of Arjuna and Sri Krishna, pp. 993-1008. See above, 
3.3.3 5.44" 5.4; 5.5; Tam. 19. 


“The version lays no claim to being the result of critical study or 
original in vestigation: it is, so far as my share in its production is concerned, mere- 
ly 'a versification based upon existing prose translations, and intended to further 
the popularization, in the East as well as in the West, of a book which has 
had an incalculable influence upon the minds and characters of a large section 
of the people of India, and which has been the means of helping many a 
weary soul in its endeavour to find, in the midst of the cares and turmoils of 
life, that perfect peace which results from union with the Divine.” 

The translator acknowledges the help of ‘‘a friend whose modesty forbids 


me to disclose his name’’, 


76. 


Ti. 


78. 
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Also pocket-size edition, The BG with Sanskrit Text, (Tapovanam 

Ser., 94), Tirupparaitturai, 1976, 247 pp. 
CHINMAYANANDA, Swami, The SBG, (Foreword by K. S. Rama- 
Swami Sastri; text in Sanskrit, each verse followed by Roman trans- 
literation, word-for-word meaning, translation and exhaustive com.), 
4 vols., (Chinmaya Publ. Trust), Madras; (Perfecta Printing Wks.), 
Bombay, (1959), 1961; 10 vols., Madras, 1970-71; see above, 5.4; 
5.5; Tam. 47; Mal. 10. - 

Also, Geeta for children, (Chinmaya Publ.), Madras. His one- 
volume edition The Holy Geeta, (Central Chinmaya Mission Trust), 
Bombay, 1981, contains an introductory section entitled “‘ The One 
Song in Many Tongues ”’, with samples of BG 18: 66 in 30 languages. 
CHINTAMON, Hurry Chand, A Commentary on the Text of the 
BG, with a Translation and a Few Introductory Papers, (Tribner), 
London, 1874. ; 
CRANE, Arthur and CRANE, Frank, The BG or the Battle of Life, 
The Ancient Poem of India, (The Asbtract Truth Society), Chicago, 
1918. 


. DAS, Bhagavan, see BESANT, A.; also Krishna, 1924; BG pp. 139-256. 
. DATE, Vishnu Hari, Brahma-yoga of the Gita, (text, tr. and com.), 


(M. Manoharlal), New Delhi, (The Indian Press), Allahabad, 1971, 
647 pp.; see above, 5.4; 5.5. 


. DATTA, K. P., BG, (text and notes, tr. and esoteric exposition), 


Calcutta, 1889. 


. DAVIES, John, The BG or The Sacred Lay, (Triibner’s Oriental Ser.; 


Hindu Philosophy, Triibner), London, 1882, 1889, 1893 . . .; Calcutta, 
1979. (Introduction, pp. 1-17; Text with footnotes, pp. 19-180; 
Appendix: 1. On the date; 2. Lunar dynasty; 3. Collation of Mss. 
pp. 181-206 and Philological notes on the chs.); see above, 5.1.d; 5.4. 


. DAVIS, Roy E., BG. God’s Revealing Word, (C.S.A. Pr.), Lakemont, 


1978. 


. DESAI, Mahadev, The Gospel of Selfless Action on the Gita according 


to Gandhi, (tr. of the original Gujarati Andsakti Yoga, with additional 
introd. and com.), (Navajivan Publ.), Ahmedabad, (1946), 1956; 
see above, Guj. 36. 


. DESAI, Morarji, BG. A View of the Gita, (Gujarat Vidyapith), 


Ahmedabad, 1974, New Delhi, 1978; see above, 5.4 and Guj. 31; 
Hin. 74. 


. DESHMUKH, C. D., BG, (Andhra Mahila Sabha), Hyderabad, 1976. 
. DESHPANDE, M. S., Dhydana-Gitz, (Part II: Gita for Meditation, 


selected verses, based on R. D. Ranade’s Marathi com.); see above, 
5.5; see Mar. 111. 


. DESHPANDE, R. R., see SATWALEKAR, S. 
. DEUTSCH, Elliot, The BG, (tr. with introd. and critical essays), 


(Holt, Rinehart & Winston), New York, 1968. 


. DEVII, Adeltaa Siitaa, Giitaa, (word-for-word, phrase-by-phrase 


tr.), (Theos. Publ. H.), Adyar-Madras, 1955. 


. DHAR, Murli, Gems of BG, (108 slokas with tr. and com.), (Amrit 


Bks.), New Delhi, 1940. 


. DNYANESHWAR, see SUBEDAR, M. 
. DUBE, M. L., The MBh, (an epitome), 1894. 
- DUTT, Manmath Nath, The MBA, (a prose tr., translated literally 


from the original), (H. Dass; Elysium Press), Calcutta, 1897. BG 
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93. 


94. 


95. 


Uys 
98. 
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in Bhishmaparva, chs. 24-42, pp. 30-57; or separately: Gita. The 
Teachings of Srikrishna on the Field of Kurukshetra, (Elysium Press), 
Calcutta, 1898; see above, 5.1.h; 5.4. 

DUTT, Romesh C., MBh. The Epic of Ancient India, (condensed 
into English verse, introduced by Max Miiller), (Temple Classics), 
1898-99. Also in The Ramayana and the MBh Condensed, (Every- 
man’s Libr., 403), London, (1910), 1966; see above, 5.1.h. 
EASWARAN, Eknath, BG for Daily Living, (chs. 1-6, text, tr. and 
com.), (Nilgiri-Bluemountain Centre of Meditation), Berkeley- 
Calif., 1975. 

EDGERTON, Franklin, The BG or Song of the Blessed One, India’s 
Favourite Bible, Chicago, 1925. Reviewed by S. K.  Belvalkar, 
Ann. BORIT, 6 (1925), 109. 

Also, The BG, (Part I: text and tr.; Part II: interpretation, with 
Sir E. Arnold’s tr.), (Oxford Univ. Press), Harvard, 1946; rev. ed. 
without Sanskrit text, (Torchbooks), New York, 1964; without 
Arnold’s tr., (Harvard Univ. Press), Cambridged-Mass., 1975. 

Also, The Beginnings of Indian Philosophy, (with selections from 
Rigveda, Atharva Veda, Upanisads, and the MBh, with notes), 
(Allen & Unwin), London, 1965, pp. 197-251; see above, 5.2; 5.4; 5.5. 
FEUERSTEIN, Georg, The BG. Yoga of Contemplation and Action, 
(as a sequence to his Introduction to the BG, 1974; yet, the Intro- 
duction, pp. 1-45, covers new topics: Ontology, epistemology, theo- 
logy, cosmology, anthropology, eschatology, ethics, mysticism; Note 
on The Translation, pp. 47-51; the text of Belvalkar’s critical edition 
is transliterated with tr. and notes; at the end come “ the apocryphal 
verses found in some of the Sanskrit Manuscripts”, viz. the Gité- 
dhyana and Gité-mahatmya jn Appendices), (H. R. Gupta & Sons, 
for Arnold-Heinemann), New Delhi, 1980; see above, 5.3; 5.4; 5.5. 


. GANAPATHI RAMIER, T. R., SBG Condensed, Tinnevelly, 1937. 
. GANDHI, M. K., see DESAI, M. 


GANDY, Wallace, The Pandav Princes..., (MBh-selections), 
London, 1915. 

GANGULI, Kisari Mohan, The MBh of Krishna-Dwaipayana Vyasa, 
(in prose), (first published in 100 fascicules by Protapchandra Roy), 
Calcutta, 1883-96; subsequently re-issued erroneously describing 
P. C. Roy as the translator; rectified in an improved . edition, 
12 vols., (M. Manoharlal), Delhi, 1973; BG in vol. 5: Bhishmaparva, 
pp. 50-98); see above, 5.1.e; 5.4-5. 


. GARBE, R., see German 7. 
- GARDENER, BG, Bangalore, 1848. 


GHOSE, see AUROBINDO. 

GITANANDA, BG, (in lucid prose), (Gita Ashram, Vignam Mandir), 
Cheranmahadevi, 1975. 

GITA-PREMI, R. C., Gita Teaching (introd., text, analysis, lit. 
B noisy pagred Books of the Hindus Ser., 6, Panini Office), Allaha- 
ad, ca. 


- GODBOLE, V. N., see SATWALEKAR, S. 


GOKHALE, S. D., BG, Bijapur, Mysore, 1970. 
GOKHLE, Purusottam Pendurang, BG-Atharasloki Gita, (S. Gokhle), 
Karhad, 1964; (also in Hindi, Marathi, Gujarati). 


- GOSVAMI, Tridandi, SBG, (Sri Sundarananda Vidyavinoda; Gaudiya 


Mission), Calcutta, 1940; 1942 (enl.); 1948 (rev.). 
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103. GOSWAMI, P. D., BG, (tr. and esoteric exposition), Calcutta, 1889. 
104. GOVINDACHARYA, Alkondaville, SBG, (with Sri Ramanuja- 
charya’s visishtadvaita commentary), (Vaijayariti Press), Madras, 1898. 

105. GOYAL, J. R., The Living MBh, (Indian Heritage; Raj Pr. Pr.), 
Delhi, 1975. 

106. G.P.C., The BG or Dialogues of Kreeshna and Arjoon in 18 Lectures 
with Notes, (C. Wilkins’ tr. revised and improved), (Bengal Superior 
Press), Calcutta, 1845. 

107. GREENLESS, Duncan, The Gospel of Sri Krishna, (based on a 
new tr. of selections from Bhagavat Purana and BG, with intro- 
duction and a reasoned esoteric interpretation), (The Word Gospel 
Ser., 14; Theos. Publ. H.), Adyar, 1962. 

108. GREWAL, Singh, Rishi, The BG with Commentary. An Exposition 
of the Inner Teaching of the Yoga of the Gita, (Santa Barbara), 
California, 1943. 

109. GRIFFITH, Ralph T. H., Idylls from the Sanskrit, (including MBh 
selections), (Smith), London, 1866. 

110. GUNAJI, N. V., Geeta SBG, (text, tr., introd. and appendices), 
(Phoenix Publ., Karnataka Pr. Press), Bombay, 1957. 

111. GUPTA, Harish Chandra, BG, (Indian Press), Allahabad, 1960. 

112. GUPTA, Ramakristna Rao, Sri Geetha Ratnamula, (selections in 
Telugu script, with English tr.), (Bharati-vilasa Press), Narasarowpet, 
1911 

113. GUPTA, Sisir Kumar, Madhusidana Sarasvati on the BG, Being an 
English Translation of his Commentary Géadharthadipiké, (Mot. 
Banarsidass), Delhi, 1977; see above, 5.4. 

—. GUPTA, T.., (see Tel. 32). 

114. GURU, Nataraja, The BG. A Sublime Hymn of Dialectics Com- 
posed by the Antique. Sage-bard Vyasa, (with general and _ intro- 
ductory essays, verse com., word notes, text and tr.), (Asia Publ. H.), 
Bombay, 1961; subs. publ. as A Sublime Hymn of Yoga (with ex- 
planatory dialogue on the translation by Nitya Chaitanya YATI), 
e.g. (Vikas Publ.), New Delhi, 1981; see above, 5.4; 5.5. 

115. HERMAN, A. L., The BG, (tr. and critical com.), (C. Thomas 
Publ.), Illinois, 1973; see above, 5.5. 

116. HILL, W. Douglas P., The BG, (tr. and com.), (Oxford Univ. Press), 
London, 1928; 1953 (2nd abr.); 1976. Introduction: The Cult of 
Krishna Vasudeva, pp. 1-18; The BG, pp. 18-24; The Doctrine of the 
BG, pp. 24-72; text and tr., pp. 73-215; handy analytical Subject-index, 
pp. 217-34; see above, 5.4; 5.54. 


4. Often critical of work done by predecessors, Hill also objects to Sankara, ‘* who 
most perversely twists the doctrine of 2.12 to agree with his preconceived 
philosophy ’’. 

About Thomson’s translation he remarks that it is “ too wretched to need 
comment ’”’, 

The realer can evaluate Hill’s own version from verse 11.55, which is said 
to convey the essence of the Gita: “ Whose work is unto me, whose goal I am, 
my votary, free from attachment, void of enmity to any being — he comes to 
me, (o son of Pandu)’’! : 

K. Boll (see above, Eng. 57, and p. 224) remarks that Hill “ 


gave us 
the most outstanding English rendering of the text’’, 
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129. 
130. 
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. HOON, V. N., The Symphony of the BG. Orchestral Rendering of 


the Song Celestial, (Bharatiya Vidya Bhavan), Bombay, 1975. 


. SHERWOOD, Christopher, see PRABHAVANANDA, S. 
. ISVARADATTA, Rémanuja’s Commentary on the BG, (with introd. 


and notes), (Chandrakanth Press), Hyderabad, 1930. 


_ JAGADANANDA, Swami, see JAGADISHWARANANDA, §. 
_ JAGADISHWARANANDA, Swami, SBG, (Udbodhan), Cal- 


cutta, n.d. 


. JAGANNATHACHARYA, T. K., SBG, (text, transliteration, tr. 


and notes), (Dharmika Hindu Mission), Madras, 1970. 
JHUNJHUNWALA, Shyam Sunder, The Gita, (text, tr., and Sri 
Aurobindo’s comments), (Auro-publications), Pondicherry, 1974; 
see above, 5.4 ; 


. JINARAJADASA, Kuruppumallage, The BG, (Theosophical Press), 


1915. 


. JOHNSON, Francis, Selections from the MBh, (Allen), London, 


1842, XIII, 265 pp. 


. JOHNSTON, Charles, BG. The Songs of the Master, (introd., tr. 


and com.), (Theos. Soc.; Flushing), New York, 1908; (Robinson & 
Watkins), London, 1965; see above, 5.5. 


. JOSEPH, Martin P., Rev. Br., The BG, (St Anthony’s H.S.), Duler- 


Mapusa, 1978. 


- JUDGE, William Quan, BG. The Book of Devotion, (Aryan Theos. 


Soc.), Pointloma-California, (1890-91), 1922; Bombay, 1965. See 
Dutch 11; German 9; Swedish 1; French 1; Spanish 9. 


. KAJI, Chhaganlal, Philosophy. of the BG. An Exposition, (with 


text and tr.), 2 vols., (Ganatra Pr. Wks.), Rajkot, 1909-10. 
KAMAKSHIDASA, (pseud.), SBG or The Song Divine, (a-true verse 
for verse tr. in simple English rhyming), Madras, 1963. 


. KANTO, Keshob, The Message of the Gita, (tr. and summary in 


simple and easy-to-understand English, of only 388 verses), (Bhola- 
nath Borooah Educ. Trust), Gauhati-Assam; (Sadhana Press), 
Calcutta, 1966. 

KARMARKAR, R. D., Sri Bhashya of Raméanuja, 3 vols., (Univ. 
of Poona), 1959-62. 

KATGERI, R. A., Geeta-Sara-Sangraha of S. T. Swami Maharaja, 
(Mahavir & Karnataka Press), Belgaum, 1937. 


- KESHAVADAS, Sadguru, The BG. Thus sang Lord Krishna, (Dasa- 


sharma Research Publ.), Bangalore, 1968. 


- KESHAVADAS, The Singing Gita, (Temple of Cosmic Religion, 


Stotter), Detroit, 1976. 


- KHANNA, Baij Nath, The Lights of BG, (150 verses with tr. and 


notes), (The New Lights Publ. Soc.), Delhi, 1934. 


- KHEDKAR, R. V., BG. First Discourse, (text, tr., esoteric expla- 
135, 


nation and philosophical meanings), Kolhapur, 1912. ; 
KINCAID, Charles August, Tales from the Indian Epics, (illustrations 
by M. V. Dhurandar), (H. Milford, Oxford Univ. Press), Bombay- 
Madras, 1918. 


- K. M. (V. K. Govind Menon?), BG, (tr. and com.), (India Press), 


Kottayam, (1905), 1966. 


- KUDALKAR, Janardan Sakharam, BG, (tr., notes, preface and 


Summary), (Anglo-Sanskrit Press), Lahore, 1907. 
KULKARNI, G. V., see OSBORNE, A. 
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138. LAHIRI, Praphulla Kumar, Song Sublime or Geeta, (verse tr.), 
Calcutta, 1956. 

139. LAHIRI, Subodh Chandra, Divine Psalm, (poetical tr.), 1950. ; 

140. [LAKHANI], Gitamamthi Cunti Khadela, (108 slokas in Gujarati 
and English), Bombay, 1970. 

141. LAL, Purushottam, The BG, (a verse tr.), (Writers’ Workshop), 
Calcutta, 1965; 1974 (rev.). 

Also The BG. A Transcreation, (Hindi Pocket Bks.), Delhi, 1971; 
The MBh of Vyasa, several fascicles, (Writers’ Workshop), Calcutta, 
1968 (1st fasc.); Vikas Publ. House, 1980; see above, 5.4; 5.55. 

142. LINGEN, J. R. K., De, Concordance to the BG, (with annotated 
transl. in supplement), (Phil. D. Thesis), Edinburgh, 1948. 

143. MACFIE, John Mandeville, The MBh. A Summary, (based on 
M. N. Dutt’s version), (C.L.S. for India), Madras, 1921. 

—. MAHARAJ, see BON. 

144. MAHARAJ, Bhaktipradipatirtha, BG, (Gaudiya Mission), Calcutta, 
1942 (2nd); 1948 (rev.), xxxii + 626 + 57 pp. 

145. MAHESWAR, BG in the Light of Sri Aurobindo, (tr. in consonance 
with Sri Aurobindo’s interpretation, with extracts from his Essays 
on the Gita), (SABDA), Pondicherry, 1978. 

146. MANJESHWAR, Saguna, Krishna and the Pandavas, (illustr. by 
R. Sengupta), (IBH Publ.), Bombay, 1969, 96 pp. 

147. MASCARO, Juan, The BG, (tr. from Sanskrit with introd.), (Penguin 
Classics, C. Nicholls), Gr. Britain; (1962), 1975; (Rider & Co.), 
London, 1970. (Introduction, pp. 9-36; note on the tr., pp. 37-38; 
text, pp. 43-122); see above, 5.4; 5.5; Hin. 187; Tam. 21. 

—. MATKARI, R. V., see SATWALEKAR, S. 

148. MEHRA, Paramanand Sugnomal, The Gita in Pictures, Citramaya 
SBG, (The Bolton Fine Art Lithoworks, Paramanand Publ.), 
Bombay, 1954; see above, 5.4; 5.5. 


5. P. Lal is quite sincere about his ‘‘ transcreation”” of the BG: 

“TI first transcreated the Gita in 1947, in rhymed English verse. It was 
an adolescent experiment, and, though a couplet or two may not have been 
too bad, the iambs and anapaests sounded contrived, precious, and terribly 
archaic. Another attempt in prose, five years later, became too flat. The 
original has the dignity and memorability of a chanted poem. Prose is too 
thin a medium for it. The essential structure of the Gita, however, is question- 
and-answer. Arjuna questions; Krishna answers. The tone is lofty, but 
intimate; highly serious, but friendly; sacred, but colloquial. The present 
translation attempts to preserve the dialogue spirit of the Sanskrit, a spirit 
marked by simplicity, grace, brevity and clarity. Madhurya and Ojas, sweet- 
ness and strength, constitute the Gita’s excellence of style: sweetness of per- 
suasion and strength of conviction. This translation is part of a larger project 
— a condensed version of the MBh— which I completed in 1964.” (Preface) 

P. Lal’s MBh translation from the Sanskrit is a ten/twelve-year project to 
transcreate the entire MBh —"‘ at the rate of 30 Slokas a day, Sundays included, 
this will take ten years!’’. It is “‘ the only version combining prose and verse’’, 
Fascicules should appear monthly. The first fascicule appeared in 1968. Fasc. 


96 appeared 10 years later, covering the final sections of the 5th parvan of the 
MBh.... 
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MILMAN, H., Rev., (Sketch of BG philosophy, with tr. of some 
verses in eight-line measure), Quart Rev., (Calcutta), 45: see J. 
Garrett, ed., BG, Appendix, Additional notes, pp. 111-19; Kan. 
24 


149a. MINOR, Rob., BG, An Exegetical Commentary, (Foreword by N. 


150. 


ISI. 
152. 
153. 
154. 


156. 


Ist. 


158. 
159, 


160. 


161, 


Hein), (Heritage Publ.), New Delhi, 1982. 
MIRCHANDANI, Lakshmi, Gita-essence for Children, (Yoga-Vedant. 
Forest Univ.), Rishikesh, 1954. 

Also, Gita for the Young, Ananda Kutir, 1954, 
MISRA, Adya Prasada, The BG, (ch. 1, Hindi paraphrase and English 
prose tr.), Benares, 1910; (see Hin. 140). 
MISRA, Vedantacarya Swami Tulasirama, Trimargaga Gita, (Sanskrit, 
Hindi and English tr.), (Santi Press), Agra, 1926; (see Hin. 148). 
MITRA, Babu Pramada Dasa, The BG or the Divine Ode, (Tara 
Pr., Freedom & Co.), Benares, 1896; see above, 5.4. 
MODI, P. M., The BG. A Fresh Approach, (with special reference 
to Sankara’s Bhashya; Foreword by K. M. Munshi, Preface by F. 
Otto Schrader), (Ananda Pr. Press), Bhavnagar, 1955, 


. MOHANTY, Kumar Kishore, Sermon Supernal: Gita in Verse, 
_(Bhavan’s Bk. Univ., 222; Bharatiya Vidya Bhavan), Bombay, 


1977; (the translator admits his mental stresses, of which he was 
cured reading the Gita; the translation was finished in one month); 
see above, 5.4. 


. MONIER-WILLIAM, Sir Monier, Hinduism, (Non-Christian Religious 


Systems Series, SPCK), London, 1901, (on BG, pp. 206-21), or 
Indian Wisdom or Examples of the Religious, Philosophical and 
Ethical Doctrines of the Hindus, (Allen & Co.), London, 1875, (on 
BG, with quotations in own translation improving that of H. Milman, 
pp. 136-54. 


. MUIR, John, Original Sanskrit Texts (with extracts from the MBh), 


1858-72; Additional maxims and Sentiments from the MBh, Freely 
Rendered into English Verse, Edinburgh, 1876; Miscellaneous Extracts 
Metrically and Freely Translated or Paraphrased from the MBh, 
Edinburgh, 1877; Metrical Translations from Sanskrit Writers, 
London, 1879. 

MUKERJI, Dhan Gopal, The Song of God, (J. M. Dent & Sons), 
London, (1931), 1932, 166 pp. 

Used by Nicol Macnicol, ed., Hindy Scriptures: Hymns from 
The Rigveda, Five Upanishads and the BG, introduced by Rabindranath 
Tagore, (Dent), London, 1938; (Everyman’s Libr.), 1944. 
MUKHARII, Jogindranath, The Young Men’s Gita, (introduction, 
tr., notes, index, glossary), (S. K. Lahiri & Co.), Calcutta, 1900; 
see above, 5.4. 

MUKHOPADHYAYA, The BG, (with Sankaracarya’s com.), 
(Cooperative Press), Calcutta, 1900-2. 
MUKHOPADHYAYA, Shiboprasanna, SBG: A Treatise on Yoga 
Philosophy of the Aryans, (chs. 1, 4, 6, with explanations in Bengali 
and English), Calcutta, 1915; (see Ben. 162). 
MUKHOPADHYAYA, §. C., The MBh, (tr. into English prose 
with esoteric com.), Calcutta, 1899. 

MURDOCH, John, The MBh, an English Abridgment, (with introd. 
and notes), (The Sacred Books of the East described and examined: 
Hindu Series, 3; Christ. Lit. Soc. for India), London, 1898. 


169. 
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162. NARANG, Gokul Chand, Gita-séra. Essence of the Gita, (text and 
tr.), (New Books Soc. of India), New Delhi, 1956. 

163. NARASIMHAN, Chakravarty V., The MBh. English Version of 
the Main Narrative Based on Selected Verses of the Epic, (Columbia 
Univ. Press), New York; (Oxford Book Co.), Calcutta, 1965, 
XXV, 254 pp. 

—. NARAYANA, Gadhadhara, see VISHVANAND, K. 
—. NARAYAN, R. K., The MBh, (abridged), (Viking Press), 1978. 

164. NARAYANAN, V. Lakshmi, Light of India: Quintessence of Indian 
Philosophy, Vedas, Upanishads and BG, (selected verses, pp. 66-91), 
(Jain Bros.), New Delhi, 1957; see above, 5.4. 

165. NICOLAS, Antonio T., De, ‘The BG: The Song of Embodied 
Vision’, in his Avatara: The Humanization of Philosophy through 
the BG, A philosophical journey through Greek Philosophy, con- 
temporary philosophy and the BG, on Ortega y Gasset’s intercultural 
theme: Man. and Circumstance; including a new tr. with critical 
notes on the BG; Prologue by Raimundo Pannikar, (Inst. for Adv. 
Stud. of World Religions, Nicolas Hays Ltd.), New York, 1976 ; 
see above, 5.45. 

166. NIKHILANANDA, Swami, The BG, (tr. from Sanskrit, with introd., 
notes and com.), (Ramakrishna-Vivekananda Centre), New York, 
(1944), 1952. 

167. NOOTEN, Barend A., Van, The MBh, (Twayne’s World Authors 
Series, 131), New York, 1971. 

168. NOTT, S. C., The MBh of Vyasa. ... ., (Phil. Libr.), New York, 1956. 

—. OMAN, J. C., The Great Indian Epics. The Stories of the MBh 
(Outline and extracts), (Bohn’s Standard Libr.), London, 1899; 
also Struggles in the Dawn: The Stories of the Great Indian Epics, 
Lahore, 1893. 

169. OSBORNE, Arthur and KULKARNI, 'G. V., BG, (Sri Ramanas- 
ramam), Tiruvannamalai, 1973; published serially in ‘‘ The Mountain 
Path”’. 


6. A. de Nicolas defines his purpose as follows: ‘‘ to resurrect the BG from the ashes 
of its own concrete circumstantial situation and to give meaning to ourselves 
while giving meaning to the BG”? (p. 21). Yet, it is still to be seen in how far 
this existentialistic approach influences his translation of the ancient text. 
Though the translation is called “‘ The Song of Embodied Vision ’’, it is left hang- 
ing, by its very fidelity to the original, as a disembodied insertion in-between 
th: profound philosophical speculations of the translator-commentator. In fact, 
the translation is printed all by itself in the midst of the book. But the author 
does not dogmatize about his own achievement: 

“If interpretation is a radical activity of man which he must do in order 
to continue his life as a man, then the interpretation of a ‘ text’ like the BG 
is condemned to the same fate. Then, it is not the case that the activity of 
interpretation is to produce a definite text, a text which once for all will stand 
fixed for all men to read ... This is the simple reason why a new interpretation 
(of a life or of the BG) is always needed. There is always a new confrontation, 
a new rationality demanding to be met. There can never be a final interpre- 
tation, but it must always be new, perhaps less dogmatic 
more like man himself...” (p. 168) 


, always more more 
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OXLEY, William, The Philosophy of Spirit, Illustrated by a New 
Version of the BG, an Episode of the MBh, one of the Epic Poems of 
Ancient India, (tr. of BG as an esoteric text), (Hay Nisbet & Co.; 
E. Allen), London, (1881), 1903. 

PANDE, Surjan Lan, “Shanti Prakash”, The Adi BG, (84 verses 
with tr. and com. in Engl. and Hindi), (Sadharana Dharma Sangh), 
Faizabad, 1936. See Hin. 176. é 

PANDIYAJI, Brahmasri Satchidananda Yogi R. SivaSankara, BG- 
sara-bodhini. The Essential Teachings of the BG, (selected stanzas 
with tr.), (Hindu Excelsior Series, 15: 1855), 1897. 

PANDYA, J. J., The Holy Gita, (Kitabghar), Rajkot, 1944, 
PANOLI, Pravachanacharya V., Gita in Sankara’s Own Words, 
(Foreword by B. D. Jatti), 4 vols., (S. Paramasivan), Calicut, 1975; 
Madras, 1980. 

PARAMANANDA, Swami, The Blessed Lord’s Song, SBG, (The 
Vedanta Centre), Boston, (1913), 1940. 

Used by Lin Yutang, ed., The Wisdom of India, (A Four Square 
Book, London), (1944), 1964, pp. 47-1037; see above, 5.4; see below, 
Spanish 11. 

PARRINDER, Edward Geoffrey, The BG, (a verse tr. in English 
forms of iambic metre and rhymed words; with preface and appendix), 
(Sheldon Press), London, 1974; see above, 5.2; 5.4-5. 

PATEL, Baburao, The Sermon of the Lord or BG, (introd., tr. in 
simple verse, Attributive names of Krishna-Arjuna, glossary, subject- 
index), (Girnar Publ.), Bombay, 1962 (2nd); see above, 5.4-5. 
PATIL, Moro Nanaji, Gité subhashitam or Wise Words from the Gita, 
(Gujarati and Engl. com.), Bombay, (1928), 1935; see Guj. 67. 
PICARD, Barbara Leonie, The Story of the Pandavas, Retold from 
the MBh, (illustrated by C. Stewart), (Dobson), London, 1968. 
PRABHAVANANDA, Swami and ISHERWOOD, Christopher, The 
Song of God, BG, (Mentor Religious Classics; Vedant Soc., 1944, 
(Everyman’s Library), 1975. Translators’ Preface and Introduction by 
Aldous Huxley, pp. 11-22; Gita and MBh; tr., pp. 30-130; Appendix 
1: The Cosmology of the Gita, 2. The Gita and War; Excerpt from 
Louis Fisher’s ‘ Gandhi, his Life and Message for the World: M. 
Gandhi and The BG’. 

Used in Lewis Browne, ed., The World’s Great Scriptures. An 
Anthology of the Sacred Books of the Ten Principle Religions, 
(MacMillan), New York, (1946), 1961, pp. 99-119; quoted in Great 
Religions of the World, (National Geographic Society), 1971, pp. 164; 
re-edited by S. Prabhavananda, with the assistance of F. Manchester 


7. “ The BG has engaged the loving labours of many translators, and many excellent 
translations exist ... I have, however, chosen the translation by Swami Parama- 
nanda (The Vedanta Centre) because I believe, more than others, it shows that 
mastery of the languages and that profound understanding of the thought content, 
so that the result is, as it should be, an easy, effective and mature version, without 
either the cumbersomeness of the scholarly or the surreptitious paraphrasing 
of the over-interpretative.”’ 


LIN YUTANG, ed., The Wisdom of India, A Four Square Bk., London, 1964, 
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in The Spiritual Heritage of India, (Allen & Unwin), London, 
1962, pp. 95-133. See above, 5.3; 5.4; see below, German 14; 
Dutch 9. 

PRABUDDHANANADA, Swami, see CHHOPHELLA, L. G. 
PRADHAN, V. G., Jndaneshvari (Bhavarthadipika), A Song-Sermon 
on the BG, (tr. from Marathi, with BG version of S. Radhakrishnan, 
ed. by H. M. Lambert), 2 vols., (Allen & Unwin), London, 1967-69. 
PRAKASA, s:e PANDE, S. L. 

PREMANANDA, Swami, SBG. The Revelation of the Supreme 
Self, (Christopher Publ. H.), Boston, 1949. 

PUROHIT, Swami, see SWAMI, Shri Purohit. 
RADHAKRISHNAN, Sarvapalli, The BG, (Allen & Unwin), London, 
(1948), 1956; (Blackiz & Son), Bombay, 1974. 

Used in S. Radhakrishnan and C. Moore, eds., A Source-book 
in Indian Philosophy, (Princeton Univ. Press), (1957), 1973; and in 
V. G. Pradhan, Jnéneshvari, London, 1969; see above, 5.4-5; see 
also Hin. 281; Telugu 139; Gujar. 85; French 15; German 15 and 
Italian 18. 

RAGHAVAN, V., The MBh, (Condensed in the poet’s own words 
by A. M. Srinivasachariar ; foreword by S. Radhakrishnan), (Natesan), 
Madras, 1935 (4th), XIV, 495 pp.; BG sel., in The Indian Heritage, 
(Indian Inst. of Cult.), Bangalore, 1956; pp. 404-18; see above, 
omen 
RAJAGOPALACHARI, Chakravarti, “R” or “ Rajaji’, BG 
Abridged and Explained, Setting forth the Hindu Creed, Discipline 
and Ideals, (Hindustan Times), N. Delhi-Madras, (1936), 1938; Gita 
for the Layman, (Hindustan Times) ...; BG, (bilingual with Hindi), 
(Bhavan’s Bk. Univ., 115; Bharatiya Vidya Bhavan), Bombay, 1964; 
see above, Hin. 82; Tel. 119; Tam. 46. 

Also MBh abridged, (Bharatiya Vidya Bhavan), Bombay, 1952. 
RAM, Lala Daya, BG, Lahore, 1904. ; 

RAMA, Sri, Gitatattvavada (with Hindi and Engl. tr.), n.d.; see 
Hin. 187. 

RAMACHANDRA, Magdal, Buddhiyoga of the Gita or the Basic 
Science of the Soul, (Introd., tr., glossary, index, Devanagari text), 
(Subodha Press), Bangalore, 1948; see Kan. 53; see above, 4.4. 

Also, SBG or The Lord’s Song, (text, tr. and glossary), Bangalore, 
1949, 

RAMACHARAKA, Yogi, (Atkinson William W.), The BG or 
the Message of the Master, (compiled and adapted from numerous 
old ‘and new translations), (Yogi Publ. Soc.), Chicago, 1907; 1911 
(rev.); 1930 (rev.); see above, 5.4; below, Italian 5; Spanish 8. 
RAMADHYANI, B. K., Gita’s Light in Every Home, (Atmaram), 
Delhi, 1961; BG. The Song Sublime. A Lyrical Rendering... 
RAMAN, D. V., ed., Service of Truth and Science, (vol. 2: Gita 
§lokas, freely rendered; Vignan Mandir), Kovilpathi, n.d. 

Also Sri Gita, including fundamental facts of Hinduism, Vedanta, 
Raja Yoga, Science and Modern Crisis, (freely rendered text with 
running com., “ unique for catholicity, unambiguity, bold synthesis 
and scientific explanation”), Seramdevi, 1961, 230 pp. 
RAMANUJACHARYA, Dewan Bahadur V. K., Introduction to 
BG, (with introd., text and tr.), (Theosoph. Publ. H.), Madras, 
1922. 
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RAMANA, Maharshi, The Song Celestial, (verses from SBG, 
selected and re-set, text and tr.), (Sri Ramanasramam), Tiruvannamalai, 
1946; see below, Dutch 13. 

RANGACARYA, M. Rao Bahadur, Thé Hindu Philosophy of 
Conduct, (class-lectures on BG, with tr.), 3 vols., (ed. by V. Iyengar 
and M. Sampatkumaran, Law Printing H.), Madras, 1915 (rev.); 
(Education Publ.), Madras, 1957; see above, 5.4 


_RANGACHARI, M. V. V. K., The World-Song, the Scientific 


Translation of SBG, Kakinada, 1954. 


_ RANGACHARYA, Panditaratnam, see SASTRI, A. Mahadeva. 
. RAO, B. Gururajah, Madhva’s MBh-tatparyanirnaya, (chs. 1-9; 


with notes of Vadiraja Svami’s com.), (V. B. Soobbiah & Sons), 
Bangalore, 1941. 


. RAO, K. Venkat, SBG, (translated in the light of the Madhva-dvaita 


School), (S.M.S.O. Sabha), Chirtanur-Tirupati, 1953; reviewed 
by M. T. Sahasrabudhi, in Ann. BORI, 35 (1954), 279. 


. RAO, M. C. Ramalingeswara, SBG. The Way for Happiness and 


Success, (with a critical and comparative commentary titled 
‘* Sriranga ’”), (Royal Printing Wks.), Tanuku-Meerut, 1978, 456 pp.; 
see above, 5.4-5. 


. RAO, Shanta Rameshwar, The MBh, (Sangam Bks.), Poona, (1968), 


1974; The Children’s MBh, (Orient Longmans), Bombay, 1977; 
(rev. and illustr.), XVI, 334 pp. 


. RAU, Indira Bai N., Easy Stories from the MBh, (illustrated by 


Sengupta), (India Book House Ed. Trust), Bombay, 1974. 


. RAU, S. Subba, (Subbarow), The BG, (tr. and com. according to 


Madhvacharya), (Theos. Soc., Minerva Press), Madras, 1906; see 
above, 5.4. 


. RAYA, Saradaranjana and RAYA, Kumararanjana, BG chapter 11, 


(with English introd., English and Bengali tr., explanation and 
notes), Calcutta, 1959 (3rd). 


. REED, Eliz., Hindu Literature or the Ancient Book of India, (Griggs 


& Co.), Chicago, 1891; BG, pp. 342-52. 


- RICE, Stanley, Tales from the MBh, (illustrated by F. Pope), 


(Selwyn & Blount), London, 1924,.125 pp. 


. ROW, R. Narasinga, The BG or The Celestial Song, (true literal tr. 


ae notes and argument), (Sri Vidya Press), Kumbakonam, 


. ROW, R. Vasudeva, SBG, (Text of Suddha Dharma Mandalam, 


ed. with com. of “Sri Hamsa Yogi”, tr. of text and summary of 
com.), (The Suddha Dharma Office), Mylapore-Madras, 1935. 


- ROY, Anil Baran, ed., see AUROBINDO. 
- ROY, Bilash Chandra, BG, (metric tr.), (Ajit Chandra Roy), 


Dacca, 1926. 


- ROY, Dilip Kumar, The BG. A Revelation, (tr. in blank verse; 
Foreword by Sri Gourinath Shastri), (Hind Pocket Bks.; Shiksha 


Bharati Press), Delhi, (1974), 1976. Introduction, pp. 11-87; text, 

pp. 91-185; glossary, pp. 187-90; see above, 5.4-5. 

ROY, Dwijendra Chandra, Tales from the MBh, (compiled from 

ae ne Roy’s Publ.), (Bharata Karyalaya), Calcutta, 
nd). 

ROY, Manoranjan, Gitasaram or Gita for All, (Yugayatri Prakashak 

Ltd.), Calcutta, 1953, : ee 
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ROY, Pratap Chandra, (only publ., K. M. Ganguli being the 
original translator), The MBh, sev. vols., (Jaynarayan Press), 
Calcutta, 1925 (new ed.); see above, 98. 
RYDER, Arthur W., ‘Second Canto of the BG Translated ’, in 
Univ. of California Chron., (Berkeley), 31 (1928), 115-25. 

Also, BG Translated in verse, (University Press), Chicago, 19298, 
2nd ed., 1930. 
SACCIDANANDAMORTI, K., SBG, (with English tr. and Telugu 
com.), (Anandasram), Guntur, 1941; see Tel. 78. 
SAMPATKUMARAN, M. R., The Gitabhashya of Ramanuja, (M. 
Rangacharya Memorial Trust), Madras, 1969; see above, 5.4-5. 


210a. SAMPSON, Holden Edward, The BG interpreted in the Light of 


211. 
. SANKARA-NARAYANAN, S., BG, (with Abhinavagupta’s Com.), 


217- 
219, 


220. 


Christian Tradition, (W. Rider & Son), London, 1918; Birmingham, 
1923. 

SANKARA, Ramacaadra, BG, (text and tr.), (Sadbhakti Prasdraka 
Mandali), Bombay, 1976. 


(SVU Oriental Res. Inst.), Tirupati, (in prep.). 


. SARASVATI, N. A., Compendium of BG, (Hindu Vignana Prachara 


Samithi), Vijayawada, 1952. 


. SARAYDARIAN, Haroutiun, BG, (Aquarian Educ. Group), Agoura- 


Calif., 1974. 


. SARKAR, Kaliprasanna, SBG or The Song Celestial, (chs. 1-6, text 


with English and Bengali tr., com. by Sridhar Svami, and copious 
footnotes), 2 vols., Faridpur, 1894-1901; see above, Ben. 197. 


. SARMA, D. S., The BG, (Students ed., with tr. and introd.), 


(Current Thought Press), Madras, (1930), 1940; see above, -5.4-5. 

Also Lectures on the BG, with text and tr., (N. S. Pantulu), 
Rajahmundry, (1937), 1939; and The Updsana Gita, (18 verses for 
meditation, with text, transliteration, tr. and com.), (M.L.J. Press), 
Madras, 1944, 24 pp. 

Selections also in his Pearls of Wisdom, selected passages from 
Upanishads and BG, Foreword by S. Radhakrishnan, 1962. 
18. SASTRY, Alladi Mahadeva and RANGACHARYA, Panditarat- 
nam, The BG with the Commentary of Sri Sankaracharya, (Govt. 
Branch Press), Mysore, 1895; Madras, 1977 (7th); see above, 5.4-5. 
SASTRIGAL, K. S. Ramaswamy, BG, (chs. 1-6, with tr., comparative 
notes from commentaries), (Vani Vilas Press), Srirangam-Tri- 
chinopoly, 1927. 
SATWALEKAR, Shripad Damodar, SBG with a Commentary Ex- 
plaining the Object of Human Life, [translated from Hindi by Vaman 
Narayan Godbole (ch. 1 only, 1944), Ranganath Ramkrishna Desh- 
pande, and Ramakrishna Vithal Mathari...], 4 vols., (Anand- 
ashram), Pardi, 1954. 


. SEEGER, Elizabeth, The Five Brothers, (based on Ganguli’s MBh 


tr.), New York, 1948; The Five Sons of King Pandu, The Story of the 
MBA, (illustrated by G. Laite), (Dent), London, 1970. 


8. K. Bolle says about Ryder (BG, p. 236): He is appreciated as a genius for his 


Paficatantra-rendering but an utter failure for the BG — since he is 


maintaining 


thyme throughout..., thus resulting in a ‘“‘ travesty of the text’, 
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SEGHAL, S. R., Geetasar. The Essence of Geeta, (text and tr.), 
(Navayuga Publ.), New Delhi, 1974. 
SENGUPTA, Kajal, Mrs., see BASU, Bani. 
SHASTRI, Ashokanath, SBG-Upanishat, (ch. 2, with popular intro- 
duction and notes), (Modern Book Ag.), Calcutta, 1947, 
SHASTRI, Dhundraja, ‘BG with Gitarthadipika Commentary’, in 
The Pandit, (Benates), 1914-19. 
SHASTRI, Ganapati, Sankshipta MBh, (literal tr. of abridgment 
by Chintamani Vaidya), (Shri Raghavendra Press), Allahabad, 1911. 
SHASTRI, Hari Prasad, Teachings from the BG, (introd., tr. and 
com.), (Arthurs Press), Stroud, 1935; London, 1949. 
SHASTRI, Manmathanath, Gita on Teachings of Srikrishna on the 
Field of Kurukshetra, (“first popular edition and pocket edition ”’, 
Society for the Resuscitation of Indian Literature), Calcutta, 1903. 
SHASTRI, Rajvaidya Jivaram Kalidés, SBG Revised in the Light 
of a Rare and Ancient Manuscript with Various Readings Incorporated 
therein and Edited with its Gloss Siddhi Datri in its English Rendering 
Explaining the Variants, (The Rasashala Aushadhashram), Gondal- 
Kathiawar, 1937. . 
Also BG chapters 1-3 Revised in the Light of a Rare and Ancient 
Manuscript with Various Readings, Edited with its Commentary 
Candraghanta in Sanskrit and English Translation, (The Rasashala 
Aushadhashram), Gondal-Kathiawar, 1937. 
SHASTRI, Ramaranga, The BG, (chs. 1-6, with Hindi and English 
tr.), (Enad Bros.), Anarkali-Lahore, 1901; see Hin. 224. 


229a. SHASTRI, Rama Swami, BG (with explan. notes from the bhashyas). 


230. 


231. 
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235. 


SHASTRI, Shakuntala Rao, The BG, (Sanskrit and romanized text, 
word-to-word English and running English tr., Introduction by 
W. D. Kring; Preface by author; Foreword by L. Renou), (East- 
West Inst.), New York; (P. H. Raman), Bombay, 1959; Vidya 
Bhavan, Bombay, 1971. Critical Introduction; The Background of 
the Poem; The Epitome of the Poem; Ms. evidence, pp. 73-78; Text, 
pp. 81-448. 

SHRIVASTAVA, Uma Shankar, Geeta Vihar, Geeta rationally re- 
produced in its continuous, interlinked slokas (with esoteric sense), 
(M. Datta), Calcutta (1970), 1973; see above 5.4-5. 

SINGH, Bawa Jivan, SBG, (text and tr.), Ranchi, 1938. 

SINHA, J. P., The MBh, (Mahar Chand L. Das), Delhi, 1977. 
SIVANANDA, Jagadguru Sri Swami, (Kuppuswamy), SBG, (text, 
transliteration, tr.), (The Yoga-Vedanta Forest Univ.), Ananda 
Kutir, (1933), 1956; see above, 3.3.h; 5.4. 

_ Also SBG, (text, meaning, notes and com.), (Divine Life Soc.), 
Rishikesh, 1949; Gita Meditations, (selections), (Divine Life Soc.), 
Ananda Kutir-Rishikesh, 1953 (2nd); see Tel. 73. 

BG. One Act Play, (Gita Ser. No. 17; The Sivananda Publ. 
League), Rishikesh, n.d. 

Also SIVANANDA-HRIDAYANAND, SBG, (Yoga. Vedanta 
Forest Ac.), Rishikesh; and (anonymous), The BG Explained, (Divine 
Life Society), Sivanandanagar, 1971 (2nd). 

SRIDHARA, B., Makkala Gite, (Kannada and English tr.), (Darpana); 
Bangalore, 1972. 


- SRINIVASA, Rao, MBA, (based on Ganguli’s tr.), 3 vols., Bangalore, 


1956-61, 


2. 
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. STANFORD, Ann, The BG. A New Verse Translation, (Herder & 


Herder), New York, 1970. 


. STEEL, Flora Annie, A Tale of Indian Heroes, Being the Stories of 


the MBh and the Ramayana, (Hutchinson), London, 1923. 


. STEPHEN, Dorothea, The Gita in Life, (with text and tr.), (Christ. 


Lit. Soc.; Wesley Press), Mysore, 1956; see above, 5.4-5. 
SUBBAROW, see RAU, S. ; ; 
SUBEDAR, Manu, Gita Explained by Dnyaneshwar Maharaj; English 
tr. of Jnanesvara’s 9000 verses, com. in old Marathi and Pt. G. R. 
Moghe’s modern Marathi com., Bombay, 1932, 2nd ed., 1941. 

Also Gita the Mother, (tr. of Jnanesvari,), (Kalayani Publ.), 
New Delhi, (1945), 1972. 


. SUBRAHMANIAM, N. S., BG, (rearranged tr.), (Vikas Publ. H.), 


Sahibabad, 1979. 


. SUBRAMANIAM, Kamala, MBh, (with a Foreword by K. M. 


Munshi), (Bharatiya Vidya Bhavan), Bombay, (1965), 1971; BG 
freely translated, pp. 426-35. 


. SUKTHANKAR, Bhalchandra Sitaram, L. B. Tilak’s SBG Rahasya 


or Karmayoga-sastra, Including an External Examination of the Gita, 
the Original Sanskrit, English Translation, Commentary, and a Com- 
parison of Eastern and Western Doctrines, 2 vols., (Lokmanya Tilak 
Mandir), Poona; (Vaibhav Press), Bombay, (1935-36), (Translator’s 
Preface in vol. 1); 3rd rev. ed., (1971), 1975; see above, 5.4-5. 


. SWAHANANDA, Swami, BG, (Vedanta Press), n.d. 
243. 


SWAMI, Shri Purohit, The Geeta, The Gospel of the Lord Shri Krishna, 
(with Preface by H..H. Sri Sayaji Rao Galkwar, the Maharaja of 
Baroda), (Faber & Faber), London, (1935), 1973 (1978 paperback). 

Also published with photo-illustrations by Curt Bruce, (Faber 
& Faber), London, 1978; see above, 5.4-5; below, Dutch 1. 
SWARUPANANDA, Swami, SBG, (with text, word-for-word tr., 
English rendering, com., index), (Advaita Ashram), Almora-Himalayas, 
(1909), 1967 (10th); Calcutta, 1976 (12th); appeared first in monthly 
review “‘ Prabuddha Bharata ’’, 1903; see above, 3.3.h ; 5.4-5. 
TAKI, Shri Ramchandra Shankara, ‘‘ Shri Bhai’’, BG with Synopsis 
and English Version, (published on birth centenary, from larger work: 
“De Carmine Dei Deorum or On the Song of the God of Gods se 
an English commentary of 1205 pp., 1923), (Sadbhakti Prasarak 
Mandali, Ramkrishna Press), Bombay, 1957; sce above, 5.4. 
TATTVABHOSHAN, Siténath and BHAGAVATARATNA, Sri- 
Chandra Vedantabhishan, The BG with Easy Sanskrit Annotations 
and Literal English Translation, (Brahma Mission Press), Calcutta, 
1929; see above, 5.4. 

TATYA, Tookaram (Tukaram), The BG with Copious Annotations, 
(Tatva-vivechaka Press), Bombay, 1906. 

Also The BG, The Song of the Divine One, the Lord, (with annota- 
tions), (Theos. Publ.), Bombay (1902), 1920. 

BG, (revised edition of C. Wilkins’ tr.), 1885, 1887. ; 
TELANG, Kashinath Trimbak, BG, (translated into English blank 
verse, with notes and introductory essay), (Atmaram Sagoon), 
Bombay, 1875: see above, 5.1.c: 5.4. 

The BG with the Sanatsugatiya and the Anugita, (in prose), (The 
Sacred Books of the East, vol. 3, edited by Max Miiller; Clarendon 
Press), Oxford, (1882, 1908), 1969, 450 pp. 
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CHAPTER VI 


TRANSLATIONS INTO OTHER LANGUAGES 


6.1. Translations into Latin 


Latin, the Indo-European mother-language of the modern Romanic 
group, was at one time the lingua franca of the vast Roman Empire, the 
clerical language of the Middle Ages and until recently the liturgical 
language in the Roman Catholic Church (Latin rite) all over the world. 
An easy * Church Latin’ developed, based on the Latin Bible translation 
(called Vulgate) by St Jerome, ca. 382 A.D. This became the standard 
text until a new ‘ Vulgate’ was prepared recently, in 1977. There were 
very early Roman contacts with India, as is testified, for example, by the 
description given by Mela Pomponius. -Latin. inscriptions have been 
found on coins in South India. Luxury goods were transported from 
India to imperial Rome and philosophical ideas travelled with them. 
At least three Latin versions of the Pancatantra were prepared (via Hebrew, 
Greek, Arabic and Pahlavi) before Marco Polo reached India. In about 
1725 Father Beschi translated the Tamil Kural into Latin; and in 1792 
Fra Paolino de Santo Bartholomeo published in Rome a learned treatise, 
entitled Systema Brahmanicum, and in 1798 the Naémalinganusasana, known 


as AmarakoSa: Amarasimha seu Dictionario Samascrada cum versione 
Latina. , 


More influential was the indirect Latin translation of the Upanishads 
by the Frenchman Anquétil du Perron (1731-1805) who first worked in 
the Bibliothéque Nationale, Paris, before going to India. In Surat, he 
discovered the Avesta and published it as Zend-Avesta in 1771. The 
Oupnek’hat which he then set out to translate was the Persian version of 
the Upanishads, made in 1656 by the prince Dara Shikoh, brother of 
Aurangzeb. Realizing that he was in fact dealing with a Sanskrit text, 
he decided to translate the text into Latin, rather than French. This 
first translation, though indirect, of a Sanskrit text into Latin was com- 
pleted in 1796, 


1. Printed in 2 vols. as Oupnek'hat, i.e. secretum tegendum; opus ipsa in India 
rarissimum, continens antiquam et arcanam scientiam theologicam et philo- 
sophicam doctrinam e quatuor sacris Indorum libris, Rak Beid, Djedir Beid, 
Sam Beid, Atharban Beid excerptam (i.e. the four Vedas)... Paris, 1801-2. 
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“ Du Perron did not know Sanskrit, but despite the imperfections 
of his translations, (his work) made an important contribution to 
European knowledge. It caught the attention of the German philo- 
sopher Schelling, and later of Schopenhauer, who in 1813 praised 
it as ‘a production of the highest human wisdom’ and adopted an 
upanishadic motto, ‘ whosoever knows God, himself becomes God ’.’”? 


The Nalopakhyana episode of the MBh was translated directly from 
Sanskrit by F. Bopp: Nalus, Carmen Sanscritum e Mahabharato, London, 
1819, while the first Latin selections from the BG were prepared by 
O. Frank in 18203. A.-W. von Schlegel was the first to bring out a com- 
plete Latin translation of the BG (1823). He was also-a pioneer in the 
textual criticism of the BG, restoring the original text ‘as it was most 
faithfully and respectfully preserved since the day it flowed from the lips 


. of the divine seer’. He was also convinced that “‘ the Latin language is 


very apt for a translation of Sanskrit books... If I were equally com- 
petent, however, to write in Greek, I would have preferred to use Greek 
only for one reason: namely that it lends itself more freely to the com- 
position of new terms through combination of various words and suffixes, 
and thus comes closer to a quality of Sanskrit itself.’’4 


Consequently, von Schlegel preferred Latin to his own native German, 
or to French or English. In modern languages too many auxiliaries and 
prepositions are required, while compound words are avoided and words 
are placed in a logical sequence, without the charming inversions of 
classical authors. Latin is a compact and synthetic language. Through 
inflections it can express additional notions and different relations in one 
and the same word. Although there are not as many compound words 
as in Greek, yet, without destroying the characteristic quality of the 


language, one can also in Latin construct new combinations for trans- 
lation’. 


Von Schlegel felt great sympathy for the content and the teaching 
of the BG. Unfortunately, he could not, like his great precedessors 
Jones and Wilkins, stay in India. He wrote in 1832: 


2. D. P. SINGHAL, op. cit., p. 211. See also G. LANCZKOWSKI, Heilige 
Schriften, Stuttgart, 1956, p. 91: ‘“‘ Sie wurde das tagliche Andachtsbuch Arthur 
Schopenhauers, der in iiberschwenglichem Lobpreis, in den Upanishaden die 
Ausgeburt héchster menschlicher Weisheit sah’’. 

3. Other early Latin translations of Indian texts are: L. POLET, Candi (Devi- 
mahatmya from Markandeya Purana), Berlin, 1831; A. STENZLER, Raghuwaméa: 
Kalidasae Carmen, in Sanskrit and Latin, London, 1832; P. VON BOHLEN, 
Bhartrihari’s Svingava-gataka, Berlin, 1833; A. ROSEN, Rigveda (incompl.), 
London, 1838. 

4. See C. LASSEN), BG, rev. ed., Bonn, 1846, Praefatio, pp. L and LI. 

3. A.W. DE SCHLEGEL, Réflexions. .., op. cit., pp. 7-8, 
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“If the study of Sanskrit had only procured me the satisfaction 
of enabling me to read this marvellous poem in the original, all my 
pains would have been largely compensated. It is a sublime mixture 
of poetic and philosophical genius... Since a few writers are intent 
on denigrating the moral equality and intellectual capacity of the 
Indians, let us proclaim it with a loud voice: their ancient wise men 
have spoken most worthily about the supreme Being, in as far as 
the limitations of human faculties can go; they conceived the pos- 
sibility of an intimate union between the soul and the divinity; they 
have taught the purest ethics, and universal charity...’ 


Following the Indian tradition, von Schlegel begins his translation with 
a dedication to the unknown author of the song, the sacred seer who 
draws the mind to the eternal; then follows the first ‘ lectio’ (without 
title) and the opening verse: ‘In campo sancto, Kuruis campo [already 
in 1846 corrected for the revised edition by C. Lassen: in agro sancto, 
Curtis agro], congressi proeliabundi nostrates Panduidaeque quid fecerunt, 
o Sanjaya ?” The translator made good use of the adaptability of Latin 
to render the proper names of the conches blown by the generals, as 
follows: Gigantea, Theodotes, Arundinea,. Triumphatrix, Dulcisona, 
Gemmiflorea (BG 1.15-16). Some equivalents appear rather far-fetched, 
e.g. §ri bhagavanuvaca (2.2) is rendered as Almum Numen loquitur, and 
parantapa as Hostium Vexator (2.3). 


Samples of the translation are given for a few representative verses: 


* Quando relinquit cupiditates omnes, quae animum afficiunt, se- 
cum semetipso contentus, tunc confirmatus in sapientia (sthitaprajna) 
dicitur.’ (2.55) 

“In hoc mundo duplex vitae institutum olim a me promulgatum 
est, vir innocue: scientiae (jnaénayoga) destinatione rationalium, et 
operum (karmayoga) destinatione devotorum (yogi).’ (3.3) 

“Qui haud sollicitus de operis fructu opus peragendum peragit, 
is et abdicator (sannyasi) est et devotus.’ (6.1) . 

‘Tu es summum numen (parabrahma), summa mansio, lustramen 
praestantissimum. Te genium (purusha) aeternum, coelestem, Divis 
Priorem, innatum, dominum, declarant omnes Sapientes.’ (10.12) 

“Cunctis religionibus (dharma) dimissis me tamquam unicum 
perfugium (Saranam) sectare: ego te ab omnibus peccatis liberabo. 
Noli moerere.’ (18.66). 


It was von Schlegel’s advice to read only a few important books in 
Sanskrit, rereading them continuously, rather than to read a huge quan- 
tity of books. For his students he provided also the Latin Hitopadesa, 
id est Institutio Salutaris, with text and commentary (1831), in such 


6. Ibidem, p. 93. 
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excellent Latin that they can be compared with Virgil and Horace’. With 
the support of Goethe, von Schlegel also started a Latin translation of 
the Ramayana, but completed only kanda 2.20. 


List of Latin translations: 


1. FRANK, Othmar, ‘ Bhagavadgitae loca selecta cum versione’, in 
O. Frankii Chrestomathia Sanskrita, 17 vols., 1820-21, vol. 2, part 3, 
83-115. 

2. LASSEN, Christian, rev., BG, id est Thespesion Melos . . (see Latin 3 
below); editio altera auctior et emendatior cura Christiani Lasseni, 
i.e. an enlarged revision of A.-W. von Schlegel’s version, Bonn, 1846. 

3. SCHLEGEL, August-Wilhelm, von, BG, id est Thespesion Melos 
sive Almi Chrisnae et Arjunae Colloquium de Rebus Divinis, Bharateae 
Episodium; textum recensuit, annotationes critices et interpretationem 
Latinam adjecit Augustus Guilelmus a Schlegel, Bonn, 1823; repr. 
in J. Garrett, BG, App. with Sanskrit text in Devanagari, pp. 1-29 and 
Latin tr., pp. I-XXXV, Bangalore, 1849; Schlegel’s apostrophe to the 
unknown author is translated in Arnold’s translation; see above, 
English 31; below, French 13. 


6.2. Translations into Greek 


Homeric Greek, as found in the great epic The Iliad, dates from ca. 
800 B.C. The great works of the numerous philosophers such as Plato, 
Aristotle, the dramatists such as Sophocles, and the orators like Demos- 
thenes, were written in classical Greek. Biblical Greek, as found in the 
Septuagint translation of the Hebrew Bible by Jews in Alexandria (2nd 
c. B.C.) and in the original New Testament of early Christianity, follows 
a “‘vulgar” koiné Greek. Considering the numerous and frequent cultural 
contacts between ancient India and Greece, it is not impossible that a 
Greek rendering of the BG may have been produced. After the mnilitary 
contacts of Alexander!, Chandragupta Maurya married a Greek princess, 


7. See W. ERNST, Geschichte der Sanskrit-Philologie, vol. 1, part 1, Strassburg, 1917, 
p. 78. For reviews of von Schlegel’s Latin translation of the BG, see H. H. 
WILSON, in The Oriental Quarterly Review, Calcutta, 3 (1825), 51; A. L.de CHEZY, 
in Journal des Savants, Paris, 4 (1823), 105-16, 236-52; 5 (1824), 240-52; 6 (1825), 
232-50; A. LANGLOIS, in Journal Asiatique, 7 (1824), 105f.; 8 (1825), 240ff., 
to which von Schlegel answered in the same journal with ‘ Observations sur la 
Critique du BG’, 9 (1826), 3-27, provoking another criticism by Langlois in ibidem, 
p. 185. In German we have the reviews by F. BOPP in G6ttinger gel. Anz., (1824), 
37-38, and von Humboldt in Indischer Bibliothek, 2 (1827), 218-58, 328-72. 


1. For a recent, detailed study of this event, see P. H. EGGERMONT, Alexander's 
Campaign in Sind and Baluchistan and the Siege of the Brahmin Town of Harmatelia, 
Leuven, 1975; also A. WEBER, ‘Griechen in India’ in Sitzungsberichte der Ber- 
liner Akademie dey Wissenschaften, 1890, pp. 930ff.; G. N. BANERJEE; Hellenism 


in Ancient India, Delhi, 1961; N. M. CHAPEKAR, Ancient India and Greece: 
A Study of cultural contacts, Delhi, 1977, 
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and the Greek envoy Megasthenes stayed at Pataliputra. It remains a 
debated question whether Megasthenes was acquainted with the BG?. 


The first western orientalists were convinced that “it is impossible 
to read Vedanta or the many fine compositions in illustration of it without 
believing that Pythagoras and Plato derived their sublime theories from 
the same fountain with the Indian sages’ (W. Jones). No evidence has 
been found so far to suggest the existence of even (fragments of) the BG 
in Greek literature or even to its direct influence on ancient Greek thinking. 


In the 11th c. A.D. a Greek version was prepared of the Pancatantra, 
based on Arabic and Pahlavi sources. Considering the specific struc- 
ture of the Greek language, von Schlegel would have favoured it as the 
medium for rendering a Sanskrit text (see above, p. 289). 


Modern Greek varies slightly from ancient Greek and is spoken by 
ca. 10 million people in Greece, Cyprus and Turkey. The earliest render- 
ing of the BG into modern Greek was prepared by the Greek Orthodox 
clergyman Demetrios Galanos (1760-1833) who had come to Calcutta 
to look after the spiritual welfare of a Greek community in Calcutta and 
Dacca. While staying in Benares he completed the translation of the 
BG, in 1802. Seven volumes of his Greek translations from the Sanskrit, 
including extracts from the MBh and verses of Bhartrihari were published 
posthumously in Athens. The BG appeared in the 3rd volume, printed 
in 1848 in Greek characters: 


GALANOS, Demetrios, Gita, ¢ Thespesion Melos, Athens, 1848; [tr. 


from Sanskrit, with an introduction and annotations; foreword by 
G. K. Tupaldos]. 


A contemporary comments: “‘ We must name with the highest eulogy 
a most able Greek translation prepared at Benares, by the learned 
Greek Orientalist, Demetrios Galanos, with the assistance of the Brahman 
Kandadarsa ... This, it will be seen, is by far the best translation which 
exists while the notes which accompany it are in every respect invalu- 
able.”> The same author also translated extracts from the MBBh, Iticasa- 
samoutsaia, Athens, 1851. An anonymous translation of a Balabharata 


2. See above, p. 69. 
- ‘ Political thought, the European Tradition ’, quoted in D. P. SINGHAL, of. cit. 
vol. 1, p. 378, n. 102. 

4. See S. A. SCHULZ, ‘ Demetrios Galanos, a Greek Scholar in India’, in German 
Scholars on India, ed. by Cultural Dept. of Embassy of Federal Rep. Germany, 
Bombay, 1976, vol. 2, pp. 251-63. His Greek translation of the Hitopadesa 
was published in Athens in 1851. . 

For more details about Galanos (Athens, 1760-Benares, 1833) see C. VOGEL, 
Indian Lexicography, in J. GONDA, A History of Indian Literature, Wiesbaden, 
1979, pp. 367-68; also C. LAL, ed., India cradle of Cultures, Delhi, 1960, pp. 3008. 

5. J. C. THOMSON, The BG, Hertford, 1855, p. XX. 


w& 


ae en 
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(é suntomé tés Macabharatas poiétheisa hupo tou Amaracandra), Athens, 
1848, is also found. 


A transliterated Greek version of 18: 66 sounds as follows: “‘ Afise 
kathe ankhos hé éfre sé ména méno katafiyyo, tha sé eleftheréso aké oles 
tis amarties. Mi thlibese’? (Abandon all religion-of-fear and take full 
refuge in me alone; I will free you from all sin. Don’t worry). 


Note: Armenian 


As a member of the Indo-European group, Armenian ‘‘ may be most 
closely related to Greek ’’®. It is spoken by about 3-5 million people, 
mainly in the eastern half of Modern Turkey, but also in the bordering 
areas of the USSR, in the U.S., Syria, Egypt, Lebanon, France and even 
in India. There are traces of the Krishna cult in Armenia up to the 4th 
century’ and Armenian communities settled in India in the 18th century. 
A reader for school-children, Hordorak, was the first book in Armenian 
printed in India, in 1772. No translation of the BG has been found. 


6.3. Translations into German 


German is spoken by about 100 million people in the Federal Republic 
of Germany, the Democratic Republic of Germany, Austria and Switzer- 
land, with a clear distinction between ‘ High German’ and the dialects 
called ‘Low German’. An important impetus to the development of 
modern German was given by the publication of Luther’s Bible in 1534. 


Before Peiper brought out the very first complete German trans- 
lation of the BG in 1834, there had been a long history of Sanskrit studies 
in Germany, of which Raghavan says that “‘ outside India, one can say 
without exaggeration, that it has been a second home of Sanskrit ’’2. 


About 500 years ago we find a German translation of the Pancatantra, 
Das Buch der byspel [Beispiele] der alten wysen [Weisen], by Anthonius 
von Pforr (1488), based on Sanskrit via Pahlavi, Old Arabic, Hebrew 


6. C. F. and F. M. VOEGELIN, op. cit., pp. 24-24. 
7. D. P. SINGHAL, op. cit., vol. 1, p. 393, n. 142. 


1. Incidentally, the very first book printed by a German was a Latin Vulgate Bible 
in 1455; the first book printed in German was a pre-Lutheran Bible, in 1466. 
2. V. RAGHAVAN, Sanskrit and allied indological studies in Europe, Madras, 1956 
p. 37. For a short description of the beginning and development of Ganaiecit 
studies in Germany, see ‘ Sanskrit Studies outside India’, I, II, in News Bulletin 
of the I.A.S.S., No. 2, Weimar, 1979, pp. 40-69. Also W. LEIFER, India and 


the Germans. 500 Years of Indo-German Contacts, Bomba , 1971 
Tibingen, 1969). y (German ed., 
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and Latin®. The Dutch version of Bhartrihari’s verses (see below, p. 302) 
was translated into German in 1463. Much Sanskrit literature became 
known in Germany through translations from English: The Code of Gentoo 
Law in 1778, the (pseudo) Ezour Vedam in 1779, the Bagavadam in 1791, 
Sacontala oder der Entscheidende Ring by F. Forster in 1791 (the first 
direct translation of Sakuntala was made in 1833 by B. Hirzel)*, and 
Wilkins’ BG in 1801, by F. von Mayer. J. G. Herder had only selected 
a few representative stanzas of the BG, in free translation, for his 
‘Thoughts of Some Brahmins’ (1792). 


An indirect translation of the Manusmriti by J. C. Hiittner appeared 
in 1797 and one of the Upanishads (based on Du Perron’s Latin render- 
ing, see above, p. 288) in 1808. These translations deeply influenced the 
German philosophers Schelling, Schopenhauer and Hegel® at the begin- 
ning of the 19th century. Friedrich von Schlegel — the younger brother 
of A.-W. von Schlegel who translated the BG into Latin (see above, p. 
289)— quoted a few passages of the BG in his own metrical translation 
(1808), together with lines from the Ramayana, Manusmriti and Sakuntala. 
These were the first direct translations from Sanskrit into German. 


The German pioneers in Indology were mainly trained in France, 
with A. L. de Chézy (F. Bopp, A.-W. von Schlegel, C. Lassen and J.-G. 
Gildemeister) or with E. Burnouf (R. Roth and Max Miiller’). Baron 
Wilhelm von Humboldt started to study Sanskrit in 1821, after he had 
become Prussian minister of education. After reading the BG he thanked 
God that he had lived long enough to read such an inspired book, 
“perhaps the deepest and loftiest thing the world has to show ” (1827). 
He published a lengthy review of von Schlegel’s Latin translation of the 
BG and delivered a famous lecture on the BG before the Academy of 
Sciences at Berlin, 1825. 


A spate of translations appears after Peiper (1834), who increased 
the value of his metrical rendering by copious grammatical, mythological 
and philosophical notes. F. Lorinser (BG, 1869) was convinced that the 


3. See G. FRIEDMAR, Beispiele dev alten Weisen, des Johann von Capua, Uber- 
setzung der hebraischen Bearbeitung des Indischen Pancatantra ins Latin, Berlin, 
1960. T, Benfey made the first direct translation (1859) after the text was criti- 
cally edited by J. G. L. Kosegarten, Pantschatantrum, Bonn, 1848. 

4. Goethe became so enthusiastic about this drama that he felt that East and West 
could no longer be separated: ‘‘ Wer sich selbst und andere kennt, wird auch 
hier erkennen: Orient und Okzident sind nicht mehr zu trennen’”’ (quoted in 
W. LEIFER, op. cit., p- 155). , 

Herder is supposed to have said that such a drama as Sakuntala appears only 
every two thousand years. 

5. See below, Bibliography, under Hullin M. 

6. For notes on Max Miiller, see above (p. 236) in the section on Indology in England. 
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author of the BG not only knew and frequently utilized the scriptures of 
the New Testament, but also wove into his system Christian ideas and 
views in general. F. Hartmann (BG, 1892) only quoted parallel passages 
from German mystics, without drawing unwarranted conclusions about 
priority or dependence. 


The prolific writer R. Garbe? not only made a translation (1905) but 
also defended the theory of the two layers of the BG, which maintains 
that following the composition of a basic original treatise, a new edition 
(with additions) was made in the first century A.D. 


In the Introduction to his own translation of the BG into English 
(1946) Edgerton remarks: 


‘“‘ Garbe’s book contains not only a careful and excellent scho- 
larly translation, but an introduction in which the translator under- 
takes an analysis and interpretation of the text. According to Garbe, 
the text is a composite work. He believed that the original kernel 
was a ‘samkhya’ treatise, (using the term Samkhya as denoting a 
dualistic philosophical system like that known in later India under 
this name), which was later worked over and expanded by an adherent 
of the (later) Vedanta philosophy. He thought he could detect and 
eliminate these later Vedanta accretions, and he printed them in a 
type of smaller size in his translation... 


““My own interpretation tacitly assumes the unity of the Gita. 
There seems to be no definite reason for any other assumption... 
The sanctity which it acquired in the eyes of the Hindus has protected 
it to an extraordinary degree from changes and from textual corrup- 
tion.’’8 


A similar dissection of the text was made by R. Otto (1935)? who 
dedicated his research on the Ur-Gita to Richard Garbe. According to 
Otto, the original nucleus of the Gita is in perfect continuity with the 
epic context, without doctrinal teaching or religious tenets. To this 
nucleus a doctrinal treatise was added, with further explicative comments. 
The nucleus of the Gita, in Otto’s edition, is printed in heavy type, the 
additions being in light type. To the nucleus belong verses of ch. 1; 
2.1-13, 20, 22, 29-37; 10.1-8; 11.1-51; 18.58-61, 72-73. Verses 3.9-18 would 


7. Of the same author appeared the following books: Indische Reiseskizzen, Berlin, 
1889; Beitrage zuy Indischen Kulturgeschichie, Berlin, 1903; Indien und das 
Christentum, Tiibingen, 1914 (with a reference to the legend of the white island 
— $Svetadvipa — in MBh 12.337-338). 

. F. EDGERTON, BG, p. XIII. 

9. R. OTTO, Der Sang des Hehv-Evhabenen, Die BG, Stuttgart, 1935, p. 7. He also 
wrote Indien, Gnadenreligionen und das Christentum, Gotha, 1930 and founded 
in 1921, the Religious League of Humanity (Religidser Menschheitsbund) which 
was later linked to the World Congress of Faiths, 


[) 
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be an example of an addition”. Besides these, Otto identifies quotations, 
as in 8.9, which are supposed to constitute an ancient hymn. 


Whatever is the value of the hypothesis, Otto has no doubt produced 
- a powerful rendering, as appears from the fine verses below: 

“ Ein Krieg, der von selbst (ohne dass man ihn verschuldet hat) 
ihnen kommt, einen solchen nehmen Ritter mit Freuden auf als ein 
off’nes Tor zum Himmel.” (2.32) 

‘“‘ Ein Mann gefestigter Weisheit heisst man, wenn man alle ins 
Herz gedrungenen Begehrungen abtut und nur am (innern) Selbst 
rein durch das Selbst sein Geniigen findet.” (2.55) 

“Werk-verzicht und Werk-yoga beide wirken das Hail, aber 
unter beiden ist Werk-yoga besser als Werk-verzicht.” (5.2) 

“Wer Mir mit bhakti auch nur ein Blatt, eine Blume, eine 
Frucht oder Wasser spendet, das nehme Ich, weil es mit bhakti 
gespendet ist, als aus frommem Gemiite kommend, gnadig an.” (9.26) 

“Vergangen ist die Verwirrung. Besonnenheit habe Ich aus 
deiner Gnade erlangt, o Arjuna. Fest steh’ Ich, von Zweifel befteit. 
Dein Geheiss werde Ich erfiillen.” (18.73) 


Paul Deussen (1845-1919): was an outstanding philosopher as well 
as a translator. He translated large portions of the Upanishads" and 
‘four philosophical texts from the MBh’, the most important being his 
rendering of the BG (1906). He was of the opinion that the actual text 
of the BG was rather a pantheistic document, changed into a theistic one, 
which could now be divided into an ethical part (chapters 1-6), a meta- 
physical part (ch. 7-12) and a psychological part (ch. 13-18). 

The poetic translation of Robert Boxberger (1863) aimed at.a philo- 
sophical as well as a literary faithfulness; the text was reworked into a 
real masterpiece by Helmuth von Glasenapp (1955), with a freshness and 
Clarity rarely equalled in any other language. As a technical aid von 
Glasenapp added quotation marks for expressions like ‘ Andacht’ for 
yoga or * Eigenschaft’ for guna, Suggesting these terms have a precise 
meaning which is explained in the Introduction and the Glossary of his 
translation. A few quotations illustrate the fine quality of the rhymed 
translation: 


In dieser wie in jener Welt 

Kann niemals einer untergehn, 

Der etwas Gutes hat getan, 

Denn das, was gut, bleibt stets bestehn. (6.40) 


10. Recently, research on similar lines has been undertaken by M. Jezic; see his 
penetrating analysis Textual Layers of the Bhagavad Gita as Traces of the Indian 
Cultural History, in (hand-out) Abstracts of the Fourth Sanskrit Conference of the 
I.A.S.S., Weimar, 1979, p. 28. See p. 66. 


iM. B. DEUSSEN, Sechzig Upanishad’s des Veda aus dem Sanskrit ubersetat, Leipzig, 
1897, 
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Es gibt nichts Hodheres als mich, 

Das Einzig-Eine bin ich nur, 

Um mich ist dieses All gereiht 

Wie Perlen an die Seidenschnur. (7.7) 


Der ewige, der héchste Geist, 

Der nur durch Liebe wird erkannt — 
Er ist’s, der alle Wesen birgt, 

Der dieses All hat ausgespannt. (8.22) 


Durch Liebe dann erkennt er mich 
Nach meinem allerhéchsten Sein 

Und geht unmittelbar danach 

Zu mir in die Vollendung ein. (18.55) 


When preparing his translation of the BG (1912)'? the aim of L. von 
Schroeder was neither philosophical nor artistic. He wanted the truth 
to be lived through experience and the Indian tradition provided sufficient 
grist for his mill, since he was convinced that the Indians were the roman- 
ticists of antiquity and the (19th c.) Germans the romanticists of modern 
times. Such a conviction may partly explain why “ of all European 
nations German’s response to India was most enthusiastic and open- 
hearted ””!8, 


In his Introduction von Schroeder strongly emphasizes that the BG 
is not merely a beautiful poem of philosophical speculation, but mainly 
an earnest message to be lived. This is not a cold command but finds 
its motivation in bhakti (‘ Gottesliebe’). Against this background, the 
following verse in translation appears like an urgent call emphasizing the 
need for action in union with God: 

‘Drum wirf auf mich hin all dein Tun, nur denkend an den 
hdchsten Geist; Nichts hoffend und begehrend nichts, so kampfe, 

frei von allem Schmerz.” (3.30) 

Living this message unto death (1917, during the First World War), 
T. Springmann produced his German translation of the BG (published in 
1921), possessed by the Krishna concept of duty. The strong ethical 
impact of the Gita on his personal life is reflected in his Introduction: 

“To drudge away at some kind of job is not to ‘work’. Only 


he who comprehends life and sketches out a widely-drawn guideline 
for his labours knows how to work. 


“The energy devoted to abstract philosophy, to the most world- 
withdrawn religion is not spent in vain, as long as one is able to 


12. Of the same author are: Indiens Literatur und Kultur in histovischer Entwicklung, 
Leipzig, 1887; Pythagoras und die Indier, Leipzig, 1884; he also wrote a drama 
‘Dara oder Schah Dschehan und seine Séhne’, Mittau, 1891, about Dara Shikoh, 
the unfortunate brother of Aurangzeb. 

13. D. SINGHAL, op. cit., vol. 2, p. 270. 
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apply the spiritual strength gained through this study to practical 

life.”"** 

The translation of E. Richter, Gesang des Erleuchteten (1965, rev. 
1974) can be mentioned as a recent standard version. Like most 
German translators he presents a poetic rendering, faithful to the original 
by translating the ordinary Slokas in 3 lines and the trishtubhas in 4 lines. 
Spiritualizing the dramatic scene — the battle-field of the soul to obtain 
true illumination — the translator respects the epic style of chapter one 
and maintains a repetitive (indoctrination) style throughout the rest of 


the poem. 
For the sake of comparison, a few samples are given of the trans- 
lation of BG 1.1, classified chronologically: 


R. BOXBERGER, 1863 (von Glasenapp, 1955): 
Was taten auf dem Kuru-feld, 
O Sandschaya, im heil’gen Land 
Die Meinen und die Pandaver, 
Von heisser Kampfbegier entbrannt ? 


F. LORINSER, 1869: 
Auf heil’gem Feld, dem Kuru-feld 
gesammelt kampfbegierig da 
Die Mein’gen und die Pandava, 
was thaten sie, O Sandchaja ? 


F. HARTMANN, 1900: 
Berichte, Wagenlenker, was geschah, 
Als auf dem heil’gen Felde Kurukschetra 
Die Schar der Unsern und die Pandavas 
Zur Schlacht bereit sich gegeniberstanden. 

R. GARBE, 1905: Was taten die Meinigen und die Pandavas, als 
sie sich auf dem heiligen Felde, auf dem Kurufelde, kampfbegierig 
versammelt hatten, O Samjaya ? 

P. DEUSSEN, 1906: Als im heiligen Lande, im Kurulande, zusam- 
mentrafen, um zu kampfen die Meinigen und die Pandava’s, was taten sie 
da, o Safijaya ? 

L. von SCHROEDER, 1915: Im heiligen Land, im Kuru-land, 
zusammentreffend kampfbereit, was taten dort, o Sanjaya, die Meinen 
und die Pandava ? 


\ 


14. Quoted in W. LEIFER, op. cit., p. 138. 
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R. OTTO, 1935: Auf dem heiligen Feld, dem Kuru-Feld versammelt 


in Kampfeslust, die Meinigen und die Pandava’s —was taten sie, o 
Samjaya ? 


S. LIENHARD, 1958: Was taten, O Samjaya, die Meinen und 


die Pandavas, da sie kampfbegierig sich auf dem Felde des Rechtes, dem 
Kuru-Felde, gegeniibertraten ? 


Svami BHAKTIVEDANTA, 1974. (tr. from English): O Safijaya, 


was taten meine Sdhne und die Sdhne des Pandu, als sie sich an der 
Statte der Pilgerfahrten, in Kuruksetra, versammelt hatten und danach 
verlangten zu kampfen ? 


List of German translations: 


1. 


BW WN 


10. 


11, 


(AUROBINDO), BG, Vom grossen Werk, das dich vollendet, Biidingen- 
Haingriindau, 1955; (tr. of Essays on the Gita, by J. Miihling). 


. (BHAKTIVEDANTA, Svami), BG wie sie ist, (tr. by T. Pettersson, 


C. Jansen and P. Brinkman); Hamburg, 1974; see above, Eng. 54. 


. BOETTGER, C., BG, Wiirttemberg, 1924. 
. BOXBERGER, R., Probe einer Uebersetzung der BG, des Liedes 


der Gottheit, eines philosophischen Gedichtes der Inder, Erfurt, 1863; 
(32 pp.); see above, p. 296. 


. BOXBERGER, R., BG oder das Lied der Gottheit, Berlin, 1870; 


(complete rhymed translation); see below, GLASENAPP, von. 


. BRINKMAN, P., see BHAKTIVEDANTA. 
. DEUSSEN, P. and STRAUSS, O., Vier Philosophische Texte des 


MBh: Sanatsujata Parvan, BG (pp. 31-107), Mokshadharma, Anugité, 
Leipzig, 1906. Review by R. FRITSCHE in Vierteljahrschriftliche 
Philosophie und Soziologie, 31 (1907), 350. See also P. DEUSSEN, 
Der Gesang des Heiligen. Eine Philosophische Episode des MBh, 
Leipzig, (1906), 1911; see Rumanian 3 and above, p. 296. 


. GARBE, R., Die BG, (1905), 1921 (rev.), 1978; (tr. from Sanskrit 


with Introduction about its original form, its doctrine and age). 
Review by JACOBI, in Deutsche Literaturzeitung, 24 Dec. 1921, Il 
Feb., 8 April, 15 July 1922. Introduction to the tr. into English by 
Rey. Machickan, Bombay, 1918; see review by J. S. SPEYER, in 
Museum, Jan. 1906, pp. 129-33; see Rumanian 3 and above, p. 295. 


. GLASENAPP, H., von, BG, Das Lied der Gottheit, Stuttgart, (1955), 


1974; (reworked version of Boxberger). See W. NOELLE, Helmuth 
von ee, Interpreter of Indian Thought, Max Miiller Bhavan 
Publ., 1964. 


. GLUECKSELIG, C. J., BG, Das Buch der Ergebenheit, ein Lehrges- 


préch zwischen Krischna und Arjuna, Nirnberg, 1905; (tr. of Judge’s 
English). 

HARTMANN, F., ‘Die BG, das Hohe Lied’, in Lotusbliithen 
1898-99; also published by Theosophisches Verlaghaus, Leipzig 
(1904), 1924 (4th ed.); (tr. of Arnold’s English). 
HARTMANN, F., Die BG, das Lied von der Gottheit, oder die Lehre 
vom géttlichen Sein in verstandlicher Form ins Deutschen ubertragen 
Braunschweig, 1892; 1897; Berlin, 1903; (with parallel quotations 
from German mystics); see above, p« 295. 


Indologiscnes Seminar 
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. HAUER, J. W., Eine indo-arische Metaphysic des Kampfs und der 


Tat, Die BG in neuer Sicht, (with translation), Stuttgart, 1934, 


. HERDER, J. G., Thoughts of some Brahmins, (free translation from 


Bhartrihari, Hitopadesa and BG), 1792. 


. KRAEMER, I., BG. Gesang des Erhabenen, Ziirich, 1954; (tr. of 


Prabhavananda and Isherwood’s English). 


. JANSEN, C., see BHAKTIVEDANTA. 
. LIENHARD, S., Die BG, Wiesbaden (n.d.), 1958 (2nd ed.); with 


Introduction and Commentary of Radhakrishnan. 


. LIETZ, G., Die BG, Stuttgart, 1961; (Sanskrit and German); (see 


Eng. 30). 


. LORINSER, F., Die BG, Breslau, 1869; (metric tr.). The appendix 


‘New Testament Borrowings’ appeared also in English in Indian 
Antiquary, Oct. 1873; see above, p. 294. 


. MARTENS, H., BG, Gesang des Erhabenen, Starnberg-am-See, 


1947. 


. MAYER, F., von, ‘Aus dem BG’, (incomplete tr. of Wilkins) in 


Sammlung Asiatischer Originalschriften, Zurich, 1801, vol. 1, pp. 321- 
330; also in Jules Klaproth, Asiatischer Magazin, Weimar, 
1802. 


. MUEHLING, J., see AUROBINDO. 
. MYLIUS, K., Die BG, (introd., tr., notes, glossary), Leipzig, 


1978. 
OPPERMANN, M. A., BG, Roux (Belgium), 1901. 
OTTO, R., Der Sang des Hehr-Erhabenen, Die BG, (Jena, 1920), 
Stuttgart, 1935; (Introd., pp. 1-25; tr. with notes, pp. 26-106; addi- 
tional notes, pp. 107-71); translated into English by J. E. Turner, 
The Original Gita. The Song of the Supreme Exalted One, London, 
1939; see above, Eng. 254 and p. 295. 

See also R. OTTO, Die Urgestalt der BG, (tr. with commentary), 
Tubingen, 1934, and Die Lehrtraktate der BG, Tiibingen, 1935. 


. PEIPER, C. R.S., BG oder das Hohe Lied des Indus, Leipzig, (1834), 


1869; (metric tr.; with linguistic, mythological and philosophical 
notes); see above, p. 294... 


. PETERSSON, T., see BHAKTIVEDANTA. 


RICHTER, E., BG, Gesang des Erleuchteten, Bremen-Oberneuland, 
1965, 1968, rev. ed., 1974; see above, p. 298. 

SCHLEGEL, F., von, (tr. of passages from the Ramayana, Manusmriti, 
Sakuntala and BG: 1.20-25; 1.44-2.8; 2.11-38, 45; 4.1-10; 5.3-4, 19-21, 
23-25; 6.10-15, 18-22, 25-31; 7.1-28; 8.15-16); see U. OPPENBERG, 
Quellenstudien zu Fr. Schlegels Uebersetzungen aus dem Sanskrit, 
Marburg, 1965; and A. PAREL, ‘ Friedrich Schlegel and the Begin- 
ning of Sanskrit studies in Germany’, in Jo. of Indian Hist., 54 
(1976), 550. 

SCHMIDT, K., BG, das Hohe Lied der Tat, Miinchen, 2nd ed., 1968. 
SCHROEDER, L., von, BG, des Erhabenen Sang, Jena, (1912, 1922...), 
(30th ed. 1955), 1959 ..., 1980. Also in Religiise Stimmen der Velker: 
Die Religionen des alten Indien, 11; and Indiens Literatur und Cultur in 
historischer Entwicklung, Leipzig, 1887; see Rumanian 3 and above, 
p. 297. 


. SPRINGMANN, T., BG, Der Gesang des Erhabenen, Lauenburg an 


Elbe, (1920), 1921; see above, p. 297. 


. STRAUSS, O., see DEUSSEN, P. 
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We should also refer to the following works: 


BECKER, J., MBh, der grosse Krieg, Berlin, 1888; (verse tr.). 

BOPP, F., Ueber des Conjugationsproblem der Sanskritsprache, Frank- 
furt, 1816; (comparison of Sanskrit with Greek, Latin, Persian and 
‘Germanic’, with translation of selected passages from Rdmdayana, 
MBh, Veda). 

BUKART, C. J., ‘Der Gesang des Erhabenen. Gedanken zu einer 
Neuausgabe des BG’, in Das edle Leben, 12 (1963), No. 3, 20-24, 
Stuttgart. 

HOLTZMANN, A., Indische Sagen, Karlsruhe, 1845-47; (with selections 
from the MBh); revised by M. Winternitz, Jena, 1913. 

PORZIG, W., Die wichtigsten Erzéhlungen des MBh, Leipzig, 1923-24. 

(ROY, B.), ed., Das MBh. Ein altindisches Epos; tr. into German by E. 
ROEMER, Diisseldorf, 1961. 


RUECKERT, F., ‘Einige Uebersetzungen aus dem MBh’; (in verse), 


in H. W. Freiherr von Tettan Festschrift, ed. D. Boxberger, Erfurt, 
1876. 


SCHRADER, F. Otto, BG-extracts in Der Hinduismus, Tubingen, 1930. 


6.4. Translations into Yiddish 


Jews who emigrated from Russia and Poland into Germany deve- 
loped a special German speech, containing a large amount of Slavic 
and Hebrew words. The language is now spoken also in e.g. London 
and Israel. It is usually written in Hebrew characters. One translation 
was found (in Hebrew script): 


Aba KLIGER, BG, Das Getlekke Lid, 1955. 


6.5. Translations into Dutch 


The Old Germanic Dietsch developed into modern Dutch, spoken by 
ca. 12 million people in The Netherlands and ca. 5 million people in 
Belgium where it is called Flemish (the other national language of 
Belgium is French). South-African (Zuid-Afrikaans) is an anglicized form 
of Dutch, exported by the Boers in the 19th c. As the official language 
of the former Dutch colonies, Dutch is also understood (and spoken) by 
people in Indonesia and Surinam. 


From the 16th c. onwards the Dutc 
Portuguese and the English for the su 
in South-East Asia, and we find ver 
travels in Asia, of the religion of the 


h became competitors of the 
Premacy of the seas and countries 
y early accounts in Dutch of the 
Hindus and of the languages: Verhgal 
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van de Tweede Reis van Vasco da Gama naar India, in 1502! and the 
Itinerario by Van Linschoten, in 15962, 


Abraham Rogerius (1609-49), a Calvinist preacher in Paliacotta 
(near Madras), reported on the ancient Brahmanical literature. He dis- 
covered the 7th century poet Bhartrihari and translated some extracts 
with the help of the Brahmin Padmandabha, through the medium of 
Portuguese®. This indirect translation of 200 verses of the VairadgyaSsataka 
and the Nitisataka has been called the first translation of a Sanskrit work 
into a European language. 


Soon after this publication, Philippus Baldaeus (probably using some 
Portuguese monographs)! produced in Amsterdam (1672) a scholarly 
linguistic and geographical study®, while Ketelaer of the Dutch East India 
_Company produced the first handwritten ‘ Hindustani’ grammar, at 
Lucknow, in 16988, © 


1. J. DENUCE, Calcoen: verhaal van de tweede veis van Vasco da Gama naay Indié 
1502-3, in fac simile uitgegeven met inleiding en notas, Antwerpen, 1931. 

2. J. H. VAN LINSCHOTEN, Itinevario: voyage ofte schipvaert van-naar Oost ofte 
Portugaels Indien, inhoudende een corte beschryvinghe der selver landen ende see- 
custen ... Waer by ghevoecht zijn... die conterfeytsels vande habyten, dvachten enz... 
met die ghedenckweerdichste geschiedenissen, voorghevallen den tigt zijnder residentie 
aldaar, Amsterdam, 1596; reference in P. A. TIELE, Nederlandsche bibliographie 
van land — en volkenkunde, Amsterdam, 1884. 

The Itinerario was edited by Kern in 1910, with a rev. ed. by Terpstra, in 1955. 

For a complete bibliography of Dutch publications related to Indian studies 
(from 1504-1966), see the Catalogue of the Exhibition held in the Belgian University 
of Ghent, in 1966. 

3. A. ROGERIUS, De open-deure tot het verborgen heydendom ofte waerachtigh ver- 
toogh van het leven ende zeden mitsgaders de veligie ende. godsdienst der Bramines 
op de cust Chormandel, ende de landen daar omtrent ... Met korte aenteychkeningen, 
Leiden, 1651. 

With also: Hondert spreuchen van den heydenschen Barthrovherri, onder de 
Bramines op de Cust Chormandel befaemt, handelende van de wegh na den hemel 
[Vaivagyasataka] en Hondert ... handelende van den redelijcken ommegangh onder 
de menschen [Nitisataka]; a new edition was prepared by W. CALAND, ed., De 
Open-deure tot het verborgen heydendom door Abraham Rogerius, ’s Gravenhage, 
1915. 

4. See W. CALAND and A. FOKKER, Drie oude Portugeesche Verhandelingen over . 
het Hindoetsme, Amsterdam, 1915. 

5. P. BALDAEUS, Naauwkeurige beschryvinge van Malabar en Choromandel, derzelver 
aangrenzenden vyken, en het machtige eyland Ceylon. Nevens een omstandige en 
8rondigh doorzochte ontdekhing en wedevlegginge van de afgoderye dev Oost-Indische 
heydenen ... aignde hier by gevoegd een Malabaarsche spraakkonst, Amsterdam, 1672. 

6. See K. DUTTA, Dutch in Bengal and Bihar, Delhi, 1968. ; 

In this context we may also mention S. A. B. COHEN, ed., Brata Joedé, (i.e. 
Bharata-yuddha, a Javanese poem founded on the MBh), with Javanese and 
Dutch translation, 2 vols,, Batavia, 1860, 
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Although the Dutch eventually ‘ settled ’ in ‘ East India’, there were 
scholars like Herbert de Jager of Leyden who mastered Sanskrit, Telugu 
and Tamil. Later, Hamaker became professor of Sanskrit at Leyden, 
even before his eminent disciple Kern occupied the first chair of Sanskrit, 
in 1865. Meanwhile Forster’s German Sakuntala (see above, p. 294), 
was translated into Dutch (1792) and Hamaker translated extracts of the 
Ramayana in 1823. Later, Indological studies in Holland were mainly 
focused on the Vedas, Indian religions, grammar and the history of Indian 
art, with famous scholars like Vogel, Gonda and others. 


The first translation into Dutch, based on Sanskrit, of fragments of 
the BG was made by Van Limburg and appeared in 1861. Annie Besant’s 
translation was translated into Dutch by Gazan in 18977. The first 
complete and scholarly translation was produced by J. W. Boissevain, 
BG, des Heeren Lied, translated from Sanskrit and published in 1903. 
A completely revised and enlarged edition appeared in 1909 and again in 
1919. After the Introduction, the translator gives a good survey of exist- 
ing translations (34 English, 10 German, 6 French, 5 Spanish, 5 Dutch 
and 3 Italian) and a good bibliography. Boissevain also translated into 
Dutch the Yoga-Soetras of Patanjali (1918). For the third revised edition 
of the BG the translator adds a note explaining his rendering of karma 
as ‘werk’ and not as ‘ werken’ or ‘ handelingen ’ (deeds), in order to 
keep away from the old controversy between Catholics and Calvinists in 
Holland about the theology of deeds. 


Fragments of a Dutch translation of the BG appear in the Ph.D. 
Thesis of B. Faddegon on Sankara’s Gitabhashya (1906). In about 1910, 
D. Van Hinloopen Labberton (in Java) brought out his metric rendering 
of the BG, based on Sanskrit, followed by Kes in 1919 and Sukul (from 
Surinam) in 1958. A Dutch translation of Sri Ramana Maharshi’s 
The Song Celestial was made by Mees in 1950. A paraphrasing trans- 
lation, meant to give the essential message of the BG, was prepared by 
W. Burger (1971). After telling briefly the MBh Story, the author quotes 
verses of the BG in literal prose translation, in order to illustrate the 
teaching of Krishna. 


The most recent translation is by Janson (1980), based on the English 
rendering of Svami Prabhavananda and C. Isherwood (1944). The trans- 
lation of Svaimi Bhaktivedanta was rendered into Dutch by H. D. 
Adhikari. It is noteworthy that of the complete translations of the 
BG into Dutch only 2 or 3 are based on, Sanskrit while others use an 
English translation. 


7. See J. S. SPEYER, De Indische Theosophie en have betekenis voor ons, Leiden, 
1910 [notes on the Gita on pp. 190-202]. 
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Sample translation of BG 2.47: 


(BOISSEVAIN, 1903, based on Sanskrit): Uw bemoeiing zij met 


het werk alleen, nimmer met de vruchten [er van]; de vrucht van het 
werk zij geen beweegreden, heb gij geen neiging tot niet-werk. 


je 


(ADHIKARI, based on Bhaktivedanta, ca. 1975): Je hebt het’ recht 
voorgeschreven plicht te vervullen, maar de vruchten ervan komen je 


niet toe. Zie jezelf nooit als oorzaak van het resultaat van je bezigheden, 


en 


tracht nooit je plicht te verzaken. 


List of Dutch translations: 


lL. 


ON 


an., BG, Symposium Reeks, De Driehoek, Amsterdam, 1970; (based 
on the tr. of Purohit Svami, for the Stichting School voor Filosofie, 
Amsterdam). 


. ADHIKARI, H. D., De BG zoals ze is, Amsterdam, n.d.; (based on 


the tr. of Svami Bhaktivedanta); see above, Eng. 54. 


. BLOK, J. A., De BG, Oriént Serie, Kluwer, Deventer, n.d.; 3rd ed., 


1962. 


. BOISSEVAIN, J. W., BG, Het Lied des Heeren, Theosophische Uitge- 


versmaatschappij, Amsterdam (1903), 1919; see above, p. 303. 
A review is given by H. G. VAN DER WAALS, ‘Om en in 
Boissevain’s interpretatie van de BG ’, in De Gids, 1909, pp. 283-95. 


. BURGER, W. C., Ardjoena de Boogschutter. Een legende uit het 


oude India, Oriént Serie, Kluwer, 1971 ; (paraphrase summary of the 
MBh, with selected verses of the BG on pp. 88-103). 


. FADDEGON, B., Camkara’s Gitabhashya toegelicht en beoordeeld, 


Diss., Amsterdam, 1906. 
. GAZAN, ‘ De BG of des Heeren Lied ’, in Theosophia, Amsterdam, 
vols. 4-5 (Feb. 1896, April 1897) (tr. of Besant). 


- HUGENHOLTZ, P. H., (selections from the BG) in Levenslicht uit 


vroeger eeuwen, Amsterdam, 1889, pp. 24-27. See also his Ethische 
Pantheisme, Amsterdam, 1903, pp. 15-17 and Bloemlezing, Amsterdam, 
1912, pp. 205-14. 


- JANSON, J., BG, het Lied des Heren, Sirius and Siderius, Den Haag, 


1980. 


- JUYNBOLL, H. H., Drie boeken van het oud-javaansche MBh, in 


Kavitekst en nederlandse vertaling, vergeleken met den Sanskrit-tekst, 
Diss., Leiden, 1893. 


- KES, L., De BG: het boek van Yoga, Baarn, (1904), 1909; (based on 


the English translation of W. Q. Judge). 


- KEUS, C., BG, Oriant Serie, Kluwer, Deventer, 1969. ; 
- MEES, G. H., De Quintessens der BG bestaande uit 42 verzen, uitge- 


kozen door Sri Ramana Maharshi en in Indische versmaat in het 
Nederlands vertaald, Servire, ’s Gravenhage, 1950; (in English, The 
Song Celestial). 


- SALOMONS, H. J. W., (selections from the BG) in Gewijde Verhalen 


en Legenden van Hindoes en Boeddhisten (with illustrations), Zutphe, 
1916, pp. 116-24, 
- SCHUVER, C. J., De BG of des Heeren Lied, Theosophische Uitge- 
verlj, Amsterdam, 1908; (metric tr. based on the tr. of Arnold). 
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16. SUKUL, J. P. K., De BG, Diss., Nederlandse vertaling en Beschou- 
wingen, Utrecht, 1958; den Haag, 1959, 148 pp. 

17. VAN DISHOECK, C., BG, Het Boek van Devotie. Samenspraak 
tussen Krishna, Heer van devotie, en Arjuna, vorst van India, Bussum, 
1949; (tr. from English). 

18. VAN HINLOOPEN LABBERTON, Het Heilandslied: een metrische 
vert. van Sjriemad Bhagawad-Gietaa, naar het Sanskrit origineel, 
Buitenzorg, (ca. 1910), (Widya Poestaka, Hollandsche Serie, 1, ID; 
with musical notes for singing. ; 

19. VAN LIMBURG-BROUWER, P. A. S., BG, (selected verses) in 
De Gids, Jan.-March 1861, pp. 1-37 and 323-51. 


6.6. Translations into Swedish 


About 8 million people speak Swedish, mainly in Sweden. In 1821, 
a translation of Sakuntala appeared, based on the German rendering of 
G. Forster and the English of W. Jonest. A touching note about the 
impact of the BG is found in a letter written by the famous story teller 
Andersson, one year before his death (1921): 


“Once I was not able to bear darkness any longer. I was close 
to screaming it out... Then, I opened the BG and saw the rishi’s 
wise face smiling peacefully ... Tears came to my eyes... This Gita 
is not a book. It is the healing smile of eternal wisdom. When a 
person is all frightened through life’s difficulties, then on reading the 
Gita, his face brightens, he is flooded with an eternal loving splendour, 
even in the midst of the greatest opposition.’ 


One year later, in 1922, appeared the first Swedish translation, based 
on Sanskrit, by Nino Runeberg. Two quotations are given from this 
beautiful rendering: 


“Pa Kurus slatt och Pliktens, o Sanjaya, vad gjorde vall mitt 
folk och Pandus séner, da lystna efter strid de samlats dar 2?” (1.1) 
. “Din omsorg galle girningen allena, och ej din giarnings 
frukter; — lat ej dessa férleda dig att handla, eller fjattra din hég a 
sjal i dadlés-hetens band !”’ (2.47) 


List of Swedish translations: 


1, era Haugivandets Bok, Stockholm, (1898), 1918; (based on Judge’s 
English). 
2. (BHAKTIVEDANTA), see above, Eng. 54. 


1. See above, pp. 294 and 235. 

J. EDELUNG, Sakuntala, ett indiskt dvamatiskt poem of Kalidas, Stockholm, 
1821. 

2. Quoted (in Swedish) by W. Edilitz in his Preface to the translation of Runeberg 
(1973), 
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. EIDLITZ, Walther, BG, Herrens sang, (Natur och Kultur), Stockholm 
(1955), 1973; (revision of N. Runeberg’s tr., with Preface). . 

. JOHANNSON, K. F., ‘BG’, in Frammande Religionskunder, (N. 
Sdéderblom, Stockholm), 2, 1908, pp. 167-215. 

. LEXOW, Frantz, BG, Herrens Sang, (Teosofisk Samfunds Danska 
Forlag), Stockholm, 1920. 

. LINDQUIST, C. Sigurd, Till tolkningen av BG, (Lundequist), Uppsala, 
1941. ; 

. RUNEBERG, Nino, BG, Herrens Sang, (in verse), Stockholm, 1922, 
(see also EIDLITZ, W.). 


NI NH WN FS w 


6.7. Translations into Norwegian 


At least one translation of the BG is available for the 4 million 
inhabitants of Norway. It was made by LANGE-NIELSEN, BG, Den 
Opphgyedes Sang, (abrid. tr.), Oslo, 1971. 


Comparing a point of striking similarity between Norwegian mytho- 
logy and verse 15.1-4 of the BG’, Ranade notes: 


*““We have a conception of Igdrassil, or the ash tree, in the 
Scandinavian mythology where we are also told that it is our business 
to cut down that tree. The ash tree is not far different from the 
Asvattha. So there is a parallelism between the BG (15.1-3) and 
the Scandinavian mythology.’ 


6.8. Translations into Danish 


Derived from Old Norse, Danish is spoken by only 5 million people 
on this small peninsula, North of Germany. Yet the contribution to 
Indological studies is old and not to be neglected. After Danish missio- 
naries and merchants had arrived in India, in the 17th century, a trans- 
lation of Sakuntala (based on Forster’s German) appeared in 1793, made 
by Hans West, headmaster of a Danish school in the West Indies. His 
work introduced Sanskrit literature into Denmark. A beautiful Danish 
translation from Sanskrit was made much later (1845) by M. Hammerich, 


3. J. MASCARO, The BG, p. 106, ch. 15: ‘1. There is a tree of Transmigration, 
the Asvattha tree everlasting. Its roots are above in the Highest, and its branches 
are here below. Its leaves are sacred songs, and he who knows them knows the 
Vedas. 2. Its branches spread from earth to heaven, and the powers of nature 
give them life. Its buds are the pleasures of the senses. Far down below, its 
roots stretch into the world of men, binding a mortal through selfish actions. 
3. Men do not see the changing form of that tree, nor its beginning, nor its end, 
nor where its roots are. 4, But let the wise see, and with the strong sword of 
dispassion let him cut his strong-rooted tree, and seek that path wherefrom those 
who go never return.” 

4. ReD, RANADE, BG asa philosophy of God-reqlization, (Bharatiya Vidya Bhavan), 
Bombay, 1965, p. 15, 


No 
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whose interest in Sanskrit studies had been aroused by West’s translation 


which he found ‘so bad as to make the ill-treated beauties still more 
surprising °5, 


At the beginning of the 19th century R. K. Rask published his 
pioneering statements about the similarity between Latin-Greek, Germanic 
languages and ‘some source-language’. The famous Index to the 
Mahabharata (1904) by S. Sdrensen remains a landmark in the studies of 
the epics. 


At the beginning of the 20th century, three translations of the BG 
appeared: 


1, JESPERSEN, V., BG eller Sangen om Guddommen, Copenhagen, 1912. 

2. SCHUMACHER, Alex, BG, den helliger Sang, Copenhagen, 1917; 
Strube, 1971; (tr. from English). 

3. TUXEN, Paul, BG, Herrens Ord, (with Introduction), (G. Ugleboeger), 
Copenhagen, (1920), 1972. 


We give two quotations from Tuxen’s translation: 


* Da mine Folk og Pandu-sénnerne kamplystne var stédt sammen 
ae hellige Slette, Kuru-sletten, hvad gjorde de saa, Samjaya ?’ 
1.1 


*Din Opgave skal vaere Handlingen, men aldrig Handlingens 
Resultater; lad Dig ikke bestemme af Handlingens Resultater, men 
hengiv Dig ikke til Urviksomhed.’ (2.47) 


6.9. Translations into Icelandic 


The most westerly state and island of Europe, with its 200,000 inhabi- 
tants, Iceland also has taken the text of the BG into its tongue: 


1. PETURSSON, Sig. Kristéfer, Hévamdl Indialands, (with BG), (Prentsm. 
Gutenberg), Reykjavik, 1924. 

2. SERENSON, Séren, BG, (Prentsm. G. Jéhannssonar), Reykjavik, 
1965, 


Note : No translation of the BG seems to have been made into the Celtic 
languages: Welsh (Wales, 1 million speakers), Breton (Brittany in’ 
France, 1 million speakers), Irish Gaelic (500,000 speakers) and 
Scottish Gaelic (75,000 speakers). 


6.10. Translations into French 
French is spoken by approximately 75 million people, residing in 
France, Belgium, Switzerland, Canada, Haiti, West and Central Africa. 


5. Quoted by Else Pauly (Copenhagen) in her paper, ‘ Sanskrit Inspiration in 
Danish Poetry ’, given at the Fourth Congress of the LA.S.S., Weimar, 1979, 
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It is also known, as second language, by an additional 150 million people 
all over the world. 


When Vasco da Gama rounded the Cape of Good Hope and landed 


in Calicut in 1498, he opened a sea-route for European commerce and 
conquest. The Portuguese colonized Goa from 1510, and English 
merchants set up their ‘East India Company’ in 1599, strengthening their 
position by building Fort St George, the future Madras, in 1644. The 
United East India Company of the Netherlands was started in 1602 and 
gave the Dutch a foothold in Colombo about 1660. Meanwhile the 
Danes had established a trading centre at Tranquebar, and, finally the 
French took hold of Pondicherry in 1674. 


In less than a century the French had to yield to the British, when 
European clashes were transferred to India and the battle for supremacy 
was settled with the defeat of Dupleix by Robert Clive. 


Yet, the cultural interest of the French in India did not diminish and 
they continued to make outstanding contributions in the field of Indo- 
logical studies!. 


Jean-Baptiste Tavernier published his Voyages [travels] in India in 
1676. Monsieur Francois Bernier spent 12 years at the Mughal court as 
physician, and made his impressions known to La Fontaine and Pascal. 
In 1731, the librarian of the French king was given a copy of the Rigveda. 
Pére Pons in ‘ Chandernagore’ made a Latin translation of a Sanskrit 
grammar and of the Amarakoga, and compiled the first catalogue of 
Sanskrit literature in 1739. Diderot wrote articles on Indian religion and 
philosophy in his enlightened Encyclopédie (1751). 


Then, suddenly, the French amazed the world with an alleged version 
of the Yajurveda, which appeared as ‘ L’Ezour Vedam’ (1778)2. Voltaire 
received it from an official returning from Pondicherry and presented it 
to the Royal Library in Paris “as the most precious gift for which the 
West has ever been indebted to the East’. Soon it was found to be non- 
authentic. The disillusion was made good in 1787 when the first indirect 
French translation of the BG appeared from the hand of Rev. Parraud, 
based on the English version of Wilkins (1785). 


1. For a detailed study (681 pp.) about the Indo-French cultural contacts, see J. 
BIES, Littévature frangaise et pensbe Hindoue, des origines & 1950, (Librairie C. 
Klincksieck), Paris, 1974. 

2. G. DE CLERMONT-LODEVE (Baron de Sainte-Croix), L’Ezour Vedam, ou 
ancient commentaire du Vedam, l’exposition des opinions religieuses et philo- 
sophiques des Indous, traduit du Samscretam par un brahme, 2 vols., (Sante Croix), 


Paris, 1778. The work has been described as a falsification unjustly attributed 
to Robert de Nobili, 
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The next year another indirect version of a Sanskrit work appeared: 
Bagavadam ou Doctrine Divine..., Paris, 17888, which is a French trans- 
lation of a Tamil translation of the Bhagavata-Purana. The translator. 
was Maridas Poullé (Pillai) of Pondicherry, an Indian who knew French 
and Latin, besides his mother tongue Tamil. 


Another Sanskrit work which provoked a vague of admiration in 
France was Sakuntala, translated by Antoine Brugiére from English 
(Jones) through German (M. Forster): Sacontalé ou I|l’Anneau Fatal, 
Paris, 1803. 

Due to a fortunate coincidence, the study of Sanskrit was started in 
France at the beginning of the 19th century. When Alexander Hamilton, 
an Englishman returning from India, was retained in Paris due to Napo- 
leon’s campaigns, he started to teach Sanskrit to, among others, the 
German von Schlegel (see above, p. 289) and published a catalogue of 
Indian Manuscripts in Paris, aided by the Frenchman L. Langlés in 1807. 
The result was that Léonard de Chézy, who already knew Persian, took 
to Sanskrit studies and occupied Europe’s first chair of Sanskrit at the 
Collége de France, Paris, from 1814 until his death in 1832. He under- 
took an independent, direct translation of Kalidasa’s Sakuntala, and added 
to it a different version of the Sakuntala episode from the MBh. His 
pupil and successor (from 1832 till 1853) Eugéne Burnouf and sympathiz- 
ing Indologists undertook an independent direct translation of the 
Bhagavata Purana (1840), amid a growing number of translators and 
philologists (Deslongchamps, Langlois, Garcin de Tassy). 


The first of the complete (direct) translations of the BG was 
prepared by Emile Burnouf and published in 1861. After his Composition 
of a Sanskrit grammar and a dictionary, Burnouf meant this translation 


3. This text was re-edited by Father H. Hosten s.j., Rev. Hist. de l’Inde Frangaise, 

IV, ist part, Pondicherry-Paris, 1921. ‘ 
Some of the earliest French publications on Indology can be listed as follows: 

— W. CALAND, Twee oude Fvransche verhandelingen over het Hindoeisme, 
Koninklijke Ak. Wetenschappen, Amsterdam, 1923. [A Dutch study of two 
French essays, dating from the end of the 17th c.: ‘ Relation des erreurs’ and 
‘La Gentilité des Bengala ’]. f 

— Father PONS, [writing from Karikal, Febr. 1740] ‘Mémoires des Indes’, in 
Lettves Edifiantes, XIV (1781). , 

— J. Z. HOLWELL, Evénements historiques intévessants relatifs aux provinces 
de Bengale et a l’empire de l’Indostan ... (tr. f, i 
Paris, 1768. : (tr. fom English), (De Hansy), 

— R. DODSLEY, Oeconomie de la vie humaine, ouvrages .. 
(tr. from English), (J. Michel), Paris, 1774. 

— Bagavadam ou Doctrine divine, ouvrage indien, canoni 
les Dieux, les Géans [sic], les Hommes, les diverses p 
Paris, 1788. 


‘ ‘ 
- d’un ancien Bramine 


A 
que, sur l’Etre Supréme, 
arties de l’Univers, etc., 
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to be partly a text-book for his students studying Sanskrit. We translate 
from the (French) Introduction: 


“Because of the metaphysics developed therein, this poem 
presents an immense variety of composite and abstract words... 

If one knows this little poem thoroughly, one can feel satisfied for 

having made great strides forward in the study of Sanskrit. What- 

ever be its theoretical value or the exact period of its Composition, 
the BG contains the very essence of brahmanic Philosophy. It 
makes us enter straightaway into a deeper knowledge of India.” 

(p. VID) 

A translation of the text is also given, in such a skilful way as to give 
the student the ability to join again the split up sandhi. It would appear, 
however, that the very first French translation was made earlier and 
published only in 1886 (a reference is also found to Lanjuinais; see below, 
List of translations, No. 13). 


In the Introduction to his English translation, D. C. Thomson (1855) 
tefets to a handwritten French translation by M. Barthélemy Saint-Hilaire, 
who is famous as translator of the (Greek) works of Aristotle. ‘It is 
an excellent free translation, following in most essential points that of 
Schlegel and Lassen, but preferable to it from the viewpoint of clearness 
and explicitness.’’4 


Th. Pavie had already translated fragments of the MBh (1844), while 
P. Foucaux rendered eleven ‘ episodes’ of the MBh into French in 1862. 
The prolific translator Hippolyte Fauche (1797-1869), who produced 
excellent versions of classical Sanskrit drama and poetry, including a 
10-volume R@mayana, died before he could complete his MBh, up to 
book 10, published in 9 vols. in Paris (1863-70). 


The natural quality of the French language for accurate expression 
as well as fluent reading is superbly exemplified in the translation of 
E. Sénart (1922), who also applied his talents to the translation of Upa- 
nishadic treatises. With the help of M. A. Foucher, the Sanskrit original 
of the BG was carefully transcribed and printed side by side with the 
French version. E. Sénart warns the reader against a too easy trans- 
ference of the original concepts: 


“ One should not enter straightaway a world completely different 
from our way of thinking. The translator can often not avoid keep- 
ing the indigenous thought-pattern, since Corresponding terms are 
not available in our language, not even similar expressions . . . Ideas, 
expressed in the BG, are indissolubly embedded in doctrines which 
are characteristic for the Hindu religious thinking. One would 


4. J. C. THOMSON, BG, Hertford, 1855, p. XX, 
_ Barthélemy’s BG together with the Sanatsujatiya and Anu-Gita was published 
in Journal des Savanis, March-July (1886), 551-685. 
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naturally be tempted to understand them from a more universal view- 
point. But interpretations risk distorting the exact meaning of 
words by extending their significant area. Brilliant generalisations, 
deduce often too hurriedly from history or even authentic documents 
such conclusions that cannot be accepted by the philologist, who tries 
to be faithful to the rigorous methods of his science and rejects them 
as too subjective and easily deceptive.’’® 


Prof. Sylvain Lévi started lecturing at the Collége de France in 1894, 
at the age of 31. He held the view that the MBh was a unified composi- 
tion, organically and artistically spread around a core of Bhagavata 
devotional discipline, which found its best expression in the BG. Joe 
Stickney, a young British Hellenist, who settled in Paris at the age of 21, 
attended the lectures on the Gita from 1900 onwards and for three years 
visited his professor once a week, to discuss the translation of the Gita®. 
Stickney left for Harvard but could not publish his translation, as he soon 
died of a tumour. Lévi edited the notes posthumously in 1938. 


Inspired by their devotion to Aurobindo, C. Rao and J. Herbert 
translated his Essays on the Gita, selected by A. Roy. A separate French 
edition of the BG, without Sanskrit text and commentary, appeared in 
1941. We translate from the Introduction: 


** We were careful not to omit anything from the Master’s teach- 
ing which is always very profound but at times subtle and delicately 
formulated. We aimed at a rigorous fidelity to the form as well 
as to the sense of the original text, both in the commentary as well 
as in the translation of the verses. We agree that Aurobindo some- 
times does not provide a literal translation [of the Sanskrit] but rather 
a commentated interpretation, a re-creation. The reader should, 
therefore, not be surprised to meet numerous and profound differ- 
ences between this text of the Gita and previous French translations. 
The latter were mostly the productions of grammarians who were 
more interested in unveiling the secrets of etymology, syntax and 
poetics than in transmitting the lofty spiritual message.’’? 


5. E. SENART, BG, Le Chant du Seigneur, Paris, 1944, 2nd éd., pp. IV and I. 
6. We translate the note given by Madame Lévi about this unique co-authorship : 
“He came to take supper with his master and immediately afterwards the 
work began. Each Sanskrit term was studied in detail, each corresponding 
term in translation was most scrupulously examined in order not to betray 
the profound meaning of the original. Obscure passages were treated with 
respect. There were prolonged meditations, first attempts at translation 
corrections, rewording... till the hour came to stop. Then, the master, hold- 
ing the lamp, would lead back his disciple down the obscur 
old edifice.”’ 
S. LEVI and J.-T. STICKNEY, BG, Paris, 1938, p. 4. 
7. La BG, 5th ed., p. 13. 
See also J. HERBERT, Spiritualité Hindoue, Paris : ; 
BG vue dans son contexte, oe 1976, mele nts MERON at ip mt 
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Previous translators are severely criticized by Madame Anne Kam- t) 
ensky who made the following remark about Burnouf, Sénart and others V 
in the postscript of her translation (1947): 


“These translations, though sometimes of literary quality, lack 
often fidelity. Some of them have even made abridgements in 
certain chapters. On the whole they are unsatisfactory interpreta- 
tions, they meddle with the original sense. But in such masterly opus 
like the Gita, no poetic liberties are permitted. That is why I make 
this bold attempt to translate the BG afresh. No doubt, the trans- 
lation may not be perfect, but at least it may claim greater fidelity 
to the original. An effort was made, however, to preserve the 
musical rhythm and the poetical freshness of the work.’ 


In the Introduction toa later edition of Kamensky’s translation (1964, 
p. 26), Jazarin criticizes her for underestimating the importance of the 
non-dualist teaching in the Gita. In the dualist distinction between the 
individual self and the Absolute Self Kamensky’s dependence on e.g. 
A. Besant’s English translation becomes apparent. One would even 
be inclined to see a literal dependence, as in, for example, the translation 
of verse 7.10: * Freed from passion, fear and anger, filled with Me, taking 
refuge in Me, purified in the fire of wisdom, many have entered into My 
Being’ (Besant). ‘Libres de la passion, de la crainte et de la colére, 
pleins de Moi, cherchant en Moi leur refuge, purifiés dans le feu de la 
Sagesse, beaucoup sont entrés en Mon Etre’ (Kamensky). 


A useful contribution of Kamensky’s translation is found in the 
footnotes to the text, which give the renderings by predecessors. For 
the mad-bhavam-dégata of verse 4.10, she quotes in footnote Thomson 
(they enter my being), Burnouf (se sont unis 4 ma substance), Sénart (se 
sont fondus en Mon étre) and Besant. 


As a student of Olivier Lacombe, A.-M. Esnoul brought out a trans- 
lation in 1972. Highly interested in retracing the cultural context of the 
poem, she emphasizes the role played by the Gita in the increasing devo- 
tion to Vishnu and points out that the poem was given the upanishadic 
status of Sruti, whereas the rest of the MBh is only smriti. Consequently, 
the key for understanding the text is bhakti to Lord Krishna. In her 
Introduction (p. 16) she stresses the etymological connection between the 
Sanskrit root bhaj and the terms bhagavan, bhagvanta and bhakti». 


8. Our translation from A. KAMENSKY, La BG, Paris, 1947, p. 198. See also 
her Diss. (Geneva, 1926): La BG, son véle dans le mouvement religieux de I’ Inde. 

9. A..M. ESNOUL and O. LACOMBE, La BG, Paris, 1972. See also her Ramanuja. 
et la mystique vishnouite, (Seuil), Paris, 1964. 

10. For the different meanings of bhakti in Sanskrit, see M. DHAVAMONY, Love 
of God according to Saiva Siddhanta, Oxford, 1971, p- 43. 
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Infhis Preface to the French translation (1975) of Svami Bhakti- 
vedanta’s English The BG as it is, O. Lacombe remarks that the French 
text “claims to be completely faithful to the English of Svami Bhakti- 
vedanta, without adding any philological or doctrinal contribution ” 
(p. xii). 


As in the English translations, the dharmakshetre kurukshetre is 
rendered in different ways in French: le champ saint de Kuruxétra 
(Burnouf, 1861), le champ sacré, le Kurukshetra (Sénart, 1922), la sainte 
plaine, dans la plaine des Kuru (Lévi and Stickney, 1938), le champ de 
‘Paccomplissement du dharma (Aurobindo, tr. by Rao and Herbert, 1942), 
le saint champ de Kuru (Kamensky, 1947), le champ sacré au Kuru- 
kshetra (1972), le lieu saint de Kuruksetra (Bhaktivedanta, 1975). 


We quote a number of different renderings of verse 2.47: 


AUROBINDO (Rao and Herbert, 1941): Tu as droit 4 l’action, mais 
seulement 4 I’action, et jamais a ses fruits; que les fruits:de tes actions ne 
soient point ton mobile; et pourtant ne permets en toi aucun attachement 
a linaction. 

SENART (1944): Ne te préoccupe que de l’acte, jamais de ses fruits. 
N’agis pas en vue du fruit de l’acte; ne te laisse pas non plus séduire par 
linaction. 

KAMENSKY (1947): C’est action seule qui te concerne, jamais ses 
fruits. Que le fruit de action ne soit donc jamais ton motif, et qu’a 
linaction non plus tu ne Ssois jamais attaché. 


ESNOUL (1972): Tu es commis 4 agir, mais non a jouir du fruit de 
tes actes. Ne prends jamais pour motif le fruit de ton action: n’aie pas 
d’attachement (non plus) pour le non-agir. 


BHAKTIVEDANTA (1975): Tu as le droit de remplir les devoirs 
qui t’échoient, mais pas de jouir du fruit de tes actes; jamais ne crois étre 
la cause des suites de l’action, et 4 aucun moment ne cherche 4 fuir ton 
devoir. 


List of French translations: 


1. an., BG, le livre de consécration, Loge unie des Théoso hes, Tahiti 
(1935); 1945; (tr. of Judge). PACS aman 

—. ADHIKARI et alii, see BHAKTIVEDANTA. 

2. AUROBINDO, Sri, Essais sur la Gita; 

a. Sanskrit text of the BG in Roman transliteration, with French 
translation of 3 chapters, from Essays on the Gitg Adrien- 
Maisonneuve, Paris, 1941. : 

b. Translation of 7 chapters, rev. and corrected b : 
Pondicherry, Sri Aurobindo Ashram, 1947, y he author; 

See also Herbert, Rao, P. B. Saint-Hilaire; also A. Roy, ed.,-English. 
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AUVARD, A. and M. SCHULTZ, BG, Paris, 1899; (translation and 
commentary, with Preface, Notes, Vocabulary; tr. of Besant and 
Bhagavan Das). 


. BARTHELEMY SAINT-HILAIRE, M. J., BG; in manuscript; 


referred to by J. C. Thomson, 1955. See also ‘Livres sacrés de 
l’Orient: La BG avec le Sanatsoudjatiya et l’Anou-guita’ in Journal 
des Savants, March-July (1886), 557-685. 


. BHAKTIVEDANTA, A. C., Svami Prabhupada, La BG telle qu elle 


est, Paris, 1975; (tr. of the English The BG as it is; with Sanskrit text 
in Devanagari and in Roman characters); see above, Eng. 54. 


. BURNOUF, Emile, La BG ou le Chant du Bienheureux, Nancy, (1861) 


1895; also published by Payot, Paris, 1923; see Spanish 4, Rumanian 
3, 4 and above, p. 309. 


. CHEDEL, A., BG, le Chant du Seigneur, Lausanne, 1971. 
- COURMES, D.-A., BG, le Chant du Seigneur, with Introduction and 


Appendix by S. Row, Paris, 1910; (tr. of Besant and Bhagavan Das). 


. ESNOUL, A.-M., and O. LACOMBE, La BG, Paris, 1977; (tr. into 


Italian: B. Candian). Also published in ESNOUL, A.-M., ed., 


L’Hindouisme, Paris, 1972, pp. 160ff.; see above, perst2: 


FAUCHE, H., Le MBh (poéme épique de Krishna Dwaipayna, plus 
communément appelé Veda Vyasa, c’est-a-dire le compileur et 
Pordonnateur des Vedas, traduit complétement pour la premiére fois 
du Sanscrit en Frangais), 9 vols. (books 1-10), Paris, 1863-70. See 
teview by Hauvette-Besnault in Journal Asiatique, 9 (1867), 205. 


. HART, R. E., BG, le Chant du Seigneur, (fragments), Port-Louis, 1936. 
. HERBERT, J., see RAO, C. 
- KAMENSKY, A., La BG, le Chant du Seigneur, (Introduction by A. 


Fraigneau, pp. 7-22; Notes, pp. 201-22), Paris, 1947; published also 
in Courrier du Livre, Paris, 1964; (with introduction by J . L. Jazarin); 
see above, p. 312. 


. LACOMBE, O., see ESNOUL, A.-M. 
. LANJUINAIS, J.-D., La BG (ou le Chant Divin, dialogue de Crichna 


et d’Arjouna sur la religion. Episode du grand €pique des Indous, 
intitulé MBh); (tr. of A. von Schlegel); published in Oeuvres, vol. 4: 
Recherche sur les langues, la littérature, la religion et la Philosophie des 
Indiens, Paris, 1832, pp. 135-245. 


. LEVY, S. and J. T. STICKNEY, BG, Paris, 1938; see above, p. 311. 
- MARCAULT, J. E., La BG, Paris, (1954), 1956; (tr. of Radha- 


krishnan). 


- MASSON-OURSEL, P., BG, prepared in 1928-31; unpublished. 
. MONOD-HERZEN, G. E., see PURANI, A. B. 
. PARRAUD, M., Rev., La Bhaguat-Geeta (ou Dialogues de Kreeshna 


et d’Arjoon, contenant un précis de la religion et de la morale des 
Indiens, traduit du Sanscrit, la langue sacrée des Brahmes, en Anglois 
par M. C. Wilkins, et de l’Anglois en Frangois), Paris, 1787; rev. ed., 
Rhea, Paris, 1922. 


- PELET, L., La Pensée religieuse de la BG: Le Chant du Bienheureux, 


feeonte, Paris, 1935; (a free rendering based on existing trans- 
ations. 

PURANTI, A. B. andG.E. MONOD-HERZEN, BG, Pondicherry, 1947. 
RAO, C. and J. HERBERT, La BG, (based on A. Roy, ed., Essays on 
the Gita), (Spiritualités Vivantes), Paris, (1941, 1951), 1970; also pub- 
lished by Adrien-Maisonneuve, Paris, (1941), 1976; see above, p. 311. 
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—. RAMAGULAMA, see above, Hin. 188 and below, No. 2. 


21. RENOU, L., Anthologie Sanskrite (textes de Il’Inde Ancienne, BG 
2.1-28, 55-72), Paris, 1961. 


22. RIVIERE, J. M., (ed.), La Sainte Upanishad de la BG, (tr., introd., 
notes, 392 pp.), 1980. 


23. SAINT-HILAIRE, P. B., Sri Aurobindo, le Yoga de la BG, (nouvelle 
version Commentée), Pondichéry, 1969; (tr. of A. ROY, Essays on the 


Gita, differing from the Rao selection and translation; see above, 
No. 20). 


—. SCHULTZ, .M., see AUVARD, A. 

24. SENART, E., La BG, Paris, 1922; (with 19 illustrations by H. Tirmann); 
2nd ed. (with transliterated Sanskrit text; rev. by M. A. Foucher), 
Paris, (1944, 1967); see above, p. 310. 

—. STICKNEY, J. T., see LEVI, S. 

25. TREMISOT, E., La BG, Le Chant du Bienheureux, Paris, 1904; (musical 


adaptation for singer, choir and orchestra); also La BG, le Chant du 
Heros (paraphrase), Paris, 1908. 


We should also refer to L. BALLIN, La MBh, 2 vols., Paris, 1899; 
Ph. FOUCAUX, Le MBh (onze épisodes tirés de ce poéme épique: traduits 
pour la premiére fois en francais), Paris, 1862 ; E. GATHIER, La Pensée 
Hindoue (étude et choix de textes), Seuil, Paris, 1960; E. LAMOTTE, 
Notes sur la BG, Diss., Paris et Louvain, 1929 (with a Preface by L. de 
la Vallée Poussin); M. A. MAZURE, Essai sur la langue et la philosophie 
des Indiens, Paris, 1837, pp. 266-82, (selected sentences from A. von 
Schlegel); T. PAVIE, Fragments du MBh, (French tr. based on a text of 
Calcutta), Paris, 1844; A. ROUSSEL, Légendes morales de I’Inde (em- 
pruntées du Bhagavata Purana et au MBh), 2 vols., Paris, 1900-1901; 
VILLE, F., De, Perle des Indes, Bruxelles, 1944, 


6.11. Translations in Indian Ocean (French) Creole 


Creole languages resulted from contact with m 
French. There are two translations in the French 
Mauritius (Seychelles and Réunion, ca. 300,000 speak 


ainly English or 
Creole spoken in 
ers): 


1. an., A la Bhagwadguita !, Port-Louis, 1959; (extracts, based on Judge 
Eng. 126). . 


2. RAMAGULAMA, G., Gitamdla, Pondicherry, 


1957; i sl? 
and ‘ French’ tr. for Morisas i.e. Mauritius, Seva (with Hindi 


Sangh), 
6.12. Translations into Spanish ' 


Among the Romance languages, affiliated to ancient Latin, Spanish 
has an important place, being spoken in Spain and in most of the countries 
of South America (except Brazil where Portuguese is spoken). It is 
noteworthy that of the 12 complete Spanish ve 


| rsions of the BG, 7 
published in South America (the earliest being from Buenos-Aires 1893) 
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and 5 in Spain. A Latin American Association of Sanskritists was 
constituted in 1980. 


In the long Introduction to his translation, Marcovich (1958) dis- 
cusses the meaning of certain terms (like God, means of salvation, etc.), 
often disagreeing with the opinions of Radhakrishnan and Edgerton. 
Interesting are his renderings for the different kinds of yoga: ‘de la 
Meditacién sobre Dios’ (dhyana), ‘del conocimiento’ (jndna), ‘de la 
devocién ’ (bhakti), ‘ de la accién ’ (karma), ‘del Razonamiento’ (sémkhya), 
‘ de la renuncia ’ (samnydsa) and ‘ del control de si mismo ’ (atmasamyama). 


As an illustration, we quote two verses from his translation: 


‘En el campo de la Rectitud, en el Campo de Kuru, 
Cuando se reunieron, ansiosos de pelear, 

Mi gente y los hijos de Pandu, 

Qué hacian, oh Samjaya ?’ (1.1) 

‘ Abandonando el apego al fruto de la accién, 
Estando siempre contento e independiente, 

Tal (hombre), aun cuando estaé atareado con la accién, 
Sin embargo, no hace nunca nada.’ (4.20) 


List of Spanish translations: 


1. ADRADOS, F., BG, (with introd.), (Ed. Nacional), Madrid, 1978. 

2. (BHAKTIVEDANTA), see above, Engl. 54. 

3. BOLUFER, J. A., BG 6 Poema sagrado, (pref. by D. J. de los Reyes), 
Madrid, (1896), 1930. 

4. BORRELL, J. R:, Didlogos entre Krishna y Arjuna, Principe de la 
India, with BG, Canto del Senor, Barcelona, (1896-97), 1910; (based 
on English and French translations). 

5. FERREIRA, E., BG, Sao Paulo, 1973. 

5a. FRABETTI, Carlo, BG, (Ed. Bruguera), Barcelona, 1978. 

6. GUTIERREZ, J. B., BG o Canto del bienaventurado, Buenos-Aires, 
1893; (based on Burnouf, see French 6). 

a ee M., BG, El Canto del Seftor, Merida (Venezuela), 

8. MASCARO, J., BG, El Poema del Senyor, Barcelona, 1935. 

9. MONTOLIN, F., De, BG, Buenos-Aires, 1893; (based on Judge). 

10. (RAMACHARAKA, Yogi), BG, Buenos-Aires, 1972 (8th ed.); (based 
on English). 

11. TERRER, F. C., BG, Canto del Senor, Barcelona, 1908; (tr. of Besant). 

12. TOLA, F., BG, Caracas, 1977. 

13. VILLAMIL, L. and VIVIE, R., SBG 6 El Canto del Sevor, Buenos- 
Aires, 1924; (tr. of Svami Paramananda). 


6.13. Translations into Portuguese 


Portuguese is spoken in Portugal and Brazil (ca. 80 million speakers) 
and was the medium of very early contacts between Western Europe and 
India. Vasco da Gama ‘ discovered’ the sea-route to India in 1498 and 
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the Portuguese were in Goa until 1961. A Portuguese Christian catechism 
was the first book to be printed in India (Velho Goa Press) in 1556 and 
Fr. Fenicio published his Livro de Seita dos Indios Orientais ca. 1600. 


J. WICK, in an article entitled ‘ Old Portuguese Translations of 
Marathi Literature in Goa, c. 1558-60’ [Indica, 12 (1975), 25], reveals 
that a young brahman, baptized as Manuel de Oliveira, made the first 
(yet unpublished) indirect translation of the Gita into any European 
language. His attempt was completed by young Jesuit scholastics, who 
reacted most favourably to the Hindu text in front of them, as J. Wick 
relates: ; 


“ There follows an interesting passage from the most famous 
poetical creation of India, the BG, which is ascribed to Vyasa... . 
Vyasa wrote the text in a ‘dark’ (obscure) language (Sanskrit) 
which no one could fully understand. Finally came another prophet, 
Dnyandev (Dnyaneshwar), who clothed the poem in verse which at 
least some could understand. The teacher of the poet was called 
‘Nivritti. Then follows in a free manner an extract from the BG, 
as Dnyaneshwar in his 13th book expounded gay 

Two renderings of the BG into Portuguese were published in Brazil: 


1. ROHDEN, Huberto, BG, (Freitas Bastos), Rio de Janeiro, 1963. 
2. VALDIMIR, Lorentz Fr., BG, a Sublime Cangao da Immortalodade, 
Sao-Paulo, 1936. 


6.14. Translations into Italian 


Although Italian is spoken by only ca. 55 million people and the 
Italians have not had the frequent contacts with India as had, for example, 
the Portuguese, we find a high number of Italian translations of the BG. 
Not long after Marco Polo’s eastern tour the Italian Franciscan Friar 
Odoric travelled to the Delhi Sultanate (1320), and Nicolo de Conti made 
a visit to India at the beginning of the 15th century. We have already 
referred to the Italian Jesuit priest Roberto de Nobili (p. 219), who 
mastered Tamil, Telugu and Sanskrit. In 1815, Sakuntala was translated 
by L. Doria, based on the English and German versions. 


After the 5-volume rendering of the Ramayana by G, Gorresio. had 
appeared, S. Gatti brought out the first Italian translation of the BG, 
in 1859. 


In 1902, P. Pavolini published his translation of select portions of 
the Mahabharata, and C. Dinarajadasa and M. L. Kirby collaborated 
for a scholarly, literal version of the BG (1905). M. Kerbaker produced 
a standard poetic rendering of nearly the complete Mahabharata, pub- 
lished posthumously in 1933-39, 


A few quotations are sufficient to illustrate that in Italian quite 
different renderings are possible for one and the same Verse, 
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BG 1.1: 
G. COGNI, 1973: Nel campo dei Kuru e del Dharma, vogliosi di 
combattere, la mia gente e i figli di Pandu, che fecero, o Samjaya ? 


RAPHAEL, 1974: O Samjaya, che cosa hanno fatto i miei (uomini) 
e quelli di Pandu, quando — sul campo del dharma (dharmakshetre), 
il sacro campo dei Kuru bellicosi si sono messi di fronte ? 


Bianca CANDIAN, 1976: Radunati nel campo sacro, nel Kuruksetra, 
impazienti di combattere, che fanno i miei uomini, 0 Sajijaya, e quelli 
di Pandu ? 


Raniero GNOLI, 1976: Nel campo della giustizia, nel campo dei 
Kuru, luogo di incontro di tutti questi guerrieri, che cosa fecero i miei 
uomini, che cosa i Pandava, o Safijaya 2 


BG 2.47: 


Giulio COGNI, 1973: Tu hai diritto all’azione: non ai frutti; e 
quindi i frutti mai non ne siano il motivo; ma non attaccarti all’ozio ! 


RAPHAEL, 1974: E la sola azione quella che ti concerne, mai i suoi 
frutti; non dipendere dal frutto del karma e neanche devi attaccarti alla 
non-azione. . 


List of Italian translations: 


1. (BHAKTIVEDANTA), see above, Eng. 54. 

2. BRANDI, Mario, Bhakti-yogah, lo Yoga dello fede, (BG ch. 12), Skt. 
text, analysis with literal tr., Sperling and Kupfer, Milan, 1929. 

3. CANDIAN, Bianca, BG, with additional “‘ Nota sulla BG ” by Mario 
Piantelli, Bibl. Adelphi 65, Milan, 1976; (tr. of A.-M. Esnoul; see 
French 9), 

4. CANINI, Marco Antonio, Canto terzo dell’ Illiade e frammenti del 
MBh e del Balabharata, Dramard-Bandry, Parigi, 1868. 

5. COGNI, Giulio, BG, I/ Canto del Beato, Roma (1973); 2nd ed., 1980, 
(verse tr. according to the original metre; Foreword by O. Botto; essay 
by A. B. Pant). 

_ 6. FEDI, Remo, I BG, F. Bocca, Milan, 1940; Rome, 1971, (tr. from 
Yogi Ramacharaka). or 

7. GATTI, Stanislao, J/ BG, Poema metafisico Indiano in versi sciolti, 
Naples, (1859) 1959; (sel. Skt. verses with introd. and commentary). 

8. GNOLI, Raniero, BG, I] Canto del Beato (with Abhinavagupta’s com.). 
Classici delle Religioni, Unione Tipografico — Editrice Torinese, 
Torino, 1976. 

9. HEILMANN, Luigi, I! BG-bhashya di Sankara, Reale Acc. delle 
Scienze dell’ Ist. di Bologna, Bologna, 1949. 

—. JINARAJADASA, C., see KIRBY, M. . : : 

10. KERBAKER, Michele, JJ MBh. Tradotto in ottava rima nei suoi 
principali episodi; 5 vols., Italian Academy, Rome, 1933-39, (published 
posthumously by Carlo Formichi and Vittorio Pisani). (BG in 3rd 
vol.); the BG text appeared also in Rivista Orientali Series (1936). 
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11, KIRBY, M. Le and JINARAJADASA, C., La BG 0 poema divino, 
critic. ed. of Skt. text with com. of Sankara and glosses of Anandagiri, 
with literal Italian tr., Soc. Teosofica, Roma, 1905; also Ricci, Genova, 
1924. 

See LOSACCO, M., “La BG nella versione poetica di Michele 
Kerbaker”’, Ann. della R. Scuola Normale Superiore di Pisa, 2 ser., vol. 
8, pp. 177-85. 

12. NATA, Lo Yoga della BG, Rome, n.d., (tr. of Aurobindo). — 

13. NAZARI, Oreste, I] Canto Divino, tr. with com., Bibl. dei popole 
no. 6, Milano and Palermo, 1904. 

—. PATTI, BG, (tr. in manuscript): Pont. Bibl. Inst., Rome. 

14. PAVOLINI, Paolo Emilio, MBh, Episodi scelti e tradotti collegati 
col racconto dell’intero poema, Palermo, 1902; Milano, 1923 (2nd rev.), 
(sel. with summary of the whole epic). 

15. PISANI, Vittore, MBh, Episodi scelti, Torino, 1954; see also KER- 
BAKER, M. 

16. PIZZAGALLI, A. M., La BG ossia II Canto del Beato, with introd. 
and com., G. Carabea, Lanciano, (1917), 1922. 

17. “ RAPHAEL ”, BG, Il Canto del Beato, with introd. and com., 
Ed. Asram Vidya, Rome, 1974, 306 pp. 

18. per, Ida, BG, II Canto del Beato, (tr. in esametri), G. Laterza, 
Bari, 1943. 


- VECCHIOTTI, I., BG, Rome, 1964, (with prose tr. of Radhakrishnan’s 
English commentary). 


— 
\o 


We may also refer to BOTTO, Oscar: Storia delle Letterature d’ Oriente, 
(summary of MBh, vol. 8, pp. 48ff.), Milan, 1969. 


6.15. Translations into Rumanian 


Rumanian is the last Romanic language of our group under study, 
spoken by about 20 million speakers, mainly in Rumania. Again, 


Sakuntala was the first Sanskrit work to be translated, from German, 
in 1897, 


List of Rumanian translations: 


1. AL-GEORGE, S., Filosofia indiana in texte, BG, Samkhya-karika, 
Tarka-samgraha, (Editura Stiintifica), Bucarest, 1971; (the complete 
tr. of the BG, based on Sanskrit, is given on pp. 27-126). 

2. ELIADE, M., ‘ BG in romineste’, in Cuvatul, VIII, 1932, Sept. 19, 
No.’ 2662, pp. 1-2; (tr. of a fragment based on Sanskrit). 

3. MIHALCESCU, I., Cantecul Preafericitului, BG Krishna, (Libraria 
noua), Bucarest, (ca. 1935-40); complete tr. based on Burnouf, French 
6; Garbe, Deussen, Schréder; German 7, 6, 27. 

4. NANU, D., BG, poema indiana, (Libraria Pavel Suru), Bucarest, 1932; 
(tr. of Burnouf, with notes). 

5. SIMENSCHY, T., BG, Bucarest, 1944; (tr. acc. to the Sanskrit metre). 


Note: The BG is not included in tne translation of the MBh (from 
Russian), by A. E. Baconsky, Bucarest, 1964, 
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Romany is an altogether different tongue. According to W. R. Rishi 
(Indian Institute of Romani Studies, Chandigarh) it is spoken by the 
gipsies of the Soviet Union, Europe and Americas, who are the descendants 
of Rajputs and Jats of N. India. It is akin to the Punjabi language 
with a Sanskrit base. ‘‘ Lord Krishna and Arjuna are honoured by the 
gipsies with the same devotion as in India.’ 


6.16. Translations into Russian 


With more than 200 million speakers, Russian is the third world 
language. Interest in the languages and literatures of India started in 
the 18th century, with translations of Sakuntali and the BG (1788). 
Famous Russian Indologists during the 19th century* contributed much 
to the study of Sanskrit, an example being the St Petersburg Sanskrit 
Dictionary of Bohtlingk and Roth (1855-75, reprint 1959). 


G. Lebedev could be considered the founder of Russian indological 
studies, with the publication (in Bengal) of Grammar of Pure and Mixed 
East Indian Dialects with Dialogues (1801) and An Impartial Survey of 
the Systems of the Brahmans of East India, devoted to their Rites and Folk 
customs (1805). Lebedev also cast the first Devanagari characters in 
Russia, by command of Tsar Alexander I. 


List of Russian translations: 


I. KAMENSKAYA, A. and MANTSIARLI, I., BG, Kalunga, 1914; 
(this tr. of Besant was first published in 1909-11 in Vestnik teosofiyi - 
(i.e. Theosophical Herald), Petersburg. 

2. KAZNACHEYEYA, A. P., BG, Vladimir, 1909; (tr. in verse not 
faithful to the original). 

—. MANTSIARLY, I., see KAMENSKAYA, A. 

>: NOVIKOV, N., see PETROV, A. A. } 

2; PETROV, A. A., Baguat-Gita, Moscow, 1788; (based on Wilkins; 
this tr. is known under the name of the editor N. Novikov).. 

4. SMIRNOY, B. L., MBh, BG, Ashkhabad, (1956), (1960), ca. 1973 


(3rd ed.) ; (literal and [literary itr., lwith notes and (Introduction, stan- 
dard tr. in Russian). 


A reference was also found to A. KAMECKOI, BG, Paris, 1925, [or 
A. KAMENSKY, N.K.B.T., Petrograd, according to the Gita-list of 
Kalyana-Kalpataru, 2 (1935), 248]. A new “ Dynamic Equivalence ”’ 
translation was announced for 1982, 


1. CHAMAN LAL, ed., India. Cradle of Cultures, Delhi, n.d., p. 205. 

2. For more details see Fifty Vears of Soviet Oriental Studies (‘Indian Philology’, 
“ Indology’), Moscow, 1967 ; also Sanskrit Studies outside India, News Bulletin 
No. 2 of the L.A.S.S., Part Il, Weimar, 1979, pp. 144-62. 
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6.17. Translations into Polish 


Polish is spoken by ca. 35 million people in Poland and ca. 3 million 
in the USA. 


The first Polish Sanskritist was W. S. Majewski, who wrote about 
the similarities between Sanskrit and Polish at the beginning of the 19th 
century. 


In 1872, Malinowski published his Sanskrit Grammar (in Polish), 
based on F. Bopp. A translation of Sakuntala, based on Forster, appeared 
in 1861. The first translation of the BG appeared in 1910. 


List of Polish translations: 


1. an., BG, (Przeklad polski, Epos indyjskie II), Brody, 1911. 
2. DYNOWSKA, W., BG, (Swatantrapur, 1947; Madras, 1956, 1957); 
Bombay, 1972. 


3. MICHALSKI-IWIENSKI, S. F., BG, (Krakow, 1910; Paris, 1922), 
(in transliteration); Warsaw, 1921, 1927. 


6.18. Translations into Czech 


The present situation in Czechoslovakia, where Indian studies have 
been wiped out of the State Plan of Research since 1974, is in sharp con- 
trast with the past. “‘Indology in Czechoslovakia can boast of a fairly 
Jong and fruitful tradition, starting with the early philological treatises 
and first translations from Sanskrit by Czech and Slovak scholars of the 
age of the National Revival and with the pioneering researches of Prague 
University professors A. Schleicher (1821-68), A. Ludwig (1837-1912) 
and J. Zuboty (1885-1931).’’ 


We should especially mention also M. Winternitz (1863-1937) and 
“one of the most prolific and successful popularizers of ancient India, 
V. Miltner (b. 1933), who, in 1969, won universal acclaim by his brilliant 
translation of Vatsyayana’s Kamasitram (1969)4. The report does 
not add that Miltner has since then worked as a driver and as a cook, and 
is NOW a News agency journalist. 


Two translations of the BG in Czech (ca. 10 million speakers) are 
available: 


1. FILIPSKY, J. and VACEK, J., Bhagavadgita, Odeon, Prague, 1976. 
2. JANICEK, Rudolf, BG, Neboli Zpev-Vzneseného, (Zelezny Brod. 
Jaroslav Jiranek), 1945. 


3. Sanskrit Studies outside India, 
Weimar, 1979, p. 15. 
4. Ibidem, p- 18. 


News Bulletin No, 2 of the I.A.S.S., Part I, 
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The Gita-list of Kalyana-Kalpataru, 2 (1925), 249, refers to a “‘ Bohe- 
mian” translation of 1900. 


6.19. Translations into Slovak 


Slovak is spoken by ca. 10 million people, in South-east Czechoslo- 
vakia. One translation is available: 


WEINFURTER, K., BG, Prague, 1935; (Writing on the Divine or the 
Science of the Divine Being and Immortality; with commentary 
and quotations of parallel passages in mystical literature), 


6.20. Translations into Slovenian (Slovene) 


Spoken by ca. 2 million people in Yugoslavia, Italy, Austria and 
Hungary, Slovenian includes the Lower Carniola and Upper Carniola 
dialects. 


** The literary language is a compromise between the Lower and 
the Upper Carniola dialects ... The dialects of Slovene are extremely 
diverse; they developed during a thousand-year period characterised 
by lack of political and cultural unity ... Most Slovenes are bilingual 
in Serbocroatian (see below), which they learn in school, but’ there 
are transitional dialects between Slovene and Serbocroatian which 
are closer than the literary languages.’’® 


Several translations of the BG are found: 


PACHEINER, Vlasta, BG, Gospodarova Pesem, (Mladinska Knijiga), 
Ljubljana, 1970; (verse tr., based on Sanskrit). 
Also VEJACIC, C., BG, (M. Hrvatska), Zagreb Univ. 


6.21. Translations into Serbocroatian (and Bulgarian) 


With ca. 17 million speakers, mainly in Yugoslavia, but also in 
Hungary, Rumania and Czechoslovakia, Serbocroatian is an important 
language in the Balkan area. 


“ Differences in orthographies partly reflect political differences 
and partly dialect differences, with Cyrillic for an eastern variant 
and Latin for a western variant. The Catholic Dalmatians to some 
extent use their Glagolitic script (in the Slavonic liturgy).’’6 


List of Serbocroatian translations: 
1. JEVTIC, P., BG, Pesma o bozanstvu, Beograd (1929), 1978; (prose 


tr., based on Sanskrit). 


5. C. F. and F, M. VOEGELIN, op. cit., p. 313. 
6. Ibidem. 


Ky 
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2. MARKOVIC, M., ‘ BG’, in R. IVEKOVIC, ed., Poceci i izvori orto- 
doksne misli (Beginning and Origin of the Orthodox Thinking), BIGZ, 
Beograd, 1980; (prose tr., based on Sanskrit). 


Portions of the MBh are translated from Russian, by L. Sijakovié and 
published in 1965. 


Note: For the 8 million’speakers of Bulgarian only a recent translation of 
the BG seems to be available (see the Bulgarian quotation of 
18: 66 in Swami CHINMAYANANDA, The Holy Geeta, “* The 
one Song in many Tongues ”’). 


6.22. Translations into Lithuanian 


This Baltic language is spoken by about 3 million people in Soviet- 
occupied Lithuania, near the Baltic Sea. One translation was traced: 


“VYDUNAS ”, BG, palaiminantioji giesmé, (Lietuviy skauty brolijos 
vadija), Detmold, 1947; (tr. from Sanskrit). 


6.23. Translations into Georgian 


The 3 million speakers of this Caucasian language ara spread over 
the Soviet Union, Turkey and Iran. Georgian is the oldest written 
Caucasian language, dating from about the fifth century when Bible 
translators introduced the Chutsuri alphabet influenced by an earlier 
Armenian script. ‘ : 


It is not clear whether Georgian should be affiliated to Semitic, 
Indo-European or Sumerian. ‘“‘ The most promising relationship appears 
to be that with Basque”? (in the Ibero-Caucasian group). 

One translation of the BG is available: 

CHENKELI, T., BG, Tbilisi, 1963. 


6.24. Translations into Finnish 


Finnish and Hungarian, two European languages outside the non- 
Indo-European family, are classified as the Uralic group®. Most of the 
4 million speakers of Finnish are in Finland » Some are in the Soviet 
Union. Indologists of the Nordic countries met at Helsinki in 1980. 


7. VOEGELIN, op. cit., p. 99. 


8. For more details, see T. VUORELA, The Finno-Upric P 
F : - eoples, (tr. i 
Indiana University, 1964. ° eelee a sek 
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One translation of the BG is available: 


TEIVONEN, Marja-Leena, BG, Herran Laulu, (Gaudeamus), Helsinki, 
1975. 


6.25. Translations into Hungarian 


Into this second Uralic language, spoken by ca. 14 million people 
(mainly Hungarians), early versions of Sanskrit works have been trans- 
lated: the Pancatantra from Turkish (D. Rosnyai) in the 17th century 
and from Latin in the 18th century, and the Hitopadesa and Sakuntala 
in the 19th century*. Of Hungarian origin, the famous Aurel Stein 
(1862-1943) acquired British citizenship and led many archaeological 
expeditions in N.-W. India. 


The earliest translation of the BG, by Kegl, was published in 1887. 
List of Hungarian translations: 


1. JANOSKY, Istvan and KERENYI, Gracia, e.a., MBh-Ramayana, 
(Magyar Helikon Kiadé), Budapest, 1964. 

2. KEGL, S., BG, (Magyar Tudomanyos Akademia), (1887), 1910. 

3. MAROTHY, M. G., BG, Az isteni Enek, (Angolbol, Forditotta), 
Budapest (1924), 1944 (2nd); (The Divine Song; tr. from A. 
Besant’s English version). 

4. SZABO, L., BG, ca. 1950; (verse tr.). 


6.26. Translations in Esperanto 


Two translations are found in this artificial international language, 
constructed as a mixture of Romanic and Germanic language elements: 


1. COLLEYN, O., BG, Praha, 1921. 
2. VALDIMIRO, Lorentz Francisco, BG, tio estas Sublima Kanto pri 


allie (Livraria da Federacao E. Brasiliera), Rio de Janeiro, 


6.27. Translations into Chinese 


Although Chinese could, in a general way, be classified in the Sino- 
Tibetan group, we treat it as a separate language, with its ca. 800 million 
speakers. According to Voegelin, ‘Chinese can be regarded as an 
assemblage of several separate languages intertwined in an endless 


network of dialects...The same Chinese character writing is used for 
all varieties,’”! 


9. For more details, see Sanshvit Studies outside India, News Bulletin No. 2 of the 
I.A.S.S., I, Weimar, 1979, pp. 78-85. 


1. See VOEGELIN, of. cit., pp. 307ff. and article on p. 114. 
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The earliest travellers from China to India — after the merchants — 
were Buddhists, visiting the homeland of Buddhism and taking with them 
(via Nepal and Tibet) horseloads of manuscripts. Today one can see 
still this traffic through Nepal and Sinkiang; the first 200 km now take 
one full day by bus; from Pokhara onwards it takes about ten days walking 
to Tibet. Another route went through Assam. The first Chinese travels 
to Bactriana were described by Chang Ch’ien, in about 114 B.C. Fa-hien 
left China in 399 A.D. and returned in 414, while the famous Hsuan- 
chuang lived in the ‘ western country ’ (India) from 629 to 645?. 


Early Chinese translations of Indian texts were all related to the 
Buddhist doctrine and the life of the Buddha. These texts remain very 
important as some Sanskrit works are now available only in their Chinese 
translation. It is not surprising that among the 1,467 Indian works trans- 
lated into Chinese, no BG is mentioned. 


Singhal describes the difficulties encountered by Chinese translators: 


** Sanskrit and Pali are completely different from Chinese in form 
and style. Sanskrit has a highly elaborate grammatical system, 
whilst Chinese has no systematized grammar. Sanskrit is highly 
inflected, alphabetic, and polysyllabic, whilst Chinese is uninflected, 
ideographic and mainly monosyllabic. And whilst Indian literature 
is reflective, imaginative and discursive, Chinese literature is terse, 
concrete and practical.’’3 


The White Horse Monastery at Loyang became the great school of 
translators: Dharmaraksha (Chi-Fa-Hu) is said to have known 36 languages 
and to have translated 211 Sanskrit works into Chinese before his death in 
317 A.D. The Indian Kumarajiva (343-413), aided by the Chinese Tao-an, 
founded an immense bureau of translators at the Great Monastery of 
Chang-an, with over 800 scholars on the staff. 


“Recalling the story of these monks and the enormous diffi- 
culties involved in translation, admiration for their patience, per- 
severance and faith is increased. To learn Chinese with modern 
aids and techniques is a formidable enough task, but in those days 
to learn it and also communicate doctrinal beliefs to a people whose 
own tradition of reflective thought was relatively less developed and 
accommodating, was a monumental achievement.’’4 


_ The translation process also involved inter-religious dialogue. The 
Buddhist monks borrowed from the Taoist vocabulary, e.g. ‘ Tao’ (abso- 
lute, cosmic force) was adopted for bodhi (illumination). Confucianist 


2. For more details see P. C. BAGCHI, India and China: A 
Indian Cultural Relations, Bombay, 1944; P. K. MUKH 
in China and the Far East, Calcutta, 1931, 

3. Op. cit., vol. 1, p. 310. . 

4. Ibidem, p. 318, 


Thousand Years of Sino- 
ERJI, Indian Literature 
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expressions too were used, e.g. hsiao-hsun (final submission, obedience) 
was used for sila (morality, pious conduct). ; 


“Translations of phrases or passages which might offend tradi- 
tional Chinese susceptibilities, conditioned by concepts of Confu- 
cianist morality, were deleted or edited. For instance, Indian words 
indicating love and respect for a Bodhisattva (kiss and embrace) were 
dropped; and phrases such as * the husband controls his wife’ and 
‘the wife comforts her husband’ became ‘the wife reveres her hus- 


band ”.’5 

Also new words were coined. Buddhist scholars enriched the Chinese 
vocabulary by more than 35,000 words. The Chinese language had to 
be modified to accommodate Sanskrit sounds through transliterative devices 
and additional script symbols, called Brahmanical writing. 


Although it is not impossible that portions of the MBh and perhaps 
of the BG were translated into Chinese during the first millennium, no 
traces of such translations have been found so far. Mukherji (1931, op. 
cit.) tefers to a modern translation of the Mah&bharata. A recent 
rendering of the Gita itself is by Zhang BAOSHENG (1979), 


Note: Among the Sino-Tibetan languages closest to India, there is 
Burmese, spoken by more than 20 million people. Because of 
Buddhist predominance the BG was apparently not transmitted. 
Still, in the 11th cent. teachings from the Hindu Sastras were 
integrated into Burmese laws, since kings employed Brahmans as 
their advisers’. 


6.28. Translations into Japanese 


Japanese is designated as Altaic, as are Korean, and the Mongolian, 
Turkic and Manchu-Tungusian languages’. 


Relations between India and Japan were established about 1,500 years 
ago. The Indian monk Hodo or Dharmapatha may have come to Japan 
about 650 A.D. But the most prominent visitor was Bodhisena, who 
arrived on 18 May 736. He preached Buddhism and taught Sanskrit. 
He was present for the dedication of the colossal Vairocana (Roshana) 
statue of the Buddha at Nara under emperor Shomu. Kukai, founder 
of the Shingon sect in the 9th century, adopted Sanskrit letters as shittan 


5. Ibidem, p. 331. 

6. See H. XINCHUAN, ‘China’, in Sanskrit Studies outside India, Rashtriya 
Sanskrit Sansthan, Delhi, 1981, p. 14. 

7. See U. THAKUR, ‘A Historical Survey of Elements of Hindu Culture in 
Burma’, in Vivekananda Com. Vol., 1970, pp. 437-44. 

§. See VOEGELIN, op. ¢it., pp. 18-19, 190-91, 


—_—_—._ = - 
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(==siddham). Yn’some Japanese temples ancient manuscripts in Sanskrit 
are preserved intact. 


With the restoration of Meiji (1868), which officially put an end 
to the policy of seclusion, enforced for three centuries, Japanese 
Buddhists left their isolation and started a scholarly Indology, mainly 
in pursuit of a ‘philosophical self-regeneration. Students were sent to 
Europe to study Sanskrit, ‘entering into partnership with M. Miller, 
H. Kern or E. Leumann’”®. As a result serious work was done on the 
source-texts (in Sanskrit and Pali) of Buddhism, often in collation and 
comparison with Chinese and Tibetan versions. 


During the 20th century, translations were made of non-Buddhist 
works too, such as the Vedas, Upanishads! and the BG, the latter even 
becoming a best-seller!!. According to Y. Ojihara!? a fair amount of studies 


on the BG have been published in Japanese. He supplied references to 
four translations of the BG: 


1. HATTORI, M., Sekai-Bungaku-Taikei, in Indo-shu, vol. 4, Tokyo, 
1959, 


- 2, TAKAKUSH, J., in Indo-Koseika, Tokyo, 1921. 


3. TSUJI, N., BG, Tokyo (1950), 1980, 416 pp.; 13-288: translation; 
288-305: notes; 351-411: com. 


4. UNO, A., in Baramonkyotan, Genshibutten, Tokyo, (1969), 1978. 
6.29. Translations into Mongolian (and Uzbek) 


A group of nine ‘languages’ are mentioned by Voegelin! as being 
Classified under the heading Mongolian; of these, Khalkha Mongol is 
current as a kind of lingua franca in Central Asia, from Afghanistan to 
Manchuria. One translation of the BG is found, incorporated in the 
complete version of the Mahabharata, based on Russian?. This work 
is in the line of a long tradition, which was started in the 13th-14th 
centuries when a wave of translations from Sanskrit and Tibetan swept 
over the country. The linguistic impact of these works is felt even in 
classical Mongol, in which numerous Sanskrit terms (in Sogdian and 
Uighur spellings) have been accepted as loanwords. Translations of 


9. See Y. OJIHARA, ‘ Sanskrit Studies in Japan ’, in Sanskrit Studies outside India, 
News Bulletin, No. 2 of the I.A.S.S., Weimar, 1979, p. 86. 

. See S$. C. BANERJEE, A Companion to Sanskrit Literature, Delhi, 1971, Pp. 582. 

11. See A. M. BABA, ‘Gems from Treasury of Wisdom’, in M. PARADKAR, 
Studies in the Gita, p. 90. 


12. In a letter to us, dated June 1980. One more 


reference could be: ZENSHU, 
Sekai Seiten, BG, in World Lit. Works Publ. So 


c., Tokyo, n.d. 


—_ 


- Op. cit., pp. 234-35. 
SANDAG, T., Mahabharata, Ulanbator, 1970, 
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Buddhist text constituted the main bulk of the classical literature, with 
Mongol renderings of the Buddhist canon Kanjur and Tanjur, which 
not only included religious literature, but also works on philosophy, 
grammar, poetics, astrology, etc.3. ‘‘ Sanskrit was one of the two classical 
languages of Old Mongolia, the other being Tibetan.”4 A Mongolian 
version of the Pancatantra, based on Arabic, was made in about 1280 A.D.°5. 


The translation work of the Mongols increased after 1700, when a 
precise system of transliteration of Sanskrit words was elaborated. 
Recently, since the establishment of the People’s Republic of Mongolia, 
there has been an increasing interest in Indian Studies on the part of 
scholars, aware as they are of the very close links between the Mongol 
and Indian cultures and literatures. 


Note: Uzbek, belonging to the Western Turkic group, is spoken by about 
10 million people in the Soviet Union and 1 million in Afghanistan. 
An abridged version of the MBh, based on Russian, is available: 
an., Maghabgharata, éki Bqharata avlodlari zangnomasi Sotibol di 
Juldosev, (Es gvardija), Tashkent, 1966. 


Lying at the cross-roads of Central Asia, Afghanistan received 
an early imprint of Hindu-Buddhist culture, especially in Bactriana. 
Banerjee refers to Jaipala (975 A.D.) as the last great Hindu king 
in Afghanistan, bequeathing statues of Vasudeva-Vishnu to temples. 
The Narayana-cult had spread also to Turkistan, as is established 
by the description of a picture found there: ‘‘ The artist has tried 
to depict (in it) the visvaripa aspect of Buddha on the model of the 
visvarapa of Krishna narrated in the Gita.”6 There is no trace, 
however, of the Gita in the Catalogue of Central Asian manuscripts’. 


6.30. Translations into Arabic 


Literary Arabic of today is the Mecca-dialect in which the Holy 
Koran was written; this became the standard language of the Arabic 
world, although colloquial Arabic differs (considerably) from one country 
to the other. The Arabic script developed from the Aramaic alphabet. 


3. For more details, see D. YONDON, ‘ Sanskrit Studies in Mongolia ’, in Sanskrit 
Studies outside India, pp. 104-16. 


4. Y. RINCHEN, ‘ Sanskrit in Mongolia’, in Studies in Indo-Asian Art and Culture, 
vol. 3. (1974), p. 91. 


5. Reworked in a new version, published in Ulanbator, 1970 (see D. YONDON, 
op. cit., p. 114, n. 6). 


- P. BANERJEE, ‘ Hindu Deities in Central Asia’, in Vivekananda Commemoration 
Volume, 1970, pp. 281-88. 


. See Handschriften aus den Turfanfunden, 3 vols., Wiesbaden, 1965. 
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Singhal remarks that in medieval times “‘ the Arabs were enthusiastic, 
accurate and prolific translators, and they would often undertake long 
journeys in search of manuscripts ’!. An early version of the Pancatantra 
in Arabic (Kalila wa Dimna) was made in about 750 A.D. from a Pahlavi 
rendering, and from a Turkish rendering the Buddha Carita was translated 
(Kitab Balauhar wa Budasaf). An early version of the MBh must also 
have existed, because a Persian version of 1026 was based on the Arabic 
translation, which in its turn must have been based on an old-Prakrit 
Sindhi text: “‘ Sindhi Brahmans learned Arabic and helped Arab trans- 
lators at the court of the Abbassids at Baghdad 2. 


A fair number of quotations from the BG are found in the Description 
of India (Tarikh al Hind), completed by Al-Birini in 1030. Born in 
an Iranian family in 973 as a contemporary of Avicenna or Ibn Sina, he 
wrote his scientific works in Arabic. Being one of the greatest scholars 
of medieval Islam, he was specialized in mathematics, astronomy, physics, 
geography, history and linguistics. He worked at the court of Ghazna 
and accompanied Mohammed of Ghazna during his campaigns in North- 
West India. In his description of Hinduism, he roughly follows the 


a 


1. D. P. SINGHAL, of. cit., vol. 1, p. 143. Hundreds of important works were 
collected and translated at the Bait-ul-Hikmah (House of Wisdom), started by 
Mansur in the 8th cent. 

2. M. Q. KHAN, ‘ Translation as a medium of Indo-Arab Relations’, in Anuvad, 2 

(1965), Nov., p. 34. 

Abu Salih Shuib and Abu Hasan Ali Jili are referred to as translators into 
Arabic of the MBh of Vydsa, at the Abbasid Court, and another translator is 
mentioned under Sultan Zainul ‘Abidin. See M. Q. KHAN, ‘ Meet your Trans- 
lator: Abul Fadl’, in Anuvad, 2 (1965), No. 4, p. 34. 

Singhal (op. cit., vol. 1, p. 206) remarks: 

“In 1026 a work on Indian history, originally translated from the ‘ Indian 
Language’ into Arabic by Abu Salih Bin Su’Ayb Bin Jami’ was rendered 
into Persian. This version, by Abu-l-hasan ‘Ali, was quoted or summarized 
as the Mujmil Al-Tawarikh. It was actually a version of the MBh story 
translated from a late Prakrit version.” 

See also R. G. HARSHE, ‘ Arabic version of the MBh legend’, in Bulletin 
Deccan College Research Institute, 2 (1940-41), 314-24: S. Kk. CHATTERJI, ‘ An 
Early Arabic version of the MBh story’, in Ind. Ling., 11 (1949), 156-63. « hes 
Early Arabic Version of the MBh story from Sindh: old Sindhi literature and 
culture’, in Indo-Asian Culture, VII (1958), 50-71; C. H. SHAIKH, ‘ Translations 
of the MBh into Arabic and Persian’, in V. S. Sukthankay Mem. Vol. 
1944, 267-80. : 

In his voluminous study about Arabic translations i 
Steinschneider limits himself to the question of the ey rh La be 
astrological writings, in ZDMG, 24 (1870), 325-29; 25 (1871), 378-4298 ig 

 E, C. SACHAU, od., Aletunt's India, (An Account of the Religicn. ‘itins h 

Literature, Geography, Chronology, Astronomy, Customs, Laws and Ast a y> 
of India, about A.D. 1030), 2 vols., London, 1888. serolosy 


Poona, 
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order of “‘ the book Gita, a part of the book Bharata, from the conversation 
between Vasudeva and Arjuna’’ (besides the references from Patanjali 
and Samkhya). 


On pages 29-123 of Sachau’s translation we find a total of about 4 pages 
with quotations (without reference) from the BG. Not all quotations can 
be identified’ and different hypotheses have been given to explain this. 
First, Al-Biriini worked with Brahmins who quoted passages which he 
transliterated into Arabic and then translated with their help. Also, 
reading Al-Birini’s text, one often has the impression that he paraphrases 
rather than producing a literal translation, his main purpose apparently 
being didactic’. Sachau explains the fact of the non-literal quotations 
_ by presuming that Al-Biriini was working on a different text, while other 
scholars suggest that he used a commentary and mixed it with the version. 
Jefferey remarks that “‘ we cannot always be sure that the recension of 
a Sanskrit work which we now use in printed texts, e.g. the text of the 
Gita, is the same recension which was available to him in hisday. Secondly, 
we are never sure how much the text of Al-Birtini’s work has suffered in 
the process of transmission.’’ 


As an illustration we compare a few quotations rendered into English 
by Sachau with the modern translation of Radhakrishnan. With all its 
defects®, Al-Biriini’s text is no doubt a good trans-cultural paraphrase. 


Al-Biriini Radhakrishann 


If you believe in predestination, Never was there a time when I was 
you must know that neither they not, nor thou, nor these lords of 
nor we are mortal, and do not go men, nor will there ever be a time 
away without a return, for the souls hereafter when we all shall cease 
are immortal and unchangeable. to be. (2.12) 


4. E. C. SACHAU, of. cit., p. 29. Hence, this BG is ‘‘ perhaps the oldest extant 
and impartial text’? (M. V. KILBE, ‘Is BG post-Buddhist ?’, in Proc. 6th 
All-India Oriental Conf., Patna, 1930, p. 281). 

5. The following verses have been identified by us: 

p. 29: v. 4.6, 14; 9.29; 4.14; p. 40: v. 7.5-9; 15.15; p. 52-53: v. 2.12, 13, 21-26; 
4.4, 7; p. 73: v. 6.19; p. 80: v. 17.14ff.; p. 86: v. 15.1-4; p. 90: v. 17.4; p. 103: 
v. 18.42-46, 57; 2.33; p. 104: v. 2.34-36. 

See also A. M. SHASTRI, ‘‘ Sanskritic sources of Alberuni” in Jo. Indian 
History, 52 (1974), 335. 

6. See M. M. MORENO, ‘ L’Arte dell ’Esporre in Al-Biriini’, in Al-Birfint Comme- 
movation Volume, Iran Society, Calcutta, 1951, pp. 209-15. He argues that Al- 
Biriini did not yield to easy syncretism, but remained faithful to the spirit of 
the Gita. The result is a clear didactic and neat artistic version. 

7. “ JEFFEREY, ‘ Al-Birfini’s Contribution to Comparative Religion’, tbidem, 

25-60. 

8. B. B. LAWRENCE, ‘Al-Birfini’s Approach to the Comparative Study of Indian 

Culture’, in Biruni Symposium, Iran Centre, Columbia Un., 1976, (27-47), P- 43: 
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Al-Birini 
They migrate through the bodies, 
while man changes from childhood 
Into youth, into manhood and in- 
firm age, the end of which is the 
death of the body. Thereafter the 
soul proceeds on its return. 


How can a man think of death and 


being killed who knows that the soul | 


is eternal, not having been born and 
not perishing ? 


That the soul is something stable 
and constant; that no sword can 
cut it, no fire burn it, no water ex- 
tinguish it and no wind wither it. 


The soul migrates from its body 
after it has become old, into an- 
other, a different one, as the body, 
when its dress becomes old, is clad 
in another. What then is your 
sorrow about a soul which does not 
perish ? 


If it were perishable, it would be 
more becoming that you should not 
sorrow about a thing which may be 
dispensed with, which does not 
exist, and does not return into 
existence, 


Radhakrishnan 


As the soul passes in this body 
through childhood, youth and age, 
even so is its taking on of another 
body. The sage is not perplexed 
by this. (2.13) 


He who knows that it is indestruc- 


-tible and eternal, uncreate and 


unchanging, how can such a person 
slay any one, or! cause any one 
to slay ? (2.21) 


Weapons do not cleave this self, 
fire does not burn him; waters do 
not make him wet; nor does the 
wind make him dry. (2.23) 


Just as a person casts off worn-out 
garments and puts on others that 
are new, even so does the embodied 
soul cast off worn-out bodies and 
take on others that are new. (2.22) 


Even if thou thinkest that the 
self is perpetually born and per- 
petually dies, even then, thou 
should not grieve. (2.26) 


With regard to the process of translation, Chatterji remarks: “‘ There 
were perhaps several Brahmin assistants or collaborators on whom at 
different times Al-Birini had to rely for his scientific work. These men 
served him by giving running translations of texts in which he was inter- 
ested, in some language which both sides understood — either the West 
Punjab vernacular which Al-Biriini must have picked up as one of the - 
languages of Ghazna, or Persian.”® Lawrence adds: “ Internal evidence 
... indicates that Al-Birini never mastered the Devanagari script, but 
instead relied upon transliterating texts which he subsequently translated 
into Arabic.” 


9. S. K. CHATTERJI, ‘ Al Biriini and Sanskrit’, in Al-Birani Commemoration Vol. 
op. cit., (83-100), p. 86. Also ‘Sanskrit in Perso-Arabic Script, in Indiay 
Linguistics, 7 (1939), 131-66. He suggests that Al-Birtini’s friendly and cosmo- 
politan spirit is responsible for the Sanskrit legend found on the coins of 
Mahmiid of Ghazna; the kalima is translated avyaktam eham, 


Muhammada avata 
10. B. B. LAWRENCE, op. cit., p. 34. — 
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To conclude, we may state that with his remarkable openness to 
another culture and religion, Al-Biriini succeeded in bringing about a 
cross-cultural encounter between Hinduism and Islam rarely found 
afterwords!!, 


We found two references to a recent Arabic translation of the Gita: 


1. (BHAKTIVEDANTA), see above, Eng. 54. 
2. BOUSTANY, W. F., MBh, Dar al-Ahad, (Bouheiry Fréres), Beyrouth, 
1960. 


6.31. Translations into Hebrew 


Classified in the North-west Semitic group (along with Aramaic and 
Phoenician), Hebrew is spoken by ca. 12-5 million people, in “ Israel, 
United States, Europe and elsewhere’”!. 


Ancient Hebrew was brought to India also, when a Jewish community 
settled in Kerala, probably in the first century B.C. An indirect trans- 
lation of the Pancatantra was made ca. the 12th century A.D. Two 
Hebrew renderings of the BG have been published in Jerusalem: 


1, OLSVANGER, I., BG, Shirat ha-mevorakh, Jerusalem, 1956, (trans- 
lation with notes; foreword by M. Buber and N. I. Nikam). 

2. QALO, Shalmoh, BG, Shir ha-elohim, (God’s Song; tr. and com.), 
(Da’ath), Japho, 1976. 


We quote two verses in transliteration: 


1.1: bi-sedéh-qédes, bi-sedéh-qiri, niqehalim sdsim laq-qerab, mah 
banay -mah bené-pandu ’olelii, hoy sangaya ? (OLSVANGER, 
1956) ; 

2.47: resutka hi’ raq ham-ma’as u-le-’dlim 16 pérotaw, ’al yeni’aka 
peri-ma’as tid baq. (OLSVANGER, 1956) 


In this context, a brief reference may be made to two languages 
affiliated to Hebrew. 


a. Classical Aramaic was used consecutively in the Assyrian, Baby- 
lonian and Persian empires and also left its mark on the fringes of Ancient 
India. Aramaic-speaking Jews, exiled from their homeland, established 
trade-centres up to the Far East. On an Ashokan inscription (Taxila) 
we find the word dharma rendered by HLKWT (from the root meaning 


11. F. MUJTABAI, Aspects of Hindu Muslim Cultural Relation, New Delhi, 1978, 
p- 63. 


1. VOEGELIN, op. cit., p. 303. 
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‘to walk, to go’) and the title ‘Our lord Priyadarsi [the King]’ by 
MR’N PRYDRSH [MLK]”. 


Western Aramaic included the Palestinian tongue spoken by Jesus 
Christ (ca. 2,000 years ago) and in the present time in a few villages near 
Damascus. Well known in Aramaic literature are the Targums? or 
synagogical paraphrases on Hebrew Scriptures. Notwithstanding the often- 
quoted adage ‘‘ he who translates a Biblical verse literally is a liar, but 
he who elaborates on it is a blasphemer’’4, we find in the Targums 
interpolations with midrashic commentaries and haggadic stories. No 
translation of the BG into Aramaic was found. 


b. Syriac is closely related to Aramaic, and was written in the 
Chaldean or Nestorian alphabet. In ancient Syriac, we have one of the 
oldest renderings of the Four Gospels of the Bible (Tatian, 2nd century 
A.D.). The whole Bible was translated before 431 A.D. as the renowned 
* Peshitta’ or Syriac Vulgate. This Syriac was also used by the ‘ early 
Christians ’ in Kerala, who claim spiritual ascendency from Saint Thomas. 
A prayer-book was printed in Syriac, with explanations in Malayalam, 
in 1602, at Vaipicota. An Old-Syriac version of the Pancatantra existed 
in the 7th century A.D., probably made from a Pahlavi version. 


6.32. Translations into Persian 


Modern Persian is spoken by about 20 million people in Iran, 
Afghanistan, the Soviet Union, Iraq and the islands of the Persian Gulf. 
The earliest linguistic relations with India are found in the ancient Avesta 
which is composed in an old Persian closely related to Vedic Sanskrit. 
Later, after Zarathustra, the Middle Persian or Pahlavi form developed, 
into which as early as the 6th c. A.D. a version of the Pancatantra was 
made. This was the basis for first an Arabic version and later other 
versions in several Western languages. The translation into modern 
Persian was made on the basis of an Arabic version, under an Arab ruler 
of Sindh, in 940, or under a Ghazna Sultan, in 1153}. 


2. See K. LUKE, ‘ Asoka’s Inscriptions in Aramaic from Afghanistan ’, in Bible 
Bhashyam, 5 (1979), 239-52. In the Buddhist languages of Central Asia (i.e. 
Soghdian, Uyghur, Classical Mongolian and Manchu), the Indian term dharma was 
rendered by a loanword nom (from Greek nomos), even the Uralic languages 
assimilated this notion. See K. DONNER, ‘ Ueber Soghdisch nom “ Gesetz” 
und Samojedisch nom ‘‘ Himmel, Gott’’’ in Studia Orientalia, 1 (1925), 1-8. 

3. Related to the Urdu (and Arabic) tarjuma (i.e. translation). 

4. Rabbi Judah, 2nd century A.D. See M. KLEIN, ‘Converse Translation: a 
targumic technique’, in Biblica, 57 (1976), 515-37. 


1. See S. A. H. ABIDI, ‘ Translations in and from Persian’, in Anuvad, 3 (1965), 
No. 6, 74-79. See also above, p. 162 (Sindhi). This abridged Persian version 
was published by Reinaud, Paris, 1845. 
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We find no trace, however, of a translation of the BG, till the times 
of the Mughal emperors at Delhi. The “ illiterate’ Mughal emperor Ak- 
bar (1556-1605) stimulated the work of translators into Persian; besides the 
Atharva-veda and the Ramayana, the MBh was also translated. At his 
order, on the 26th Jan. 1582, the translation of the MBh, Razm Nameh, 
was Started by Naqib Khan (of Persian origin), Badaoni?, Sultan Thanisari, 
Mulla Sheri, Faizi and some Brahmin pandits. The BG appears in the 
Razm Nameh only in an abridged version, and yet Piantelli gives it the 
honour of being the first version of the BG in a non-Indian language? 
(unless an older, incomplete Javanese version is counted first). Iranian 
and Indian artists were invited to illustrate the manuscripts with miniatures 
and the Razm Nameh Project cost the emperor “‘ 80,000 pounds ”’. 


Abul Fazl wrote the Introduction to the work and scholars ascribe 
to him a separate Persian version of the BG found in Mss., although 
no mention of this is made in the Ain-i-Akbari. Charles Rieu (editor 
of the Catalogue of Persian Mss., British Museum, 1879) notes about 
Ms. No. 7676 in the India Office Library, which gives the complete text 
of the BG: “‘ This version of the Gita is no part of the translation of the 
MBh written for Akbar, for in the latter the whole episode is condensed 
into a few pages...The present version, on the contrary, is full and 
follows the text very closely.” 


Khan‘, who maintains that the translation is by Abul Fazl, comments: 


“In the translation is lacking the regular division into separate 
chapters ... Some of the terms have been rendered into Persian aptly 
and in a beautiful manner .. . Equivalents for some of the words used 
in the text are mentioned either in between the lines under the relevant 
words or in the margin... Incidently, the translator has indulged in 


2. Modi remarks about him: 

“Badaoni was well paid by the king for his labours. But he does not 
seem to have placed his heart in the work. A bigoted Imam as he was, he 
found the task to be somewhat irreligious... He thought that all those who 
were associated with the work of translating the religious book of a foreign 
religion, were, as it were, condemned for hell. He says ‘ Most of the scholars, 
who were engaged in this work, have now been gathered to the Kurus and the 
Pandus (sic), and to those who still remain, may God (He is exalted) grant 
deliverance and grace to repent’.’’ J. J. MODI, ‘ King Akbar and the Persian 
translations of Sanskrit Books’, in Aun. BORI, 6 (1925), 99. 

See also C. R. NAIK, ‘ Sanskrit Books translated into Arabic and Persian’, 
in Journal of the Oriental Institute, Baroda, XII (1963), 251-58; Y. D. AHUJA, 
‘The Source of a rare Persian Translation of the Gita ’, in All India Orient. 
Conf. Papers, XXII, Summ. 4. . 

3. M. PIANTELLI, ‘Nota sulla BG’, in B. CANDIAN, BG, Milano, 1976, p. 197. 


™ me KHAN, ‘Translation as a Medium of Indo-Arab Relations’, in Anuvad, 
965), 41. 
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amplification and has added explanations to the original contents. 
At places the translator fails to establish the relationship and the 
correspondence of the sense in the original text... The ornate and 
inflated prose manifested in this work reminds us of the characteristic 
style generally adopted by Abu Fazl.” - 


One daring example of ‘dynamic equivalence’ is the use of the 
Persian-Arabic terms shariat, tarigat and hagigat for the ‘ qualities ’ (gunas) 
tamas, rajas and sattva. 


However, the name of Dara Shikoh appears on folio 1, as is pointed 
out by Ethé®. A copy of this work is preserved in the collection of the 
Asiatic Society of Bengal and has the title 4b-i-Zindagi or Water of Life. 
This translation was published by Amarnath Madan, (Delhi, 1928), under 
the title Raz-i-Maghfirat, yet is ascribed to Fazl’s brother, the poet Faizi®. 


In the catalogue of the India Office Library it is stated that the real 
translator of this text was indeed Dara Shikoh, the brother of Aurangzeb. 
In about 1656, when he was ruling over Benares, he translated the BG 
and in 1657 several Upanishads (Sirr-ul-Akbar). In about 1800 Anquetil 
du Perron’s Latin translation of this text (see above, p. 228) introduced 
the Upanishads to the West. 


Again, in the Catalogue of the British Museum, we find a reference 
to Ms. No. 5651 with a version of the BG ascribed to Abul Fazl; this is, 
however, far less literal and written in a much more elegant Persian style. 
In Ms. No. 1950 (India Office Library) we find another version, by an 
“anonymous author’; No. 1934 gives the text of a Tarjuma-i-MBh 


and No. 1948 mentions another abridged prose translaticn of the 
MBh. 


' 
\ 


5. See M. MAHFUZ-UL-HAQ, Majma‘-ul-Bahrain or The Mingling of the Two 
Oceans by Prince M. Dara Shikith (Asiatic Soc. of Bengal), Calcutta, 1929, 
p. 14. 

6. To Faizi— the co-translator of the MBh of Akbar — is also attributed a versi- 
fied Persian translation of Sridhara’s Gita Subodhini. A Ms. with, this text is 

- found in the Bodleian Collection, Oxford, No. 1321. A Padya BG, attributed 
to him, has been edited in 1924 by M. J. PRASADA (Abijan Shah Darbar Press), 
and by Ramaprasad N. DATTA, Lahore, n.d., and as BG (with Maghfarat Raja- 
tika), by ‘Hazarat Faizi Phappazi Ulma Asar, Delhi, 1928. See also R. K. 
CHAUBE, ‘ Allama Faizi, the Translator of the Gita’ in 16th All India Orient. 
Conf. Papers, Summ. 278; P. DAYAL, Fayzi. The Poet with his Gita, Allahabad, 
1950. But, again, A. DESAI (‘‘ Life and Works of Faidi” in Indo-Ivanica, 16 
(1963), Sept., p. 28) denies any such attribution, 


A Sri Bhagavat (verse tr.) is attributed also to Faizi; printed in Allahabad, 
1908. 
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List of Persian translations: 


See above, Hin. 140. 


Several (partial) renderings of the BG (and of the MBh) into 
Persian are found only in manuscripts. Only a few references are given 
here: 


No. 351 in the Cat. of Persian Mss., Bibl. Reg. Miinchen; Arabic and 
Persian Mss., Un. of Bombay, vol. xxxii, with a summary of each chapter 
of the BG; Persian Mss., No. 272, Lucknow Un. Library (No. 273 
gives the MBh); Cat. of Persian Mss., King’s College, Cambridge, No. 14 
(copied in 1672). 


See VERMA, B. D., “Glimpses of some Mss. of Persian Gita”, in 
Proc. First Intern. Skt. Conf., N. Delhi, 1972, vol. 2, 134-45; “ Persian 
tr. of Gitasadra’’, ibid., 146-65. 


A copy of the Tarjuma-i-MBh, 1805-10 is on microfilm in the Centre 
for E. Asian Cultural Studies, No. 22, Asiatic Society, Calcutta; another 
copy, “ probably prepared by a Hindu”, is of about 1850. A copy of 
the MBh by P. U. Kaul (about 1862) is on microfilm in the Centre for 
E. Asian Cultural Studies, No. 19, State Archives Repository, Jammu and 
Srinagar. | 


Other references are taken from the list of MBh and BG translations 
given by F. MUJTABAI (Aspects of Hindu-Muslim Cultural Relations, 
National Bk. Bureau, N. Delhi, 1978, pp. 71-75): 


—. (AKBAR), see above. 

1. CHISTY, ‘Abd al-Rahman, Mir’at al-haq@ig, (BG in prose tr., with 
Islamic comments and interpretations), ca. 1655. 

- DASAPURI, Munsi Narayana, Gulistan-i-jannat, (abr. prose tr. of 
the MBh), Kih-i Nir Press, Lahore, 1868. 

. DINANATHA, Bakhéi, Sri BG, (verse), Jammu, 1922. 

. FAIZI, see above. 

. FAZL, see above. 

’ KHUSADILA, MunSi Dayarama, Sri Gita, (prose), Kashmir, 17th 
cent. : 

- MUHAMMAD, Tahir, b.‘Imad al-Din Sabzivari, Khuldsa-i MBh, 
(abr. prose tr.), 1011 A.H. 

- “NUDRAT”, Lala Hakim Cand, BG, (verse), n.d. 

. RABI‘, Haji, MBh, (abr. verse tr.), ca. 1744, 

- SHIKOH, see above, p. 335. 


owe “I AM BL NO 
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6.33. Translations into Old Javanese 


This language deserves our special attention because “ for fixing the 
text and determining the ‘ original’ extent of the BG, (the) evidence (is) 
furnished by the Old-Javanese translation cum paraphrase (probably 
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dating as early as 1000 A.D.)’’. This version quotes “in Sanskrit a 
total of 80 3/4 stanzas, while an equivalent of 56 stanzas is preserved only 
in the Old-Javanese paraphrase ’”2. 


Firm contacts between Java and India were established in the Hindu 
kingdom of. Sri Vijaya, with its capital at Palembang (Sumatra), during 
the 7th to 12th centuries A.D. Later the Sailendras (Sanskrit saila-indra, 
king of the mountain) rose as the ruling dynasty in Central Java, usurping 
much of the power of Sri Vijaya. It was during this period that the 
marvellous structures of Borobudur (Buddhist) and Prambanan (mainly 
Hindu) were erected, along with many less important buildings. In the 
14th century the last Hindu-Javanese kingdoms (Majapahit) succumbed 
to Islam. Evidence of these pre-Islamic times in Indonesia is shown by 
the place of the epic dramas — the Ramayana and the Mahabharata — 
in the lives of the people, especially in Java?. Singhal remarks: 


““Some Sanskrit inscriptions suggest that Indian philosophical 
and literary texts were carried to Java from very early times, although 
there is no record of it... Later, under the patronage of the great 
empires ... Indian epics, such as the MBh and the Ramayana were 
translated and adapted in the Javanese language. Several recensions 
of.the Ramayana exist in both verse and prose in Indonesia . . . The 


1. S. K. BELVALKAR, The BG, (critical ed., 1968), p. XXIV. In the same con- 
text, the question of the omissions and the additions in this version is discussed 
at length (pp. XXIV-XXXIV). J. GONDA published a complete English trans- 
lation of this Old-Javanese paraphrase: Het Oudjavaansche Bhishmaparwa, Biblio- 
theca Javanica, No. 7, Bandoeng, 1937. ; 

2. Ibidem. See also J. GONDA, Aanteeheningen bij het Oud- -Javaansche Bhishma-parwa, 
Bibliotheca Javanica, No. 7a, Bandoeng, 1937. Gonda remarks: ‘‘That the 
BG episode of the Bhishmaparva — which is a meritorious attempt at translating 
and paraphrasing — was, comparatively speaking, rendered in a less incomplete 
way than other parts of these texts is— in view of the great popularity of this 

_ Gita par excellence — not surprising, but why did the translator omit almost 
the entire chapters 12 and 13 and 15-17?”. ‘The Presence of Hinduism in 
Indonesia: Aspects and Problems’ in Vivekananda Commemoration Volume, 1970, 
p- 544. 

See also H. JUYNBOLL, Three Books of the Old-Javanese MBh in Kawi-text 
and Dutch translation, Diss., Leiden, 1893; A. COHEN, Bharata-Yuddha, Batavia, 
1860; D. VAN HINLOOPEN LABERTON, ‘ The MBh in Mediaeval Javanese’, 

- in Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, 1913, pp. 1-22. 

-3, See S. C. BANERJI, A Companion to Sanskrit Literature, p. 578: ‘‘ Among the 
Far Eastern neighbours of India, Java shows the most profound influence of 
Sanskrit literature.”” See also S. WIRJOSUPARTO, ‘ Sanskrit in modern Indo- 
nesia’, in Studies in Indo-Asian Art and Culture, pp. 147-59 and B. A. VAN 

NOOTEN, ‘The BG, a source of the Old-Javanese Ramayana Kakavin *, in 

Journal of the Oriental Institute of Baroda, 23 (1974), 143-54. Through the 
Majapahit empire the impact of Indian culture reached the Philippines and 
Taiwan. See J. R. FRANCISCO, .‘Sanskrit loan-words in the Philippine 
Languages’, in The Adyar Liby. Bull., 24 (1960), 153-72. 
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MBh is even more popular. First translated into Old Javanese in 
the 10th or 11th century, it has been repeatedly translated and 
adapted...It appears to have captured the imagination of the 
Indonesian peoples, who consider themselves to be the descendants 
of the heroes of the MBh, and believe that all the drama took place 
on their soil.’ 


In the section Belles lettres, Pigeaud gives an interesting description 
of the Bharata Yuddha in the Old-Javanese Kakawin literature: 


“In the pre-Islamic period, belletristic Court literature consisted 
mainly of Old Javanese poetic adaptations of Indian epic tales. 
The metres were also Indian. These poems were called kakawins, 
and the literary idiom kawi. The connection with Sanskrit kawi, 
poet, and kawya, poetical art, is evident. The oldest kakawin which 
has come down to us is the Ramayana... The Old Javanese Bharata 
Yuddha contains merely an account of the final battle between the 
contending parties,...The Old Javanese Ramayana and Bharata 
Yuddha, and other later kakawins, are best known in manuscripts 
deriving from Bali.’’5 


6.34. Translations into Javanese and Sundanese 


Modern Javanese is spoken by about 45 million people. We find a 
rendering of selections of the MBh and of the BG by SSHOWAR-SOJO, 
Tjatur Yuda, Ngajogyakarta, 1955. 


In Sundanese (spoken by about 15 million people and written in Arabic 
or in Roman script) we find two renderings of selections of the Mahabharata: 


1. SALMUN, M. A., Dewarutji, Djakarta, 1953 (selections). 
2. SASTRAHADIPRAWIRA, R. M., SATJADIBRATA, R. & SALMUN, 
M. A., MBh, Djakarta, (1949), 1955. 


6.35. Translations into Bahasa Indonesia 


Classified under Malay as ‘the dialect most rapidly changing”, 
Bahasa Indonesia is sponsored as the national language of Indonesia. 
Spoken by about 100 million native speakers, Malay has had very early 
contacts with India and its “literature and folklore are deeply influenced 
by the Hindu epics, the Ramayana and the Mahabharata. Her language 
has many Sanskrit loanwords and until the introduction of Arabic and 
later, Roman script, Indian scripts were used”*. It is also reported 


4. SINGHAL, op, cit., vol. 2, pp. 147ff. . oe 
5. T. PIGEAUD, Javanese and Balinese Manuscripts, Verzeichniss der Orientalisc : 
Handschriften in Deutschland, Band XXXI, Wiesbaden, 1975, p- 87. 


1. VOEGELIN, op. cit., p. 179. 
2. P. SINGHAL, op. cit., vol. 2, p- 137. 


6.36. 
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that “the 15th century Malay author of the Sejarah Melayu or Malay 
Annals knew, among other languages, words from Sanskrit and Tamil 
and shows familiarity with the Ramayana, the Gita and the cycle of 
Panji tales ’$ (i.e. Javanese borrowings from Indian epics). 


Literary Malay developed from the standard language of the Jahore 
empire in the 17th century, and the first translation of the Gospel in 
Malay appeared in 1629; this is recorded by the Bible Societies as the 
earliest example of Bible translation in a non-European modern language. 
From 1814 onwards, the Serampore Press (Calcutta) started to print Bibles 
in Malay. 


In modern Bahasa Indonesia we find three translations of the BG: 


1. MANTRA, I. B., BG, (Parisada Hindu Dharma), Denpasar (Bali), 
1967. 


2. PENDIT, Njoman S., BG, (Dengan Teks Bahasa Sanskerta Terdje- 
mahan), (Departemen Agama), Djakarta, 1967. 
3. ROMO, BG, (Ho Kim Yoe), Semarang, 1957. 


_ We should also mention: EFFENDI, Usman, MBA, (Disusun dan 
di Indonesiakan oleh), (Pustak Rakjat), Djakarta, 1952. 


BG 1.1 in pandita N. S. Pendit’s version (1967) reads: 


Dimedan bakti, dipadang Kuruksetra, 

Siap bertempur, putra-putra-ku dan putra-putra Pandu 
apakah jang akan mereka lakukan 

wahai Sandjaja, tjeriterakanlah kepadaku. 


6.36. Translations into Balinese 


Balinese is spoken by about 2 million people, mainly in Bali, which 
is the only place “in the whole of Indonesia, indeed’ in all South-East 
Asia, (where) Hinduism has survived. The Hindu faith, however, has 
absorbed many local customs and traditions.’’4 


The Hindu Balinese still recite the prose translation of the MBh in 
Old-Javanese and the stories of the Pancatantra are popular in the Tantri 
version of Javanese fables. A Balinese summary of the BG in Bengali 


3. D. DEVAHUTI, ‘ India, Malaya and Borneo. Two Millennia of Contacts and 
cultural Synthesis’, in Vivekananda Commemoration Volume, 1970, p. 520. See 
also K. NAG, Greater India, (Inst. of Asian African Relations), Calcutta 1960 

4. SINGHAL, op. cit., vol. 2, p- 154. See also T. GOUDRIAAN, * Sanslerit torts 
and Indian Religions in Bali’, in Vivekananda Commemoration Volume, 1970 
PP: 556-64; T. GOUDRIAAN, Problems of Balinese religious literature in Sanshvit. 
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script was shown at a Gita exhibition in the Kuppusami Research Institute 
of Madras, 19505, . 


6.37. Translations into Malagasy 


A dialect of the West Indonesian group, Malagasy has two main sub- 
divisions: the eastern dialects are spoken in Indonesia, the western dialect 
is spoken in Madagascar, off the East-African coast. A translation: of 
the BG is available, in two editions: 


1. RAKOTONIRAINY, J., BG, Dikany avy amin’ ny Sanskrit nataon, 

_ Tananarive, 1939; 

2. id., Fisainana Malagasy Ao Anatin’ny BG (na Sombin-tantaran- 
dRazana Malagasy fahagola), Tananarive, 1954. 


Note: Apparently, no indigenous BG translation was made on African 
soil. An attempt was made, however, to prepare a Swahili version 
of Swami Bhaktivedanta’s “‘ The BG as it is”. Ki-Swahili, a real 
Bantu language, serving as lingua franca in East and Central Africa 
would, indeed, be a suitable candidate for a transcreated Gita. 
Though Gandhiji started his satyagraha-campaigns among Indian 
immigrants, no BG is listed in J. Greyling and J. Miskin, Biblio- 
graphy on Indians in S. Africa, Univ. of Durban-Westville, 1976. 
Amba Prasad studied ‘India’s contacts with Africa from the 
earliest times’ (in Vivekananda Comm. Vol., 1970, pp. 601-14) and 
concludes rather negatively: Indians in Africa did not present a 
homogeneous group. They did little to ‘disseminate~ Indian 
thoughts or Hindu values. The Ramakrishna Mission and the 
Arya Samaj confined their activities to Indians. 


5. See also D. VEDASASTRI, ed., Pracina Gita, 1933; “' text with Bengali rendering 
of the Sanskrit Gita current in the island of Bali in the local ‘ Kavi’ character, 
consisting of 70 couplets and supposed to be the original Gita ’’; PRAKASA, 
Adi BG of 84 verses, “an amalgamation of two Gitds, one of them has been 
discovered in the Bali island near Java, inscribed on palm leaves...”, 
Fyzabad, 1936. 

About the Balinese classic Sava-samuccaya, Raghuvira remarks: 

“ The Sara-samuccaya is the Gita of the Balinese Hindus... The text of 
the Sanskrit glokas in the Sara-samuccaya has inestimable value for the textual 
criticism of the MBh... The Sara-samuccaya has served the same purpose. in 
Indonesia as the Gita in India. Both are taken out of the MBh. The one extols 
Vyasa and the other Krishna. The Gita is more philosophical while the Sara- 
Samuccaya ordains mental and spiritual attitudes and patterns of behaviour.” 
RAGHUVIRA, Sdva-Samuccaya: A classical Indonesian Compendium of high 
Ideals (Int, Academy of Indian Cult.), 1962, p- 5.8. 


6.38. 
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This is an occasion to consider the trans-cultural presence 
of Indians themselves outside India. It does not seem to be the 
Tule that where Indians are, there is found, ipso facto, the Gita 
also. More than 5 million settled in India’s immediate neigh- 
bourhood, Nepal, Ceylon and Burma. .Some 1°7 million Indians 
travelled overseas to the East, esp. Malaysia, Fiji and Singapore. 
Almost 1:5 million went to the Americas, esp. Trinidad, Guyana, 
USA and Canada. More than 600,000 Indians migrated to the 
Gulf Countries, and an equal number resides in Mauritius alone. 
Half a million Indians are in European countries, esp. UK and 
‘W. Germany, and almost 200,000 stay in African countries, esp. 
Kenya and Tanzania. 


6.38. Translations into Tai 


Tai or Siamese is spoken by about 20 million people, mainly around 
Bangkok. Buddhism prevails in Thailand, but until the arrival of the 
Thais in the 13th century, there was a strong Hindu impact on the culture 
and the literature. 


Two translations of the BG are available: 


1. eel Saeng, SBG, Bangkok, Prea Pittaya, 1972 (3rd 
' repr.). 
2. INDRAYUDH, BG, Bangkok, Sivalaya Press, 1979, 


Note: Penetrating further into the Suvarna bhami (Land of Gold) we 
meet Campuchea and Vietnam, where Indian Brahmans were 
influential under the Funan king Jayavarman and the Champa king 
Bhadravarman (ca. 350 A.D.). Sanskrit inscriptions are preserved. 
A Cambodian record of 600 A.D. relates that Somagarma arranged 
for the recitation of the MBh in a temple®. From the 9th cent. 
Khmer kings erected the magnificent Angkor shrines, the most 
impressive temple being dedicated to Vishnu. The sculptors 
executed many scenes from the Indian epics. The Krishna-saga 
was, definitely, known in Laos’. 


6. K. V. S. RAJAN, ‘Hindu Epic and Purdnic Traditions in S.E. Asia’ 
Vivekananda Com. Vol., 1970; p. 504. 

7.S. SAHAI, Brah Ku'td Brah Ban or The Story of Banasura, D.K. Publ., 
1978. 


» in 


SUPPLEMENTARY BIBLIOGRAPHY 


The present bibliographical list of general Gitaic literature is meant to 
complete the lists of Gita editions, commentaries and translations found in the 
respective chapters. Authors already quoted in the previous text have, as a rule, 
not been included. Yet, specific works on the BG are once more referred to with 
page and footnote number. 


The following abbreviations have been used : 


ABORI Annals of the Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute 


AIOC 
ALB 
AP 
BDRI 
BV 
Bh.V. 
CHI 


CR 
GS 


GT 


All India Oriental Conference 

The Adyar Library Bulletin 

The Aryan Path 

Bulletin of the Deccan College Research Institute 

Brahmavadin 

Bharatiya Vidya 

The Cultural Heritage of India, ed. by H. Bhattacharya, (R.K.M. Inst. 
of Culture), Calcutta, (1937) 1975, 3 vols. 

The Calcutta Review 

Gitasamiksha, ed. by Srikrishna Sarma, (Sri Venkateévara Univ.), Tirupat i, 
1971 

Gitatattvanka, ed. by H. P. Poddara and C. L. Gosvami, (Gita Press), 
Gorakhpur, 1939 (Hindi) 

Indian Antiquary 

Indische Kultur 

Indian Philosophy and Culture, Vrindaban 

The Indian Philosophical Quarterly 

The Indian Review 

Journal of the American Academy of Religion 

Journal of the American Oriental Society 

Journal of the Benares Hindu University 

(Research) Journal of the Ganganath Jha (Kendriya) Sanskrit Vidya- 
peetha / Institute 

Journal of the Indian and Buddhist Studies 

Journal of the Oriental Institute of Baroda 

Journal of Oriental Research 

Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society 

Journal of Religious Studies, Patiala 

Journal of Sri Venkateswara Oriental Institute, Tirupati 

Kalyana Kalpataru 

Kant Studien 

Miinchener Indologische Studien 

Prabuddha Bharata 

Philosophy East and West 

Quarterly Journal of the Mythic Society, Bangalore 

Research Journal of Philosophy and Social Science, Meerut 


Studies in the Gita, ed. by M. P. Paradkar, Gitamandal, Ratnagiri, 1970, 
Parts I and II 
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VK The Vedanta Kesari 

WZKA ‘Wiener Zeitschrift fur die Kunde S.u.O. Asiens 

ZDMG Zeitschrift der Deutschen Morgenlandischen Gesellschaft 
ZFEP Zeitschrift fiir exakte Philologie 


An., A Synthesis of the BG. An Arvangement of the Teachings of the Gita in their 
Relation to the Five Paths of Attainment, with Comments, (The Editors of The 
Shrine of Wisdom, No. 2), London, 1927. 

An., The Holy Order of Krishna. Gita Rahasya in 24 Lessons, (The Latent Light 
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